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PRKFACEl TO THE T?IRST EDITION. 

|Ituropean Histo^fy, above all things, furnishes us with 
amine illustrations, of the course of* aevelopment which 
nations pass through in working out their destiny. The 
principles of government mark the line of such develop- 
ments, and the noble art of statesmanship works it out.. 
The growth of poUHcal life and the development of free- 
dom, the two bases of civilization, have never been so fully 
worked out as in the history of ‘Modern* Europe. 

The high degree of civilization attained by the Romans 
in ‘Ancient’ Europe was snapped at the root^J^ complete 
demoralisation of the nation ; the long Imperial rule took 
away the last vestige ot political freedom and the society 
was debased by corruptions and vices. Thus all Europe 
plunged into darkness and individual liberty came to an 
end. The Middle Ages, as Mr. Bryce points out, were 
‘essentially unpolitical.* 

One redeeming feature, however, of the early Middle 
Ages was the spread of Christianity under the guidance of 
Rome. The influence gained in this direction was immense, 
and Rome for soinetime was able to keep up the fiction of 
the Universal State under the name of the Holy Roman 
Empire. But the Holy Roman Empire never became a 
reality through the rivalry between the Emperors and the 
Popes, and ultimately both came into disgrace. 

The year 1453 brought the Eastern Empire to an end 
and substilutc'd in its place the Turks who became a first 
rate European power. This opened up the eyes of all 
Euroj)e to llic true state of things and the movement*of the 
Rciiais.^ance ol New Birth of learning in Italy chastened 
the views of men, encouraged freedom of thought, and, 
from the degenerate state of things in the Middle Ages, 
evolved the ‘Modem* Age of light and refinement. A 
careful study of the Modem European history, therefore, 
helps us to read the momentous signs of the political life 
of to-day. 

in this humble work, I have attempted to ^present 
before the young Indian readers of the European history 
a broad outline of the history of Modenl Europe, omittisg 
no important details. I shall deem my labours amply 
rewarded if it can satisfy those for whom it is intended. 
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Lastly,^! may, perhaps be permitted he/i to 
express my special indebtedness to my affectionate cousin, 
Babu Sachindranath Dutt, b l , without whose valuable 
assistance and encouragement the book would never have 
seen the light 

OAT f*TTTTA 

Juh igi4 THE AUTHOR 


PREFACE TO THE FOURTH EDITION 

Although the previous edition of the book had been 
completely exhausted a year ago, 1 could not manage, 
owing to personal difficulties, to bring out the present one, 
for which I beg to be excused by my kind readers I have 
re-arranged the whole book and re-wntten almost all the 
chapters and made some additions and alterations in order 
to make the book more up to date A short history of 
the * Great War* has been added which I believe will be 
interesting to the students of modem European history 
A woid or two by way of caution to the students It 
has never been my mtention to encourage cramming among 
them, but to present the subject in the most simple, lucid 
and attractive wa> possible, so that they may be led on 
from this little book to study the special texts relating to 
the period recommended to them For this reason, I have 
added a special list of Books for References in the present 
edition which will be of much help to general readers 

While compiling and reversing this little book, I have 
carefully consulted the general works on European History 
by authors like Adams, Grant, Hazen, Myers, Robinson 
and Beard, Thatcher and Schwill, &c , the few volumes of 
^Cambridge Modern History* and of ^Periods of European 
HiHory*, as also other special works on the different 
period^, for which help I should express my deep oMiga- 
tion to those authors and editors Again, I cannot but 
tt>ank the readers for the generous way in which the> 
received the previous editions 

Calcutta, 

Sept , ig 23 


D N Dutta 
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OUTLINES OF 

MODERN EUROPE. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Unity of History : 

The study of History is the study of Man 
as a political and social being*, and is one 
study. There can be no division in it. Free- 
jiian aptly puts it “As man is the same in all 
ages, the history of Man is one in all ages“. The 
Tlie history of Man is an unbroken whole, no 
part of which can be rightly understood without ^isto^J^ 
reference to others. There can be no proper 
line of demarcation, no special method, to make 
the so-called ‘Ancient’ history a separate study 
from the hstory of the ‘Modem’ times. No 
t)iie can thus deny the great fact of the Unity] 
of History, and any attempt in its division is 
always arbitrary and, if rigidly interpreted, 
misleading. 

The history of the European nations, their 
institutions, their relations with one another, all 
form a long series of cause and effect, and to 
understand even a part of it rightly, we cannot 
ignoj^e any other part. Thus the student of Traditional 
European history *'must take in all history 
within his range.” But at the sane time Sst^*** 
it is beyond human power to be equally into three 
familiar with each and every part of it, and 
hence each student chooses a particular period ^ 
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or^countr|r for his special or "lininute sti^dy. 
Tfius has \Driginated the traditional divisions of 
European history into three periods, viz.. 
Ancient, Mediseval, and Modem, which how- 
ever do not ill any way affect its essential unity. 


Difficulties 
of fixing 
any abso- 
lute date. 


The Renais- 
sance as 
marking 
the 

beginning 

Modern 

AgOL 


The Beginning of Modern Age : 

Though the commencement of the migration 
of the Teutonic races in 375 A.D. serves as a 
convenient land-mark to demarcate the Ancient 
from the Mediaeval period in European history, 
it is rather difficult to fix any absolute date of 
the beginning of the Modern Age as opinions 
differ on the point. Some historians begin the 
ISIodern period from the Fall of Constantiople 
in 1453 A.D., others from the Discovery of 
America in 1492 A.D. Both are events of 
transcendent importance : but we cannot 
definitely say whether the finding of the New 
World made the new age, or the new age dis- 
covered the New World. Others again take the 
End of the Ancient Regime in France in 1780 
A.D. as marking the close of the Middle Age- 
and commencement of the Modern one, but that 
would be beginning the Modem history too late. 
For, there is no doubt that the movement which 
contributed most to the transitibn from the 
Mediaeval to the Modem Age in European 
history was the Renaissance or the revival of 
Greek learning and culture which followed the 
capture of Constantinople by the Turks. 
People became henceforth imbued with a new 
spirit of independent enquiry and criticism^ and 
thus was noticeable an unwonted stir within 
the soul of hnhiatiity which led to other 
momentous events in modem histoxy viz., the 
Protestant Reformation, the Political Revolu- 
tion, &c. Rightly^ therefore, we should begin 
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the hiltory o£ Modem Europe from 1453 A.D., 

Rtfd it has been aptly put by Lord^Acton that 
‘Modem history begins under stress of the 
Ottoman conquest*. 

Contrast between Mediaeval and Modern 
Europe : 

(a) The Middle Ages knew nothing of the 
modern conception of the State as a nation ; 
the political unit was- neither large, nor fi’itd 
as it is now. While the individual man is Political, 
recognised as the unit in modem politics, the 
mediaeval ages considered an association of men, 
the commune or giuld, with some sort of inde- 
pendent municipal government as its political 
unit. Again, theoretically, the mediaeval 
politics regarded the whole of Christendom as 
represented by the Holy Roman Empire as a 
single state, which fiction, however, could not 
in fact be long maintained owing to the separa- 
tion of the Church and the State and to the 
constant quarrel between the Pope and the 
Emperor weakening both of them. 

{b) The unit of society in the Middle Ages 
was not the individuj.l as in modem times, but 
the family, guild or corporation. The indivi- 
dual was powerless, unless he could assert him- a- Social, 
self holding some high office in the Church or 
in the State. The organisation of the society 
was feudal in its character, and not industrial 
as in modern times. The feudal lord and his 
vassals in the Middle Ages were bound together 
by mutualities of service and defence. 

\c) Besides, in arts, literature and learning, 3-^Iutel- 
pcople in the Middle Ages indulged iq abstract 
speculations, the modem spirit of criticism and 
enquiiy being totally absent. There was no 
freedom of thought, but blind obedience to 
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4 OUTl^INES OP MODERN EUROPE 

authority. Theology was preferred to scientific 
studies. 

The Transition and its Leading Features : 

The notable features that mark the transi- 
tion from the Middle Ages to* the ^lodem are : 

/. The Renaissance : 

^ith the capture of Constantinople by 
Sultan iVIahomed II in 1453, the Turks finally 
settled themselves in Greece and as a conse- 
quence the Greek scholars fled therefrom to 
the Christian kingdoms of Euroi^e. Greek 
literature and culture thus began to migrate 
towards the western countries, which brought 
forth an intellectual uplieav'al in the minds ot 
men who learnt to think for themselves 
Learning, so long confined to matters concern- 
ing religion only, henceforth came to comprise 
everything human. This rebirth of learning, or 
the Renaissance as it is called, liberalised the 
minds of men who began to take a broader view 
of the world outside, and thereby hastened the 
inauguration of the Modern Age. 

//. The Inventions : 

The introduction of gun-powder altogetliei 
altered the conditions of war by diminishing 
the importance of the feudal nobles of the 
Middle Ages. The invention of the art of 
printing opened up a new world of thought and 
action and helped the spread of learning and 
growth of indivual liberty ; while *’thc 
iinpvoveiuent of the Marines’ Compass facilitated 
the navigation and rendered possible the great 
ocean voyages of the times. New cities alsa 
geew up» protected by walls from the d^reda- 
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tions Sf the feudal nobles which gave a stimulus 
to^ the flourishing industry and commerce.. 

///. The Geographical Discoveries : 

The monopoly of trade in the Levant as well 
as with India and the East so long retained by 
Venice, which liad made her rich, received a 
death-blow in the hands of the Turks who, 
finally settling in Europe, soon conquered 
Mesopotamia, Syria and Egypt and began .•to 
control the Eastern commercial routes through Commence- 
the Mediterranean. As a consequence, voyages 
of discovery were undertaken by other European di^overy. 
nations to find a new highway to the East other 
than the Alediterranean. The Portuguese were 
the first to take up the work under the lead of 
their energetic and enterprising scion of the 
royal house. Prince Henry the Navigator as 
he was called, who throughout his life en- 
couraged the mariners of his country to push 
down the w-cstern coast of Africa. After the 
ilcath of Prince Henry, however, Bartholomew Results of 
Dias succeeded in reaching the Cape of Good the earlier 
Hope (i486), and it was left for Vasco da Gama, ^al 
another Portuguese navigator, to complete the coveries. 
journey round the Caj^je to the Coast of Malabar 
in India (14^8). 

:Meanwhi1e, Cristopher Columbus, a 
Genoese by birth, under the patronage of Queen 
Isabella of Spain (Castile), discovered the New 
World for Spain (1492), though it was not Discovery 
until the middle of the sixteenth century that 
the mainland of the great new double continent v^ld, 
of® America was found. "The unparalleled 
services rendered by Columbus to Spain and 
the world were not however fittingly necogaised, 
as the new continent was named after a Floren- 
tine navigator, Amerigo Vespuoci, who wrote 
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Circum- 
navigation 
of the 
Globe, 1522. 


Effects 
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European 
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Graddsl 
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the first graphic account of .the country 
Another Genoese navigator, John Sebastihn 
Cabot, under the patronage of King Henry VII 
of England, made a similar attempt to discover 
still another passage to India (1497) and thougJi 
he failed, he was able at least «to lay the founda- 
tion of the future English colonics of North 
America. A rcmakable triumph was however 
achieved by Magellan, a Portuguese serving 
uhvier Charles V of Spain, who for the first 
time circum-navigated the globe after suffering 
almost incredible hardships for more than two 
years (151Q - 22 ). 

Thus, with the opening of the Modern 
Age, discoverj^ almost became a passion 
among the chief luiropean nations, specially 
among the Portuguese and the Spaniards, who 
began to show a zeal for colonising, governing, 
and christianising the newly discovered coun- 
tries. New fields for trade and commerce were 
now opened bc‘fore the European peoplc*s, and 
the Mediterranean ceased to be the highway of 
international traffic. The countries open to the 
Atlantic seaboard rose into importance and the 
commercial supremacy of the Mediterranean 
countrie*s sank into decay. Besides, these dis- 
coveries, widening and liberaKsing men’s 
thoughts, pav<*d the way for the religious up- 
heaval, the Reformation, that was to follow. 

IV. Growth of Absolutism : 

The feudal nobles were the dominant 
factors in mediaeval European politics ; but 
with the rise of 'the People in the fifteenth 
century, ^as the result of growing trades and 
industries, class^distinctions were gradually 
weakened and a tendency began to break up 
the old political forms. An unity of interests 
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was ni^ticeable among the European people t^rmation 
which led to fhe formation of the ^European ^^ropean 
nations: e.g,, the union between England and Natims. 
F'landcrs during the Hundred Years* War which 
created the French nation and consolidated the 
English ; the union of the Spanish people into 
(jiie nation as a ^consequence of the growing 
danger from the Moors. Further, with the 
invention of gun-powder, the military services 
of the nobles were no .longer essentially nece‘>- Centrali- 
sary and henceforth their political power began 
to diminish. The King now began to centra- authority 
Use his authority in alliance with the people and leading to 
set up his absolute sw’ay over all classes of his 
subjects. This tendency of monarchical abso- absolutism, 
lutisiu is noticeable in France, in England and 
in Spain, though with different results. 

Epochs in Modern History : 

For the convenience of study we may divide, 
though roughly, the history of Modem 
EAiro])e into the following five epochs; 

(I) TliL Era of the Renaissance and ^^^^ . 
Reformation, from 1453 to 164S : with and** ****”*^^ 
the beginning of the Renaissance or the Reformation 
itvival of the liberal culture of classical 
antiquity in Euroi)e, people began to 
make independent enquiries about everything 
concerning themselves and the question of 
religious refonn loomed large before the public 
mind. The European states, in their attempts 
to break through the oppressive bondages of 
the mediajval system, became perplexed to 
confcrm themselves to the new situation, and 
after much bloodshed between the champions 
*of Catholicism and ProWtantism the ^religious 
disputes were settled in the Peace of West- 
phalia and with them some of the political 
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problems of the time. '‘The Rc^formatiftn was, 
in* fact, ,a political necessity and national 
churches were the inevitable counter-parts of 
the nation-states.** 

(II) The Era of Absolutism, from 164S to 
1780: during this period Riiropean states 
generally adopted the principle of government 
Known as ‘Absolutism*, and for the sake ot 
territorial aggrandisement became iiivoh’cd in 
\^Hrs with each other. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that these two tendencies of absolutism 
and self-aggrandisement were not altogether 
absent both before and after this ]>eriod. bin 
they never stood so prominently and side by 
side ill the forefront of Riiropean i>olitics at any 
other lime. 

(III) Tin Eta of tin Revolution, from 17S0 
to 1815 : this period opened with the momentous 
political revolution in France which gave birth 
to the theory of the ‘Sovereignty of the 
Peo])le’, as also the principle of Nationality in 
Rurope. W’ith it “Iuiro]>ean history merges in 
the history of one nation, one event and one 
man ; the nation is P'rance, the event is the 
French Revolution, and the man is Napf)leon.*’ 

(IV) The Fra of Reconstruction, from 
1815 to 1888 : during the period, the govern- 
ments of Europe adopting a conservative policy 
tried to revert to the pre-revolutionary condi- 
tions and arrangements, and this led to a 
further conflict between the principles if 
monarchical absolutism and the expanding 
ideas of liberty of the people resulting ulti- 
mately in the establishment of representative 
constitutional governments and the reconstruc-» 
tion of states on a new national basis. 

(V) The Era of Imperialism, from 1899 fo 
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niodcrrf times ^ during the closing years of the Imperialism 
nineteenth century, the questions at issue 
between the great Powers of Europe were no 
longer connected with national aspirations on 
the niainlaud of Europe but with imperial am- 
bitions in Asia, iij Africa and in the Islands of 
the South Seas. Early in the twentieth century, 
this idea of new Imperialism grew in strength 
and began to threaten Europe with the theory 
of a world-wide Teuton’ Empire, the 
fyolitik\ which found its consummation in the 
Oreat European War. 

Each f)f these epochs thus followed some General 
general political principle or idea, some leading 
motive, for the purpose of administration and epochs, 
continued the work towards the same end, 
though in new spheres and under different 
conditions. 

Lessons of Modern History : 

The hi.story of Modem Europe teaches us 
bow the mediaeval conditions of life and thought 
have been modified, how the Soul has come to Growth of 
l)e considered as mcjre .sacred than the State, crascience 
how 'liberty of conscience' has been developed and of 
and as a consequence of it apolitical freedom' 
has been secured, extended and finally under- 
stood. "Its great .service is", as Prof. Grant Inter- 
puts it, "to correct national egotism, to allow 
of unhias.sed comparisons between different members 
systems of life and government, and to em- of the 
phasise the inter-dependence of the different 
elements of the commonwealth of Europe." wealth. 
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BOOK I. 

ERA OF THE RENAISSANCE AND 
THE REFORMATION. 

1453 — 165 $. 

CHAPTER I. 

European States in Early Modern Age. 

I. Italy : 

The different states in Italy subject to the 
Holy Roman Empire, could not be controlled by 
the central authority of the Emperor as they 
were situated at a great distance from the 
capital seat of the Emperor. Consequently the 
loading states in Italy viz., Milan, Naples, the 
Papal states, Florence, Venice, began to rule in 
their own way and to struggle with one another 
for their respective ambitions. 

(а) Milan : 

Francesco Sforza, a soldier of fortune, con- 
quered Milan overthrowing the Viscontis, and 
established his dynasty there (1447). He also 
annexed Genoa with the help of France (1464). 
His son, Galeazzo Sforza, ruled despotically for 
ten years, (1466-76). Lodovico Sforza, uncle of 
minor prince Gian Galezzo, became Regent and 
at the instigation of the King of Naples, 
attempted to make himself Duke with the help 
of France, which brought ruin upon himself and 
upon Italy. 

(б) Naple»: 

Naples passed under Alfonso V, the king of 
Spain (Aragon, Sicily and Sardinia) after a long 
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and sudbessfnl ^ contest with Rene, the last Spanish 
representative of the French dynasty in Italy ^aples^*^ 
(1435). Before his death, he divided his donii- begins with 
iiions between his brother John (who obtained Alfonso V. 
the Spanish possessions), and his natural son, 

Ferdinand (who bcjanie king* of Naples). Soon Struggle 
however, Naples became a bone of contention 
between France and Spain, till after a long i<-rance for 
struggle it was defiiiitelv annexed by Spain Naples, 
(Vide Bk. /. Ch. irj. " ' "503. 

(c) The Papal States : 

I'lie temporal dominions of the Pope in- 
cluded Rome, Romagna, and Ancona, which 
were the donations, real or pretended, from the 
Rr>man ICmi>erors and Frankish kings. The 
Papal authorit\' had been reduced to a shadow 
during the Great Schism (1378-1477), after 
which Martin V. re-established his authority at 
Romo, Henceforth the Popes, during their 
short tenures, tried to advance the interests of chur^ 
their families, and nepotism w’as carried to an acejuire 
extreme. The morality of the Popes became so ‘solidarity, 
low that Innocent VIII did not hesitate to ack- 
nowledge his natural sons. His successor, 

Alexander VI, encouraged the plans of Louis 
XII of I^'rance.in his invasion of ^lilan in order 
to carve out with his help a strong principality 
in Italy for his unscrupulous son, Caesar 
Borgia, and had the petty tyrants of his states helps the 
massacred and established a mastery over the unity of 
hereditary dominion of St. Peter. Caesar 
Borgia, conquered Romagna and other small 
States* of central Italy with the aid of the French 
troops, and did not scruple to remove by poison 
or dagger any one of his adherents even, who 
was supposed to stand in his way. He began to 
skilfully play off France against Spain in order 
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to achieve his policy of esta|;)lishingf a great 
secular power out of the states of the church. 
After Aexander’s death, however, Caesar’s 
attempt to secure a Pope of his own choice failed, 
and being imprisoned he was compelled to 
surrender his territories to J’ope Julius II. He 
then escaped to France where he died in a civil 
war. Pope Julius II (1503-13) and his suc- 
cessor Leo X (1513-21), were great patrons of 
arts and letters ; though not great spiritual 
lights. 

(cD Florence : 

Florence, the home of republican liberty in 
the fourteenth centun’, lost her constitution 
under the Albizzis. Cosinio de ^Medici 
(14^8-04) overthrew the Albizzi family 
taking uj) the cause of the lower classes, 
and established a sort of enlightened 
despotism. The Medici never forgot that their* 
power was due to their championship of demo- 
cratic equality and hence they were careful 
enough to exercise their authority without 
colliding with the prejudices of the masses. 
Maintaining friendly relations with Milan and 
Xaples, Cosimo acted as a mediator in Italian 
politics. His son, Piero, (1464-^9) suppressed a 
rebellion instigated hy Venice. 

Lorenzo, the son of Piero, (1460-Q2) 
followed the peace-policy t>f his grand- 
father by maintaitiing the alliance with 
Xaples and Milan. Pope Sixtus I wanted 
to destroy the Medician supremacy at Forence 
and thus disturbed the balance of power iiF Italy. 
Hence Lorenzo, an advocate of peace, maintained 
the Mledician supremacy and Italian balance of 
power by concluding a treaty with Ferdinand of 
Naples. An enlightened despot and able diplo- 
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matist tlliough «IyOrenzo was, he helped to 
degrade the political life of Italy by ^we^ins: 
away all the popular forms of Florentine free- 
dom. Though Florence became the foremost 
city in his age as the nurseiy of literature and 
arts, her commercial supremacy began to decline 
from his time. His son, Piero, became an open 
despot and departed from the traditional policy 
of maintaining the balance of power in Italy, by 
identifying his interests wholly with Naples and 
thereby alienating Milan at a time when there 
was every chance of an invasion of Italy either 
iroiii I^'rance or from Spain. 

In spite of the Mediciaii despotism in Flo- Attempts of 
rcnce, the people longed for the republic and, ^estSSish 
taking up the opportunity of the invasion of a republic 
Charles VIII (1405), rose against the tyrants bailed, 
and re-eslfiblishod a republic under the guidance 
of a pious monk and a great reformer 
Savanarola. But in 1408 Savanarola, at the 
intrigues of his enemies, was burnt at the stake 
and Medician supremacy was restored in 1512. 

(e) Venice : 

The most prominent of the Italian states in 
the lifteenth c<^ntur>^ was Venice, the *Queen of 
the Adriatic*. Her government was a close and The 
suspicious oligarchy. Power was confined to 
certain families whose names were inscribed in 
the ‘Golden Book.' The executive council of 
ten members was all powerful. The Doge of 
Venice was the nominal president with powers 
extretnely limited. 

The power of Venice was due to l^er vast 
commerce and territorial possessions. Before 
the rise of the Turks, the Venetians had 
a monopoly of commerce ih the I«evant as well^ 
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as with India and the East through fhe ports 
di Egyptf Syria, and Greece. In 1453 Constanti- 
nople fell, and in 1461 the Turks conquered 
Morea and a greater part of Greece. Venice 
resisted the progress of the Turks, but meeting 
with many reverses in the*‘war that followed, 
concluded the disgraceful Treaty of Constanti- 
noplc (1479), by which she surrendered most of 
t her territorial possessions and agreed to hold tlie 
rest as tributaries of the Sultan. To compciivsate 
for the loss, Venice now entered upon a policy 
of self-agrandisenient in Italy, and being 
entangled in the meshes of Italian politics 
roused the jealousy of her neighbours. More- 
over, the discovery of the cape-route to India by 
Vasco da Gama in 1498 drew off the oriental 
commerce to Spain and Portugal, dealing a 
death-blow to the Venetian commercial pros- 
perity. Thus began the decline of Venice, but ' 
the republic continued its existence till Napo- 
leon ended it in 1797. 

2. Germany : 

The numerous feudal ‘estates’ of the ICmpire 
had gained a constantly increasing independence 
of the central authority of tho Emperor and 
were jealous of one another. Theoretically, 
the Holy Roman Emperor was the temporal 
head of Europe, but in reality he was a puppet 
in his own Empire. His office was elective, the 
privilege of election being vested in the seven 
electors — Archbishops of Mainz, Koln, and 
Trier, the Count Palatine of the Rhine, the 
Duke of Saxony, the Margrave of Branden- 
butgh, and the King of Bohemia. On 
election he was called the King of the 
Romans, and after his coronation by the 
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Pope he was recognised as the Emperor Emperor 
of the Holy Roman Empire. iThe Ehi- 
peror was bound to consult the Diet or the Se^Diet 
German assembly comprising of three chambers : of three 
the Six Electors (Bohemia excepted) forming 
the first House, tke ecclesiastics and the lesser 
princes the second, while the third being com- 
posed of the deputies of the Free Cities. The 
authority of the Emperor "was very weak owing 
to, the practical independence of the subordinate Reasons 
princes or Electors who extorted concessions 
from him, more and more favourable to their pt>iitical 
independence, at the time of the elections, as unit3^ in 
well as for the selfish policy pursued by Germany, 
the third chamber which was looked down 
upon by the other two chambers : besides, 
a class of nobles, the Ritters, being excluded 
from the ‘Diet’ and having no interest in the 
general welfare of the Empire, organised a re- 
gular system of highway robbery and kept the 
country in a state of chronic anarchy. The 
Emperor had no definite source of income, nor 
any standing army. 

The Empire under Maximilian : 

Frederic I, the first Hohciizollern Margrave 
of Brandenburgh, tried to maintain the unity 
of Germany by organising a standing army, a 
regular system of assembly, and a system of Early 
common taxation, but he failed. With 
the election of Albert of Austria as Empire 
Emperor, the monarchy became hereditary 
in tile House of Hapsburgs ; but German 
disunion and discords led to the falling 
away of the outlying territories ^f the Frederic 
Einpire in the reign of Frederic III. So the m, 
Swabian Lectgue Was formed to promote general ^^ 57-931 
peace, specially to decide dij^utes by arbitratio3\ 
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I 

instead of by sword. The immediate object 
of' the league, viz., to check the violences of 
Albert Duke of Bavaria through a court of 
arbritration consisting of princes, knights, and 
citizens, was gained, and it also was able to 
destroy during its existence (14SS-T533) one 
hundred and forty strongholds of the Ritters 
or the nobles who opposed Gemianic unity. 

On the death of Frederic III in 1403, his 
son Maximilian, who had already secured the 
Austrian territories to his father and the succes- 
sion in Hungary and Bohemia to the Hapsburgs, 
came to the throne. In 1502 Maximilian 
assumed the title of Emperor without going 
through the ceremony of coronation, thus setting 
an exani]>lc of independence of Papal authority. 
During his reign the last serious attempt was 
made to remodel the antiquated machinery of 
the imperial government. In order to raise 
funds to oppose the French in Italy he sum- 
moned the Diet of Worms (1405), taking advan- 
tage of which the German Tistates demanded 
constitutional reforms. A perpetual public 
peace w^as proclaimed and the right of private 
wars to settle disputes was abolished, and a 
Court of Appeal for this purpose, called the 
Imperial Chamber, was permanently set up, 
consisting of a President and sixteen Assessors, 
the President being nominated by the Emperor 
and the Assessors by the Diet. By it the unity 
of the Empire was recognised. A general tax, 
the Common Penny, was imposed. Berthold, 
the leader of the constitutional party, ftftther 
secured, a council — the Council of Regency — 
consisting of the representatives of the Estates 
for the administration of political affairs. To 
^enforce the execution of the laws, Gennany was 
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divided* into, ten circles : Austria, Burgrundy ( 4 ) Division 
Upper Saxony and BrandenburglL hov^er 
Saxony, Franconia, Swabia, BavaAa. West- circles, 
phalia, Upper Rhine, and Lower Rhine. 

His foreign policy was chiefly concerned £ 

with Italy and Frstfice. In Italy his aim was to Maxi- 

makc good the ancient imperial claims, but he “dian : 

miserably failed in almost all his campaigns 

there. * He conducted the quarrel of Charles the (a) failure 

Bold of Burgundy with Louis XI of France after ^ • 

Charles’s death, because Charles’s daughter, 

Mary, whom he married, was excluded from 

her father’s possessions in France on the plea 

of the Salic law of succession. Though he could partial 

success 

not secure all his father-in-law’s dominions in prince; 
France, he later on acquired Artois and Franchd- 
Comtd. He was also the lord of the Netherlands (c) the 
which was one of the possessions of Charles the ^nd 
Bold, his father-in-law, and not a French fief, secured by 
Again, marrying his son Philip to Joanna, the policy of 
daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, he 
prepared for his descendents the way to Spanish 
succession. Thus by a number of matrimonial 
bargains he contributed much to the advance of 
the Hapsburgs, Besides, he tried to unite all 
Europe againsf the Turks, though he could not Turks, 
unfortunately inspire enthusiasm among his 
own countrymen for a national war of defence. 

Thus, while the reforms of Maximilian Hstimate 
helped much to make a peaceful settlement of ^ 
the internal discords in the Empire, they did not ****“• 
subs^ntially strengthen the position of the 
central authority of the Emperor. Though his 
foreign policy led to the establishmeRt of a 
strong monarchy, his political career was full 
of disappointments. 


2 
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3. France : 

While ^Italy and Germany, at the opening 
of the Modem Age, had fallen into confusion for 
want of national unity, France, Spain and 
England were being consolidated under the 
rule of the strong monarchs. The Hundred 
Years* War in France had strengthened the 
central authority of the king who was allowed 
to organise an army and to levy and collect a 
perpetual tax called the Taille, Vested thus 
with the two potent engines of despotism, name- 
ly the standing arm3" and the power of the 
purse, Charles \TI and his son Louis XI 
began to exercise absolute authority at home 
and followed a i>olicy of aggrandisement abroad. 
The nobles organised the Lcajs^uc of Public Weal 
to curb the growing power of J<ouis and joined 
with Charles the Bold, the duke of Burgundy, 
against him. At first Louis XI had to yield 
disgracefully, but later on with the help of the 
Swiss, the first military i)ower of the time, 
Charles was defeated and killed and the league 
put down. Burgundy and Provence were 
annexed for want of male heirs ; and Rousillon 
was conquered from the king of Aragon which 
gave Louis a strong frontier on the side of the 
Pyreneese. The reign of Louis XI thus marks 
an epoch in the history of the French monarchy. 
He suppressed the power of the nobles, elevated 
the lower classes and greatly developed the 
industrial and commercial forces of the country, 
which contributed much to the centralisation of 
the government as well as the consolidaiii^n of 
the kingdom. He was a patron of letters and 
science,' and the healing art made a rapid pro- 
gress under him. The development of the art 
of printing and the institution of regular fiostsr 
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jireatly helped to modernise France. He died 
in 1483, and was succeeded V his •son 
Charles VIII. 

Though Charles VIII did not possess the 
genius of his father, he inherited a monarchy 
more powerful than any other in Europe with 
its vast resources. He acquired Brittany and Ambitious 
thus almost completed the unification of France. 

Being ambitious to signalise himself by soipe VIII 
great deed, he now thought of foreign conquests 
and appeared in Italy with the object of conquer- 
ing Naples on the strength of certain testa- 
mentary claims, though of little validity. This 
roused the jealousy of Ferdinand of Aragon 
(vSpain) who had a rightful claim to the throne 
of Naples, and both the Kings of France and 
Spain henceforth became rivals for the possession 
of Italy, where was continued for more than 
sixty years with brief intervals of peace. 

4. Spain : 

Foundation of the Spanish Monarchy : 

The important jiroviiices of Castile, Aragon, 

Navarre, and l\)rtugal had no unity amongst of 
them, in spite of their long wars with their com- of ^paiu. 
moil foe, th§ floors. The destructive quarrels 
between the nobles and the citizens were fatal 
to the unity of Spain. But in 1469 Crown Prince Steps in 
Ferdinand the Catholic of Aragon, was married unification 
to Princess Isabella of Castile, and with their of Spain : 
accession to the respective thrones of Aragon 
and Castile, both the provinces became united. 

Thi conquest of Granada, the last stronghold pl^inand 
of the Moors in the peninsula, by ^ the new and 
monarchs (1492) consolidated the monarchy and 
gfave the Spaniards that martial character which capture 
made Spain the foremost European power in of Granada. 
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(c) Conquest the next century. In 1512, P^dinancf also 
of Navarre, conquered Navarre, and the unity of Spain was 
accomplished. 

The unification of Spain ushered in a period 
of territorial expansion, and the very year the 
Expansion Moorish strongholds in Spain fell (r492)» 
of the Columbus discovered and won for Spain the 

do^nion. magnificent dominion of the New World through 
the patronage of Queen Isabella. Ferdinand’s 
general, Gonsalvo de Cordova conquerred 
Naples in 1504, and his minister, Cardinal 
Ximencs, also made an extensive conquest on 
the Barbaric coasts of Africa. 


Estimate of 
character. 


Character and Policy of Ferdinand : 

Ferdinand the Catholic was full of avarice 
and hypocrisy which led to the destruction of 
the spirit of enterprise amongst his people ; 
but his ability, courteous and energetic nature 
coupled with Isabella’s dignified tastes, her 
sweetness and moderation of character, contri- 
buted much to the union of Castile and Aragon 
and the foundation of a strong united monarchy. 
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His foreign policy was to extend the Spanish 
influence in other European courts so as to 
counteract the rising power of France, and for 
this purpose he used matrimony as his instru- 
ment. He thus married his first daughter to 
King Emanuel of Portugal and after her death, 
to keep up the connection, again married his 
fourth daughter to him. His second daughter, 
Joanna, was married to Philip, the only son 
of Emperor Maximilian, which brought the 
Spanish crown to the Hapsburgs of Austria. 
Catharine,* his third daughter, was married to 
the English Prince Arthur, and after his death 
to his brother Henry VIII of England ; while 
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his only son* John, was married to Margaret, 
'daughter of Maximilian, who had boen betrothed 
formerly to Charles VIII of Prance, but he died 
soon after. 

In his domestic policy, Ferdinand ably 
centralised his ^government by reducing the 
importance of the feudal parliaments of Castile 
and Aragon and by establishing the infamous 
Inquisition (1482), a royal court armed with 
spiritual weapons, to suppress heresy in Spain, 
under the authority of a bull of Pope Sixtus IV. 
The Jews and the Moors, the two most pro- 
gressive and industrial elements of the popula- 
tion of Spain, were systematically persecuted, 
expelled, or crushed. He also checked the 
robber-knights by organising a formidable body 
of police and secured the peace of the land. 
He died in 1516. 
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Eixrly Career of Charles I {of Spain) or 
Emperor Charles V {of Germany) : 

Ferdinand was succeeded by Charles, the 
son of his daughter Joanna.* He was bom at 
Ghent in the Netherlands and ascended the His birth 
Spanish throne in 1516. Though his education pontage, 
was defective, he had to play an important part 
in the history of Europe in the first half of the 
sixteenth century. After his accession, he un- His e^ly 
wisely dismissed his father^s minister. Cardinal 
Ximenes, who did much for the Spanish measures 
. — - in Spain. 

Maximilian, = Mary, daughter 
Ferdinand of = Isabella of Emperor of of Charles the 
" Aragon I Castile Austria and Bold of the 
I Germany. Netherlands. 
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monarchy by keeping the Spanish* nobles in 
chedk wheft they revolted during the minority 
of the king, as well as by an able management 
of the wars in Navarre and Africa. The Junta, 
the formidable league of the Spanish communes, 
tried to overthrow the monarthy, and Charles 
suppressed it. On the death of Emperor Maxi- 
milian, Charles was also elected Emperor of 
Germany (1519)- 

Thus the dominions of Charles were more 
extensive “than any European monarch since 
Charlemagne had possessed*'. It comprised the 
duchy of the Netherlands, the kingdom of 
Spain, and the Spanish possessions in Italy and 
Sicily together with the Spanish colonies in the 
New World, as well as the kingdoms of Austria, 
Germany, and their dependencies. His reign is 
important for his long war with his rival Francis 
I of France, and his great struggle with the 
Reform movement in Germany. 

5. England : 

In 1453, the Hundred Year’s War with 
France ended in the defeat of the English under 
Talbot at Casiillon, the English only holding 
Calais and the Channel islands. England next 
entered into the dvil strife, the Wars of the 
Roses, (1455-85), in which Richard III, the 
last king of the House of York, was defeated 
and killed at the battle of Boswortk. Henry VTI 
of the Tudor line, a descendant of the Lancastri- 
ans, succeeded and married Elizabeth, a daughter 
of the House of York, thus uniting the t^o 
rival houses of York and Lancaster and bringing 
the domestic strife to an end. He ^tabUshed 
a strong and almost absolute monarchy in 
Enjgland by curbing the authority of the turbu- 
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lent nobles, hy enforcing the Statute of Livery 
and Maintenances^ by establishing tl^ court *of 
Star Chamber, and by raising money indepen- 
dently of the Parliament through fines and 
Benevolences. The French designs upon Italy 
led the Spanish king, Ferdinand the Catholic, 
to enter into alliance with England, and 
Catharine, the daughter of the Spanish king, was and Spain, 
married to Prince Arthur’ (the eldest son of^ 

Henry Vll) and after his death to his brother, 

Henry VIII, with the sanction of Pope Julius II. 

Henry VII ’s daughter, Margaret, was also 
married to king James IV of Scotland, which 
paved the way for the futiure union of the crowns 
of England and Scotland. 

During the reign of Henry VIII, Eng- Henry yiii, 
laud entered definitely into P^uropan poli- ^^ister 
tics, and after an invasion of France Cardinal 
a peace was concluded with her new king, Wolsey. 
P'rancis I, 1)3^ Chancellor Wolsey. After- 
Ferdinand^s death his grandson Charles, the son 
of Joanna and Philip, became king of Spain and 
st<x)d as the rival of Francis I of France for 
supremacy on the continent. Through the Ilis 
ability of Wolsey, England was able to maintain 
a balance between the two, though she herself ‘ ’ 
gained nothing out of the struggle. The foreign 
policy of England throughout the reign of 
Henry VIII was an unprofitable one, though 
there was a distinct advance in England’s 
position. The wave of the great religious move- 
ment, the Reformation, reached England during 
his #eign, and Henry played a prominent part 
in it. 


6. Thc^ Ottoman Empire : 

The history of Modem Europe begins under 
the pressure of the Ottoman Turks. Taking 
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advantage of the internal disputes among the 
Gfeeks, the Turks first settled in Europe in the 
middle of the fourteenth century. Sultan 
Mahomed II conquered Constantinople in 
^453> which came to be the capital of the 
Ottoman Empire in Europe.'*’ He allowed the 
Greeks to reside in his dominions. He was 
also able to conquer Morea and the Greek 
pmpire of Trebizond which included Servia. 
Moldavia, Wallachia, Herzgovina, Monte- 
negro and Bosnia. Then all the Venetian 
possessions in Greece were gradually brouglit 
under his sway, though the Venetian com- 
merce was secured by the Treaty of ConsiantU 
nofyle (1479). The Sultan had trained an 
immense number of slaves for his civil and 
military administration : besides the captives in 
war, a regular tax of children was imposed 
on the conquered people and they were rigidly 
trained to be well-disciplined soldiers and 
administrators. These soldiers formed the 
famous corps of the Janissaries — long the 
backbone of the Turkish army and the terror 
of Europe. With their help, Mahomed led an 
Italian expedition and captured Otranto which 
however was lost just after his death in 1481. 

Mahomed’s successor, Bajazet II, was averse 
to war and became unpopular with the Janis* 
sartes who helped his son Selim I — the idol of 
the army — ^to depose Bajazet. Selim exetnded 
the empire by the conquests of Mesopotamia, 
Syria, and Egypt. The annexation of Egypt 
gave thp Sultan the Caliphate or the spiritual 
and temporal headship of Islam, pnd absolute 
control of the Levant which dealt a death-blow 
to the Venetian commercial suprema^ in the 
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Western Medfterranan. Selim was «uccee^ed 
by Solyman the Magnificent (isao)* 
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Ambitions of France and Spain 
in Italy. 

French Invasion of Naples : 

The tyranny of P'erdinand I of Naples and 
his son provoked a rebellion among the Neopo- 
litan nobles who intrigued to offer the crown 
either to Charles VIII of PVance who had a 
testamentary claim to the throne of Naples, or 
to Ferdinand the Catholic, the lawful son of 
John II, who might rightfully claim the throne 
against his bastard cousin Ferdinand. Venice, 
however, fearing any increase of the maritime 
power of Spain induced the Neopolitans to 
apply to Charles VIII of France (1492). Again 
Lodovico Sforza, who wanted to supplant his 
nephew, Gian Galea/zo in the dnchy of Milan 
sought for FVench assistance (1493). Charles 
VIII thus got a golden opportunity of claiming 
and conquering Naples, when Milan, Venice, 
and Naples were his allies. 

In 1494 Charles VIII appeared in Milan and 
made Lodovico its Duke. Then he entered 
Florence as conqueror, imopposcd by the 
Florentines who were passsing through internal 
troubles. Next, he frightened the Pope intq sub- 
mission and compelled him to cede some towns. 
In Naples, King Alfonso II, the successor of 
Ferdinand, being nervous at the near approach 
of the French fled cowardly, and the Neopolitan 
^nobles hailed the French with joy. Charles^ 
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always fortunate in Italy, thus seized the 
tlirone of Naples unopposed. 

League against French Ambitions : 

The rapid success and the establishment of 
the French in Italy alarmed the Italians as well 
as the forci^^n states Milan was claimed by 
Charles VIIIS cousin, Louis of Orleans, as a 
lepresentative of the old Visconti family 
Venice feared the establishment of a powerful 
state as her neighbour Emperor Maximilian Formation 
feared the designs of Charles on his empire, formidable 
The Pope lamented the cession of his towms to league 
Chailes Ferdinand the Catholic (of Spain) 
burnc d with anger at the frustration of his Charles to 
claim to Naples and, as king of Sicily, was lose 
opposed to the French occupation of Naples. 

So Milan, Venice, the Pope, Ferdinand of 
•Spam, and Emperoi Maximilian formed a 
league to drive out the French from Italy and 
maintain the ‘balance of power’ in Euroiie 
The news ol the conclusion of the league at 
once induced volatile Charles to abandon his 
conquests and to ntuin to France. On his 
way he was opposed b\ an amiv of the allies, 
anel an indese'ive battle was fauglit at bornov'> 

(1495) Charles* reached Fiance unmolested, 
blit there w^as iiothins> left to the French crown 
of what he had won in Italy He died three 
years later and was succeeded by his cousin 
Louis of Orleans as Louis XII 

Louis XII*s Invasion of Italy and 
Sfianisk Conquest of Naples : 

On succeeding to the French throne, •Louis French 
had two aims in view — ^to conquer Milan as a conquest 
descendant of the Visconti family who had Milan, 
ruled there before the Sforzas, and to conquer 
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Naples fis succssor of Charles Vfll. He easily 
won ovcir Venice, Florence and Pope Alexander 
VI, and appeared in Milan. Lodovico fled and 
Milan was easily conquered. Shortly after 
Lodovico was captured, and he died after ten 
years of imprisonment, paying the penalty for 
his short-sighted policy in inviting the 
French into Italy. Having accomplished his 
first object, Louis now turned to Naples. 
Ferdinand of Spain, who also had a claim to 
Naples, in order to avoid war with France, 
concluded the Treaty of Granada for such parti- 
tion of Naples as would be beneficial to both 
(1500). Thus French and Spanish troops con- 
quered Naples from Ferdinand II who had to 
die in captivity in France. Now a quarrel, and 
then a war, took place between France and 
Spain regarding the partition. Spain how- 
ever attained success through the military skill 
of her commander Gonsalvo de Cordova, and 
annexed Naples (1503). Next year, another 
French attempt to recover Naples was also 
baffled by Gonsalvo. 

League of Cambray and French Conquest 
of Milan : 

Pope Julius II, who aspired* to play a great 
and decisive part in Italian politics, wished to 
recover all the old papal territories of which 
the largest portion was in the hands of Venice. 
The European princes also, for various reasons, 
looked with jealousy upon Venice. In 1508, 
Pope Julius organised the League of Cambray 
with powerful rulers like Louis XII, Ferdinand 
of Sphin, Emperor Maximilian, to despoil the 
republic of Venice. The French defeated the 
Venetians in 1509 and Julius recovered the 
Papal territories from Venice ; but Venice was 
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saved froiln ruin .owing to a subsequent quarrel 
among the allies. This league has been said to 
be a ‘great political crime*. 

Gaining his object. Pope Julius suddenly 
turned round to free Italy from the forigners. 

At it, l/ouis XII now summoned a general 
Council at Pisa to depose the Pope. The Coancil 
European princes became dissatisfied at 
this interference of Louis with ecclesiastical Holy 
affairs, and the Pope was able to conclude a League. 
Holy League with Emperor Maximilian, Ferdi- 
nand of Spain, Henry VIIP of England, and 
the Swiss (1511). At first France faught suc- 
cessfully, but by 1513 she lost all that she had 
won in Italy ; the Sforzas were restored by The French 
the Swiss to Milan, and the Medicis were re-es- lost Milan, 
tablished in Florence by Spain. Meanwhile in 
France itself, Ferdinand of Spain had conquered 
Navarre on the borders of the Pyrenees and 
Heiiiy VIII of England won the Battle of the 
Spurs, Pope Julius died in 1513, and French 
diplomacy succeeded in breaking up the League 
before the death of Louis in 1515. 

Francis I, the successor of Louis, young Francis I 
and ambitious as he was, determined to recon- reconquered 
quer Milan. With the help of the Venetians, 
he suddenly attacked the country and defeating 
the Swiss at the battle of Marignano reconquered 
it. The Sforzas retired with a pension 
to France, and for sometime the Italian wars, 
which had begun in 1494, were closed. Treaty 
Francis entered into a ** Concordat** or ^^^^Pranci? 
with P#pe Leo X, which restored Parma andandLebX. 
Piacenza to Milan and the Pope was to get 
certain pa3nnents from France which had* been 
stopped for about a century. 

Ferdinand the Catholic of Spain became 
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afraid of the re-establishment of ^the FVcnch in 
Italy at}d thought of forming a new league 
against France, but he died shortly after (1516) 
Charles, the grandson of Ferdinand, who 
succeeded to the Spanish throne, concluded with 
Francis the Treaty of Noyen which gave Italy 
a brief interval of peace. 

Struggle between Francis I and Charles V : 

Causes of the Quarrel : 

On the death of Emperor Maximilian in 
151Q, both Francis I of France and Charles V 
of Spain became rivals for the Imperial dignity 
of Ocrinany. Charles, however, managed lo 
get himself elected as Emperor (Charles V) of 
Germany without any difficulty and this made 
Francis his deadly enemy. As the territories 
of these two rival princes touched each other at 
several points, petty local (piarrels began to 
take place often. Added to this, both the 
sovereigns had conflicting claims in Italy. 
Charles becoming Emperor claimed Milan, now 
held by Francis, as part of his imperial pos- 
se.ssions, while Francis as the descendant of 
Charles of France laid his counter-claim 

upon Xaples which \vas in possession of Charles 
as the successor of Ferdinand^ the Catholic of 
Spain. War was thus renewed in Italy between 
these two rival monarchs. 

Allies in the War : 

Both Francis and Charles now eagerly sought 
for alliances with Henry VIII of linglaiid and 
Pope Leo X. Francis met Henry for the pur- 
pose on the *Field of the Cloth of GotiL* near 
Calais (1520), but nothing came of the inter- 
view. Charles, however, finally succeeded in 
winning Henry over to his side by the Treaty 
of Graveiiftes, Pope Leo, though first sided 
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with I^rancis^ .was also similarly won over by 

Charles. 

First Period of the War : 

Hostilities commenced in 1520, when the 
French overran Spanish Navarre, taking camiS^ 
Pampeluna where the Spanish Knight Ignatius in Navarre. 
Loyola was wounded to be the founder later on 
of the famous Order of the Jesuits. Before the 
end of the year however the French were driven 
out of the country. In Italy also the French 
were opposed by the Imperial army and driven 
out of Milan which was restored to the Sforzas 
Francis, again, led a large army into Italy to 
recover ]Milan, but sustained a crushing defeat Success 
in the battle of Pavia and was taken prisoner of Charles 
(1525). ‘‘Nothing is left me^*, he wrote to Ws 
mother, “save honor and life”. He was not treaty of 
released till he signed the Treaty ilfadr/J Madrid. 
(1526) wherebt’- he ceded to Charles the countries 
of Flanders and Artois and the duchy of Bur- 
gundy as well as gave up his claims to Milan : 
both the kings also arranged to unite in suppres- 
sing heresy. 

Returning to France, however, PVancis repu- 
diated the treaty and joined with Venice, Milan, 
and Pope Clevicnt VIT in a new Holy League Holy 
at Cognac against Charles. Acting on his I^a*r«e 
system of Balance of Power, Cardinal Wolsey, agairir^*^ 
the minister of Henry VIII of England, also Charles, 
allied that country with France. The allies 
however could effect very little against Charles. 

Rome was taken and sacked by the Imperial Sack of 
trood& and the army of the league was routed 
(1527). Francis made two more attempts to 
retrieve his cause in Italy, both of which ended 
in failure. Hostilities were at last brought to xjeftat of 
a clcfst by the Peace of Canibray (1529) : Francis jPrancis. 
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was to renounce all bis claims on ^lan, Naples, 
Genoa, P"]^nders, and Artois, though he was 
allowed to retain Burgundy. The French were 
thus altogether driven out of Italy, and all the 
Italian states, except Venice, passed under 
Charles. Charles was now formally crowned 
king of Italy and Emperor by the Pope (1530), 
and the House of Hapsburg obtained a supre- 
macy for three centuries to come. 

Second Period of the War : 

The Turkish Sultan Solynian besieged 
Vienna, the capital of Austria, in 1530, but 
being repelled he began to threaten Germany 
with an invasion. At the same ^ime the Corsairs 
of Tunis under Barbarossa as well as the Alge- 
rian pirates began to infest the northern shores 
of the Mediterranean. Emperor Charles, with a 
large army and fleet, landed on the African 
shores, defeated Barbarossa and captured Tunis. 
Taking advantage of this preoccupation of the 
Emepror, Francis began to intrigue against him, 
entered into close relations with England and 
Scotland, and even went so far as to form an 
alliance with the Sultan. Charles attacked the 
French territory of Provence (1536), but failed 
to take it. Through the mediation of Pope 
Paul III, hostilities were however suspended by 
the Truce of Nice (1538), which was to last for 
ten years. Before four years did elapse, how- 
ever, a dispute arose as to the duchy 
of Milan which Charles had conferred 
upon his son Philip, and encouraged 
by the failure of an expeditions of 
Charles against the pirates of Algiers, Francis 
formed a fresh alliance with the Sultan to try 
the fortunes of his war with the Emperor. 
Charles declaimed against this alliance and in- 
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vaded Champa^e with a powerful., German 
army (1542). He also induced Henr^f VIII of 
England to attack Boulogne. Peace was how- 
ever concluded by the Treaty of Crespy (1544) : Peace of 
Francis renounced all his claims to Naples, Crespy 
Flanders and ArtoiS, while Charles gave up his 
claim on Burgundy. Francis died three years 
later. 

General Results of the Struggle : 

The protracted struggle between Francis and 
Charles had its important and far-reaching 
consequences. It saved France from being 
reduced to a depcndenc3»' of Spain and thereby Humiliation 
destroying the political equilibrium of the Euro- of 
pean states. For the first time a sort of con- ® 
sciousness was roused in the minds of the Euro- European 
pean people that though belonging to different 
states, their fortunes were bound together as maintained, 
members of the great European commonwealth 
of nations, and out of it practically originated 
the political doctrine of the 'Balance of Power* 
among the European states which however "did 
not fully develop into a system until 1668 in the 
Age of Louis XIV of France and which even 
now lies at the bottom of the European diplo- 
macy. Protestantism got time to obtain such a Cause of 
firm footing in Germany and in other countries 
that all subsequent efforts to crush it became saved, 
ineffectual. Christendom sustained severe losses 
in the hands of the Ottoman Turks by prevent- 
ing united action on the part of the Christian 
princes of Europe. Italy being the chief theatre Spread 
of the struggle, the cause of the Renaissance 
received a rude shock in that country, while sance in 
France took up the movement in right earnest France, 
and was benefitted out of it. 
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Closg of the Italian Wars 

Francis 1 of France died in 1547 leaving his 
son Henry II to succeed him, and the struggle 
between France and the Austro-Spanish House 
of the Hapsburgs became henceforth complicated 
with the Protestant movement in Germany. In 
1552 Heniy II joined his hands with the Protest- 
.ant leaders against Charles V in his war with 
the League of Schmalkalden (Vide Bk. /. Ch. 
111 ). Charles however abdicated in 155b, leaving 
his Italian possessions to his son, Philip 11, kill).; 
of Spain and the Netherlands : Pope Paul IV 
(Caraffa) now entered into an alliance with 
Henry II to drive out the Spanianls from 
Italy. Philip was assisted by the ICnglisli 
under the influence of their queen, ]Mar\' Tudor, 
now’ the wife of Philip. The Pope was 
soon reduced by the Duke of Alva, Philipps* 
governor of Naples, but the war between 
France and Spain lingered on a little. 
At last the French w’ere badly beaten by llit 
Spanish troops at Si- Quentin (1557) in the north 
of France and then again at (havciines (1558), 
though they succeeded in coiuiuering Calais, the 
last English possession on the French soil. The 
French king was forced to submit to the Treaty 
of Cateau-Cambresis (1559) which closed the long 
struggle between France and Spain for the ih)s- 
session of Italy. By it Milan and Naples re- 
mained in the possession of Spain, and all Italy 
was now practically in vSpanish power ; Calais 
was retained by France and the thrcc« great 
bishoprics of Metz, Toul, and Verdun were 
ceded to her. Finally it was arranged that 
Philip should Marry Kizabeth, daughter of the 
French King, his wife Mary Tudor of England 
having already died. 
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Though the treaty of Cateau-Camtiresis dii 
not bring about a permanent allianc% between importance 
France and Spain that was hoped for, it must be ^ ^ 
noticed that France was successful in resisting cateS- ° 
the formation of a great Hapsburg monarchy Cambresis. 
which would threaten the independence of the 
lesser states 9f Europe : the Empire and Spain 
became henceforth separated. Religious, rather 
than political, di£Ferenccs were to divide 
Europe for sometime to come, and when the 
struggle recommenced it took the form of a na- 
tional duel between Prance and Spain. 
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The Reformation Moveihent in Europe. 

Meaning of the Reformation : 

The ^Reformation’ is the name ordinarily 
given to the great religio-political movement 
which swept over Europe in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, involving the emancipation of the Church 
and State in many countries from the domination 
of the Papacy and the establishment of various 
national and territorial churches. It became a 
dual movement, being, on the one hand, an in- 
surrection against the universal ecclesiastical 
supremacy claimed by the Roman pontiffs, and, 
on the other, a * 'renovation of the religious and 
moral life of Western Christendom.” 

Causes of the Reformation : 

The Renaissance, that great intellectual 
awakening in Italy at the close of the mediaeval 
age, had led to the development of liberal and 
intelligent views of life amonfj the educated 
classes who began to criticise independently the 
whole mediaeval system of ideas, beliefs, and 
practices. But while Italy, instead of demanding 
reform of religion, indulged in unparalleled 
artistic activity, the Northern countries, above 
all, felt a need for moral reform ; and i( was 
in Germany that the new spirit of the Renais- 
sance was first applied to the service of religion. 

The real reason, however, for the beginning 
of the ReformaJUon was the existence in the 
•Church of most serious scandals and abuses. In 
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the latter half 4>f the fifteenth century, the spin- (b) Ue 
tual life of the Church had sunk to ajiower ebb, 
and the personal wickedness of the Popes had the P<q;>e 8 
risen to their height. The spiritual heads of the Stension 
Church of Rome became no better than the tern- of their 
poral princes, an<f being much mixed up in the 
Italian wars called on men to support their poli- leadiw to 
tical schemes under pretence of helping the ^ 
cause of the Church. Religion, instead of being them as 
a thing of the heart, fast degenerated into an spi^ial 
ignoble superstition by the worship of relics and ^ 
images, pompous ceremonies, etc., and by a 
S3''stcm of persecution which stifled all freedom 
of thought and established a dreadful spiritual 
despotism. Besides, the Popes indulged in all 
sorts of sensual delights : Pope Alexander VI 
led a most vicious life ; his successor Julius IT 
was anxious for the extension of his territories ; 

Irco X was a refined sensualist. Spiritual guid- 
ance could therefore be no longer expected from 
the Popes. 

Moreover, with the growing sentiment of na- (c) The 
tional patriotism, the temporal princes also grew finaneW 
jealous of the claims of the Papacy. In the 
middle ages, the states of Western Europe from every 
were regarded as a sort of Christian common- 
wealth with the Pope as its spiritual head who jealousy 
claimed the right to appoint or nominate 
church offices, to tax the clergy and the church ^nts. * 
properties, and drew an immense revenue from 
eveigr state in the shape of Annates or through 
the system of Indulgences. With the awakening 
sense of nationality, the secular govfermnents 
began to assume new functions and fre^ res- 
ponsibilities on behalf of the people whieh re- 
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quircd larger revenues. Thus the. finaiicial de- 
mands oir^the Roman See became galling and 
intolerable to the lay governments of the differ- 
ent states at a time when there arose a loud 
protest against the moral life of the Church. 

All these circumstances l:ombined together 
to bring about that division of the Christian 
church which is known as the Reformation. 

Precursors of the Reformation : 

Earnest men indignant at the wrongs done 
to humanity by the Papal despotism rose in 
Europe from time to time, but they were uni- 
formly unsuccessful and generally perished as 
Earlier martyrs. John WycIIffe, first raised his voice 

attempts against the Papal authority in England in the 

reform fourteenth century (hence called, the 'Alorning- 

failed. star of the Reformation*), but his followers, the 

Lollards, were persecuted and Lollardism was 
put down by the I^ancastrian rulers. John Huss 
and Jeroma, the Austrian Reformers as well as 
Savanarola, the Florentine Reformer, alike fel* 
victims to spiritual tyranny. At the close of the 
fifteenth and early in the sixteenth centuries, 
however, the celebrated Humanhfs in Germany 
The late ^ John Reuchlin, Ulrich von Hutten) and in 

England (e.g. ^The Oxford Reformers') pre- 
^▼eloped pared the minds for the reform of the Church, 
though from within by the spread of education 
Reformation, conducive to true piety and without breaking 
the mediaeval unity of Christendom. Thus^these 
Humanists were Reformers, though they differed 
radically from the revolutionary ideas of Martin 
Luther, the author and the 'Master-spirit of the 
Reforfiiation’. 
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I. The Reformation in Germany : 

Martin Luther and the Begiaaiag of the 
Movement : 

His Early Career : 

Bom in a pea&nt family in Thuringia in Luther and 
1483, he was sent to the University of Erfurt, a his^ early 
seat of liberal education in Germany, where he experifSace 
carefully learnt the scholastic philosophy. His* 
thirst for divine knowledge led him, in spite of 
the wishes of his father, to join the Augustine 
Order of Friars in 1505. He then diligently 
studied the Bible and the works of Augustine, 
from which he realised the difference between 
true Christianity and the religion taught and 
practised by the Roman Church. In 1510 he His 
made a pilgrimage to Rome where the corruption pil^image 
and immorality of the Pope and the Church 
convinced him of the need of a thorough reform 
in the existing system of religion. Meanwhile, 
he had accepted a professorship in the University j^uther as 
of Witteiiburg, the capital of Saxony, where his University 
teachings, after his return from Rome, gave a Professor, 
new turn to the studies and opinions of the 
professors and students from the old scholas- 
ticism. 

His Attack on the Indulgences : 

In 1517, Tetzel, a Dominician monk, came to The 
hawk through Germany Letters of Indulgences, 

The Indulgences originated from the decisions gences : 
of the Popes, that an act of sin could be par- 
doned in return for a gift of money to the church 
for some holy purpose and the certificates of 
remission of sins were called Xetters of Indul- 
gences*. The avaricious and corrupt Popes of 
the Renaissance employed them as a source 
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of income! and Tetzel had been sent out to raise 
money for Pope Leo X. 

Sale of Luther attacked the doctrine of Indulgences 

^diligences explained its pagan origin^ saying that sin 
Luther’s could not be got rid of by mon^ but by confes- 
a^ck in sion, repentance, and pei^ancc. In October 
five^heseL 15^7/ be affixed to the door of the castle-chiuch 
at Wittenbiirg his famous Ninety-five Theses 
denouncing the scholastic absurdities, papal 
pretensions and extortions. Men's minds were 
at once opened to the scriptural truth of ‘Justi- 
fication hv Faith*. Henceforth, he obtained the 
Supporters powerful support of the German princes who 
Luther were indignant at the transit of their subjects* 
and ^is money to Rqpie, and Frederick the Elector of 
open Saxony became his patron and friend. Scholars 

aga^^s^^e Melancthon and Urich von Hutten also 

Papacy. became his firm supi>orters. In 1520, the Pope 
issued a Bull of excommunication against him 
which was openly burnt by Luther in the market 
square along with the volumes of the Canon 
Law. This gave rise to a hot controversy with 
the friends of rigid Romanism, and out of the 
contention was born the Prott'Ptant church. 

The Diet of Worms and Luther : 

Emperor Charles V anxious to secure the 
alliance of Pope Leo X in his war against 
Francis I in Italy, summoned Luther at the 
Diet of Worms (1521) and asked him to recant 
his new opinions considered heretical in the 
eyes of the church. On his refusal, Charles V, 
issued the Edict of Worms declaring Luther 
a heretic and outlaw. Anxious for his safety, 
his pafron, the Elector of Saxony, took posses- 
sion of his person and kept him concealed in 
the Wartburg castle where he translated the 
Bible into simple German. The number of his 
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sympathisers now swelled in Germany as they 
thought Luther surely fell a mar^r to his 
cause. 

The Radical Upheavals aad Luther : 

It is not unnatural that during the conceal- 
ment of Luther, Protestant fanatics began to 
preach acts of violence against the Roman i^uther’s 
church. A zealous and extremist reformer, return to 
Carlstadt, created a ferment in Germany in his 
attempt to introduce hasty and revolutionary dennneia- 
changes in the church-government. Hearing of tion of 
this, Luther suddenly appeared at Wittenburg, 
denounced the actions of Carlstadt, and rallied 
round him a large number of followers on his 
own moderate platform (1522). 

Next year, the Knights or the lesser German 
nobility of the Rhine country rose in revolt to 
secure political rights for themselves and to^he 
curtail the increasing power of the German Knights* 
princes. They were however defeated by the War, 1523. 
greater German princes and lost their political 
importance. 

This outbreak was followed by a rising of 
the peasants, specially in the west and south- 
west of Germany, under the influence of the The 
Anabaptist preachers, in order to ameliorate 
their hard lot of being treated as mere chattels 1524. 
of their whimsical masters, ^hey commenced 
a general insurrection in Swabia and committed 
excesses : but the united army of the princes 
soon scattered their disorderly bands with a 
slaughter of many thousands (1524). 

Cuther denounced these risings as he never Liijher’s 
preached resistance to authority. But the attitude, 
attempts of the peasants to mingle reli|^on with 
politics strengthened the conservative spirit of 
some of the German princes* and now Germany 
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became divided into two hostile camps. new 
party of South German princes of Bavaria, 
Austria, etc., agreed at the instance of the Pope 
in the Convention of Ratisbon to oppose the 
Lutherans. 

The Diet of Speier and- Progress of the 
Reformation : 

Though Charles V had arranged with Francis 
I, by the treaty of Madrid to unite in suppres- 
sing heresy, he could not appear in Germany to 
stifle the Reform movement as the French king 
had joined in a new League with Venice, Milan 
and the Papacy (Vide Bk, 7. Ch. 11 ). The 
Edict of Worms became a dead letter, and at 
the Diet of Speier which was called in 1526 it 
was declared that each state might conduct itself 
in regard to the religious question ‘as it thought 
it could answer to God and his Imperial 
Majesty*. 

Luther now ciuarrelled finally with Rome by 
marrying a nun Catharine Boria. Separate 
churches were built in the reformed states based 
on the new doctrines ; monasteries were sup- 
pressed ; Luther's Bible and hymns were every- 
where used. The Elector of Saxony, manv 
imperial cities like Augsburg, Ulm, etc., Bran- 
denburg, Brunswick adopted I^utheranism ; 
while many other princes like the Duke of 
Saxony, the Duke of Bavaria, etc., as well as 
the Emperor himself wished to repress 
Reform. 

In 1529, the Emperor's war with Francis and 
the Pope being closed by the Peace of Cambray, 
the second Diet of Speier was summoned where 
it was declared that the Edict of Worms was 
still binding and ecclesiastical changes should 
not be permitted. John of Saxony, George of 
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Brandeifburg, and others with fourteen Free Origin of 
Cities issued a ^gned protest which gaye the re- 
formers (the follewers of Luther) the nflme of the “ 

ProteHants. Thus Luther^s work being done, 
his patron-princes took up the cause of the Re- 


formed faith. The first stage of the Reforma- 
tion was now over? 


The Confession of Augskorg and the 
League of Sekmalkalden : 

Charles returned to Germany in 1530 to en- 
force obedience to the edict passed at Speier, 
but his remonstrance with the protesting princes 
failed. Another diet was held at Augsburg in xhe 
which the Protestants presented their formula of Protest- 
belief ably drawn up by Melancthon, known as 
the Confession of Augsburg. It came to form creed — 
the basis of the Lutheran Church. Charles in Confession 
reply, condemned it and issued an edict forbid- bnrg'^wo 
ding the Protestant doctrines to be taught. 

The result was that the Protestant princes beague 
united themselves in the League of Schmalkalden 
(1531) mutual defence, thinking that the alden 
edict of Augsburg would be enforced on them by for the 
amis. Elector John of Saxony, (son of Fre- protestant^ 
dcrick of Saxony, the patron of Luther) and inter^ts^ 
Philip of Hessy became the leaders of the league. i 53 i- 
Thus the Confession of Augushurg and the 
League of Schmalkalden gave Protestantism a 
definite form and guaranteed it against any 
attack. 

This schism in the church however threat- Turkish 
ened Germany with a civil war. But hostilities 
werd^ postponed, as Charles desired to unite the religions 
German princes against the Turks who had peace in 
besieged Vienna under Sultan Solyman.* Hence 
by the Treaty of Nuremburg (1532) Charles ’ 
agreed that no one was to be molested on ac- 
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count of religious opinions until a" general 
council bad met, and he was rewarded by the 
hearty assistance of the Protestants in his cam- 
paign against the Turks. 

Diversion of Charles from the Refor- 
mation : 

Sultan Solyman who had besieged Vienna, 
the Austrian capital, failing in his attempt 
began to threaten the south-east of Germany : 
but, owing to the union of the German princes 
against him by the treaty of Nuremburg, he 
became unwilling to meet them and drew back 
within his frontier. Hardly were these enemies 
repelled, Charles had to turn his attention to 
the Corsairs of Tunis and the Algcirian pirates, 
who were destroying the commerce of the Medi- 
terranean and plundering the coasts of Italy and 
Spain. Charles landed in Africa, defeated the 
Corsair prince Barbarossa, and liberated thou- 
sands of Christian slaves ; but his expedition 
against the Algeirian pirates in 1541 was unsiic- 
cessfiil. Meanwhile, Francis I of France had 
entered into a treaty with the Turks and re- 
newed his war with Charles which ended in the 
Treaty of Crespy in 1544 (Vide Bk. I. Ch. II.). 
For these reasons Charles could itot give his un- 
divided attention to the Reform movement in 
Germany between 1530 to 1544- 

Death of Luther, and his Character : 

The later life of Luther was perplexed. His 
country was being involved in civil wars, and 
his party, though influential, was mingling up 
rdiigion with politics which he never anticipated. 
Worn out with cares, labours, and vexations, 
Luther died in 1546. An intrepid champion of 
the Faith, he was certainly pre-eminent among 
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the Reformers of the age. Though irritable and . 
dogmatic, his greatness lay in his d^t^otion to 
duty, his terrible earnestness and his indomitable 
will. 

Charles and t^e Sehmalkaldie War : 

Its Causes : 

During the time Charles was occupied with 
his war against the Turks, the Mahomedan_ 
pirates of North Africa, and with Prance, Rapid 
Lutheranism spread in Wurtemberg, Baden, pro^ss of 
Anhaltj Augsburg and most of the towns of 
northern and central Germany. In Munster, the Germany. 
Anabaptists under John of Leyden began to 
preach extreme doctrines, c.g., community of 
wealth and of women, but their leaders were 
executed. Saxony and Brandenburg also ac- 
cepted Lutheranism. Even the old Catholic 
Archbishop of Cologne wanted to go over to the 
side of the Reformers. Charles therefore made 
his last attempt to arrive at a definite settle- Final 
ment of the religious disputes and induced Pope 
Paul III to summon a General Council of the ^ 

Church at Trent (1545) ; but the Protestants settlement 
refused to acknowledge it. Hence Charles re- “ 

solved to put down the Protestant League of 
Schmalkalden and crush the Reformation. 

First Period of the War : 

In the year of Luther's death (1546), Charles 
openly declared war against the League. Mean- The 
while, by a policy of masterly hypocrisy, he had Pr^stant 
won over to his side Duke Sfourice of Saxony, Mam'oe 
an avowed Protestant who had subordinated re- of Kxoity 
ligion to politics for his personal advancement 
and was jealous of his cousin the Elector of ^ 
Saxony, by pretending that ^ his objects were 
merely political. The Li»gue .thus* lost the sup- 
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port of a powerful prince, and ^itli the help of 
Maurice, ^Charles now won a victory at Muhlberg 
(1547) i the Elector of Saxony was captured ani 
his territory was given to Maurice. Philip of 
Hesse, the other leader of the League, was also 
imprisoned. Charles became' now the arbiter 01 
Germany, and it seemed for the moment as 
though all Europe was at the Emperor’s feet. 

Second Period of the War .* 

Charles now resolved to enforce religious 
uniformity in the Empire, but, owing to the 
quarrel with the Pope at the church-council now 
held at Bologna, he resolved to settle German 
religious affairs himself. In 1548, at the Diet 
of Augsburg, Charles formulated a temporary 
religious creed, called the Interim, of which the 
<loctrinc!S were mainly Catholic, only two Pro- 
lesant tenets being adopted viz.^ communion in 
both kinds, and marriage of the clergy 
The Interim however dissatisfied the Catholics 
and the Protestants alike, and the Pope also 
grew jealous of the growing power of Charles 
to dictate thus on religious questions. 

Moreover, the attempts of Charles to enforce 
the Interim throughout Germany with the help 
of the Spanish soldiers bitterly ’^wounded the 
national spirit of the Germans. Maurice of 
Saxony was also irritated with the Emperor for 
not obtaining all the territories that he had ex- 
pected after the victory of Muhlberg, and now 
resolved to play the role of a patriot and to 
strengthen the cause of Germanic indcpcn<Jence 
through religious freedom. He was an apt dis- 
ciple of Machiavelli in the art of duplicity. 
With the help of several other German princes, 
Maurice now concluded a treaty with Henry 
II of Prance (z552) by handing over Metz, Toul, 
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and Verdun and getting a promise of help in 
return. At the head of this comlwed army Defeat and 
Maurice openly revolted against Charles, “^OiSes^^ 
was able to beat and nearly capture him at 
Inspruck (1552). With difficulty Charles, how- 
ever, escaped int8 Italy. 

Ferdinand, the Emperor *s brother, now The 
made the preliminary Treaty of Passau (1552) 'Treaty of 
ivith the Protestants allowing them to freely ita 

exercise their religion and to be represented in importance, 
the Imperial Diet. Charles’s attempts to secu- 
larise the Empire and thus to unify it to some 
extent ended in a failure. 

Religious Peace of Augsburg : 

The war however did not terminate with 
the treaty of Passau, as the League had to make 
war upon Albert Margrave of Brandenburg, who Charles's 
had refused to go by the treaty and joined with failure to 
war upon Albert, Margrave of Brandenburg, three^*^ 
who had refused to go by the treaty and joined Bishoprics, 
with Charles in attacking the three bishoprics of 
Metz, Toni and Verdun in 1553 to recover them 
but failed. Maurice attacked and defeated 
Albert, but was himself killed in the engage- 4 

ment. Charles, now weary of the burden of Maurice, 
government, ^eft upon his brother Ferdinand, i553* 
the task of the final settlement of the disputes 
in Germany, and in 1555 by the Religious Peace 
of Augsburg it was finally arranged that each Arrange.- 
estate of the Diet should choose between Catho- ments 
licism and Lutheranism and should have the JfuMburi? 
riglttt to make his religion the worship of his 15^. 
people {cujus regio, ejus religio). Thus tolera- 
tion was granted as far as tbh princes cn: govern- 
ments were concerned, but the people indivi- 
dually had no freedom of worship though they 
were allowed to emigrate to a statQ which pro- 
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fessed the faith of, their choice. Moreover, all 
ecclesiastic^ states which had become Pro- 
testants before 1552 were allowed to remain in 
the hands of their Protestant rulers, but no 
further secularization was to be allowed. The 
Catholics secured the addition of an important 
clause in the terms, known as the Ecclesiastical 
Reservation, by which any prelate becoming 
Protestant had to resign his office and all pat- 
ronages connected with it ; but the Protestants 
entered a protest against it. 

Its detects : 

It failed to grant religious toleration in its 
true sense. The Protestants in Catholic states 
and Catholics in Protc^stants states continued to 
be persecuted, as the religion of the German 
people was to be settled by the princes in whose 
territories they lived. Besides, it gave no con- 
cessions to the followers of Zwingli or Calvin, 
who were becoming the most active and pro- 
gressive of the Reformers. 

Defective though this firrangement was, it 
gave peace to Germany for more than half a 
century till the outbreak of the Thirty Years* 
War which remedied all its defects and com- 
pleted the Reformation. 

Its political results : 

The peace threw the Reformers into the 
hands of the territorial princes who went on 
being powerful enough to weaken the Imperial 
power. Germany became divided into a 
number < of independent petty states whose 
princes were dominated by mutual jealousy. 
From this time to that of Frederick the Great, 
Germany ceased to be an international force. 
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2. The Reformation in Switzerland : 

« 

Ulrich Zwingli and his work : Z484-153Z- 

Switzerland was a federal republic^ con- Political 
sisting of many little cantons, which had condition 
emerged from thg control of the Empire in the 
reign of Maximilian. Hmnanist teachings had 
already prepared the people for a change in 
their religious convictions, and,' independently 
of the German Kefoniiatioii, Zwingli conducted 
the religious movement. . Born of a poor family 
in 1484, he took his degree at the University of 
V^'icnna and entered the church. In 1518 he Zwingli 
began his work as a religious reformer in Zurich 
in Switzerland. Like Uuther, he attacked the movement. 
Indulgences and also opposed Pope Ueo X for 
hiring the Swiss for his wars. He criticised the 
customs of fasting and celibacy of the clergy. Character 
and urged the people to place their religious his 
faith on the Bible only. He laid much stress 
ii]>on the reformation of morals, innocence of 
life, trust in God and resigned submission to 
Him. He quarrelled with the Bishop of Cons- 
tance whose authori^ in Zurich was denied by 
the people. Berne, Basel, and several other 
cantons accei)tcd his teachings, while others re- 
mained Catholic. Zwingli also sought to es- 
tablish political equality among the cantons and 
to do away with the privilege of the four forest 
cantons in giving as many votes in the federal 
council as the rest of Switzerland taken Quarrel 
together. In 152Q, a civil war broke out and 
Zwingli*s party defeated the four forest cantons, oantoiui. 
At ific Peace of Cappel each canton was allowed 
to accept or reject the reformed faith cyscording 
to the wishes of the majority in it. But in 1531 
Zurich was defeated by the forest cantons and 
Zwingli was killed. The religious settlement 

4 
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however remained the same, and Switzerland, 
like Gernijiiu", continued to be partly Protest- 
ant and partly Catholic. 

His Difference from Luther : 

In the matter of cburch-government, 
Zwiiigli’s ideas were much more democratic 
than those of Luther, as he contended for and 
established the supremacy of the ‘congjej^ation ’ 
in religious matters. But there was the most 
important difference between them regarding the 
Communi<m. While Luther rejecting the 
Catholic doctrine of ‘Transubstantiation* as- 
serted another of a moderate form which he 
called ‘Consub.stantiation*, Zwingli protested 
against both and regarded the Communion 
service as a comineniorative ceremony only. 
Further, Luther did not mix up religion with 
politics, but Zwingli’s reforms were political as 
well as religious. 

3. The Reformation in Geneva : 

Calvin and his work : 

The city of Geneva, situated on the borders 
(jf Germany and the Latin country, became an 
active centre of the BeformaAion. While 
Zwingli was preaching his faith at Zurich, 
Guillaume Farel started the Reform movement 
there. In 1534 Geneva managed to be inde- 
pendent of the Duke of Savoy and of the Bishop 
who were disputing for authority in the city 
and the municipal council abolishing the Mass 
adopted Protestantism. But Farel had no power 
to orgai^ise the new form of religion, which 
was to be done by John Calvin. 

John Calvin was a Frenchman by birth : 
tern at Noyon in Picardy (1509)^ He had 
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Studied law,* &S well as theology. Being an 
ardent advocate of the reformed fait£, he had 
to leave France in 1534 for the rdigious perse- 
cutions and to continue his theological studies 
in Italy and Germany. In 1536 he published 
his ^Institutes of ffec Christian Religion* in de- 
fence of Protestantism and shortly after ap- 
peared in Geneva where Farel asked him to Calvin’s 
organise the church. The harsh doctrines of#^^eneya? 
his system were not much liked by the people 
and as he sought to control civil liberty througJi 
his new church, he was expelled by the re- 
public (1538). From 1538-41 he remained in His exile 
Strasburg, and was then recalled to Geneva recall, 
owing to the renewed activities of the Roman 
Catholics there. He now organised the church 
in Geneva and continued to reside there till his 
ileath (1564). 

He taught the doctrine of ‘Predestination* 
ill its logical extreme f.c. from their very birth 
men were destined cither to salvation or eternal The 
l^crdition. While he rejected ‘Transubs- teachings 
tantiation’, he did not, like Zwingli, regard the ^ 
Coiiiniutiion as a metely commemorative ccre- 
iiioiiy, nor did he accept Luther's doctrine of 
‘Consubstantia^iou’; but he considered the 
ceremony as a necessary means of grace. He 
abolished all forms of worship and church fes- 
tivals, and laid special stress upon simplicity, 
seriousness and strict morality, as well as on 
the liberal education of both sexes. 

Moreover according to his scheme, the 
Chur?h and the State were to be separate ; ho 
regarded the congregation or the community of Distinctive 
believers as the sole source of authority and 
vested the executive power as well as the regu- 
lation of morals in an ecclesiastical council or 
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Consistory^ consisting of six qualified Pastors 
and tweli’'e lay elders or Presbyters elected 
annually from the councils of the twon. Calvin 
was thus the father of the Presbyterian form of 
church-government. 

The rigid code of Calvin ' to reform society 
as well as religion met with opposition from a 
parly called the Libertines who craved freedom 
•in manners and desirotl to place the church 
under the state ; but it was of no effect, and 
Calvin treated them with merciless severity 
f TCiicva became a centre of learning and a 
home of Protestant refugees, and it seemed for 
a time almost to balance the authority of Rome 

Calvin’s system of faith, however rigid and 
inexorable, gave to Protestantism a clear an 1 
rigidly defined theology and inspired the Pro- 
testants with a remarkable strength of will, ex- 
traordinary devotion and indomitable enthu- 
siasm which helped them to carry on resistance 
against the renewed attacks of the Roman 
church through the Counter-Reformation to- 
wards the end of the sixteenth century when 
life had gone from Lutheranism. 

Comparative Influence of Calvinsm and 
Lutheranism : 

Unlike Lutheranism which required the help 
of civil power, Calvinism was a self-governing 
form of faith. Kach church formed a little 
democracy, and naturally ecclesiastical demo- 
cracy fostered x)olitical democracy. Hence 
Calvini.sm obtained a far more favourable hear- 
ing than I^utheranisin. While the democratic 
'xncl aggressive character of Calvinism was dis- 
tasteful to established governments, it was 
readily accepted by the opponents of those 
, governments. Calvinism discarded Luther’s 
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teaching as k>»thc evils of employing force. 

Thus it produced the Scotch Covenanters, the 
English Puritans, as well as the Pilgrim Fathers Historic 
in America. It made possible the long struggle services 
of tlie Huguenots in France, and the resistance Calvinism, 
of the Dutch to l^hilip II of Spain which led 
to their independence in the long run. ^CaU 
vinism* may thus he said to he ^the creed of the 
reheW. 

4. The Reformation in Scandinavia : 

Progress of the Reformation in Denmark 
and Norway : 

The three kingdoms of Denmark, Norway 
and Sweden had been united under one king in 
1397 by the famous Union of Kalmar, each Union of 
country retaining its own laws and customs. Denmark, 
The union was never popular, and the powers 
of the nobles and the clergy increased at the Sweden, 
expense of the king and the free peasants. 

Christian II became king in 1513. He married 
Isabella, the sister of Emperor Charles V, which 
increased his influence. 

In Denmark, Christian II brought a check 
upon the nobles by elevating the burghers and 
the peasants. •He arbitrarily levied money from 
the clergy, and subjected the higher orders to 
taxation. He re^^ormed the municipal govern- Rei^ of 
inent, built ships and made wise treaties, 
encouraged commerce and manufacture and Denmark • 
restricted the commercial privileges of the 1513-1533. * 
Hanseatic towns in the Baltic. He invited 
Lutllcran preachers from Saxony, but he lost his 
throne in 1523 owing to his growing unpopula- 
rity. His uncle Frederick I, who succeeded him, Ftedericf I, 
had to take an oath not to permit any hereti- Z 533 -Z 533 - 
cal teaching against Catholicism ; but as he was 
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a Protestant, he gave toleration -to the Luther- 
Frederick's ans at thv» Diet of Odensee (1527). Frederick 
died in 1533 and the Catholics chose John, 
I^utherans. while the Lutherans selected Christian III, both 
of whom were sons of Frederick. In the so- 
called Count* s War, Christiav with the help of 
Sweden became successful and ascended the 
throne of Denmark. At the national assemblv 
of Copenhagen held in 1536, the nobles sup- 
ported the king to overthrow the authority of 
Establish- the Bishops, and a national I^ithcran church 

LiShera^ was gradually created in Denmark. The 

nism under Reformation was also introduced in Norway and 
Christian III Iceland, the dependencies of the kingdom of 
1534-1559 Denmark, during the reign of Christian III. 
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Independence of Sweden, and Progress of 
the Reformation : 

The Swedes were hostile to the Union of 
Kalmar and revolts of the nobles were of 
frequent occurance. In 1526, Christian II over- 
threw the aristocratic government of the Stures 
in Sweden and massacred the leaders of the 
nobles at Stockholm in cold blood. This ter- 
rible ^Blood-hath of Stockholm/ doomed llu 
Union of Kalmar for ever. The Swedes, desi- 
rous of getting rid of the unnatiual union with 
the Danes, revolted under Gustavus Vasa, a 
native of Sweden. Gustavus collected an army 
of ] peasants and liberated his country from the 
Danes in 1524. 

Gustavus, establishing a strong monarchy in 
vSweden, next introduced the Reformation with 
the political motive of overthrowing the chiircii 
and semiring for the expenses of his govern- 
ment the clerical revenues. He also hoped to 
im]>rove the condition of the nobles and to con- 
ciliate them thereby. He accordingly allowed 
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Lutheran preachers liberty of teaching- and sum- 
moned a Diet at IVesteras {1527) yhich was 
induced to issue certain articles sanctioning the 
l)reaching of the reformed faith and giving the 
king the power to dispose of the church-pro- 
perty. Thus thi^rnReformation Ti^as completed in 
Sweden principally on political necessity viz, 
to increase the central authority of the king and 
to promote national unity. Unlike in Germany 
and Switzerland, it was first adopted by the 
Crown to further its own interests and then 
taught to the people. A strong hereditary 
monarchy was established in Sweden from this 
time. 

Sweden after Gustavus Vasa : 

The strong monarchy founded by Gustavus 
Vasa passed to his son Rric (1560), who was 
deposed by his uncle John of Finland in 1567. 
John married a princess of the Polish House of 
Jagelloii and .secured for his son, Sigismund, 
the vacant throne of Poland. The bigoted 
Roman Catholicism of Sigismund and his perse- 
cution of the protestant subjects of Sweden 
enabled his uncle Charles to get hold of the 
Swedish thror • in 1604, as Charles IX. Charles 
founded the Swedish monarchy q^i a Protestant 
basis, subdued the nobles and adopted measures 
for the welfare of his subjects ; but he was 
killed in the course of a Danish war (i6ri). 

His scMi and successor, the. famous Gustavus 
Adolphus, closed the Danish war and concluded 
a peace with Russia which established a sort of 
mafttime control of the Swedes in the Baltic. 
He then introduced a series of domestic reforms, 
reorganised the finances of the state and estab- 
lished a constitutional system of government 
without reducing the authority of the crown. 
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Being an enthusiast of the Protestant cause, he 
watched with interest the course of events in 
Germany, where the terrible Thirty Years* War 
had broken out in 1O18. He waged war against 
Poland in 1620, which served as a diversion in 
favour of the Protestants then engaged in the 
Thirty Years’ War, and developed his great 
military’ qualities in course of it. The failure of 
Christian JV of Denmark as the leader of the 
Protestants in the Thirty Years* War opened the 
way for Swedish interference in Oerniany, and 
with French support Gustavns took a prominent 
part in the struggle (Vide Bk. f. Ch. VTI). He 
died in the battle of Luizen in 1632. 

During the minority of Gustavus’s daughter 
Christina (1632-45), Chancellor Oxenstiem con- 
tinued the policy, both foreign and domestic, 
of Gustavns. During the life of that king he 
devoted his whole energies to carr>^ out his 
master’s wishes and after his death to com- 
]dete his policy. At home, he tried 
to c'ffcct permanently the alliance of the crown 
with the official nobility to serve as a counter- 
poise to the influence of the hereditary nobility 
and the clergy. Sweden received from him a 
written constitution, the first of its kind in the 
modem age, *thongh it was of a narrow 
oligarchical type (1634). A peace was made 
with Poland by the cession of Polish Prussia 
(1635), and Christian IV of Denmark was com- 
pelled by the Treaty of Bromsebro (1645) to 
exempt Swedish vessels from the Sound-dues. 
At the Treaty of Westphalia (1648) which 
concluded the Thirty Years’ War, Sw^en 
secured the command of the Baltic by obtaining 
the greater part of Pomerania. Herself versed 
in classical learning, Christina was a patron of 
the men of lettem, and was keenly interested 
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in philosophical questions. Grotius, Vossius, 

and Descartes were members of her ccmrt. She 

made Stockholm for the time the Athens of 

the North. Her religious belief being: shaken 

by her philosophical researches, she abdicted Abdication 

in favour of her cousin Charles X. and em- 

bracing Catholicism retired to Rome (1654). 

5. The Reformation in England. 

Henry VIII and the Papacy : 

The spirit of the Renaissance had already 
reached England. The group of humanists, 

Erasmus, Colet, More, better known as Oxford Origin of 
Reformers, sought to permeate the old Christian Reform 
faith with new classical thoughts and created a movement 
passion in England for a reform of the church. • 
King Henry however regarded the Papacy as an Reformers. 
. useful institution of divine origin and was on 
good terras with the Pope, but when 
Luther began his attack on the Papacy in 
Oennany, Henry, vain of his theological learn- 
ing, wrote a Latin treatise in defence of the Henry as 
Seven vSacraraents attacked by laither, and Defender 
earned from Pope Leo X the title of ‘Defen- paith? 
der of the Faith* which is still borne by the 
sovereigns of England. This friendly under- 
standing between Henry and the Pope was 
Iiowever soon ruffled by the rise of the Divorce 
question. 

The Divorce Question and Breach with 
the Papacy : 

H%nry had married Catharine (daughter of 
Ferdinand and Isabella), the widow ^ of his Hen^ 
brother Prince Arthur, by virtue of a special seeking 
dispension from Pope Julius II. Catharine had 
no male issue : and Henrv grew tired of her and Catharine. 
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at the same time fell in love with a sprightly 
young maid-of-honour, Anne Boleyn. He now 
began to think of a divorce from Catharine 
and asked Pope Clement VII to annul the 
marriage. But, as Catharine was the aunt 
of Emperor Charles V, the/ Pope deferred the 
matter, and appointed Cardinal Wolsey, the 
minister of Henry, and an Italian legate Cam- 
peggio to conduct an investigation in England 
(1529) ; but nothing came out of it and Cani- 
peggio suddenly went back to Rome. Being 
angr\^ Henry disgraced Wolsey and determined 
of a complete breach with the Pope. Luckilv 
however, he got the support of the English 
people. 

First, Henry with the help of the Parlia- 
ment secured the submission of the clergy to 
his own authority, and then began to api)ro- 
priate for himself all payments, r.g. Annates, 
Peter’s Pence, &c., hitherto made to the Po[>e. 
Next, in 1533, the Act of Appeals was passed 
by which appeals to Rome were restrained. 
Henry then appointed his friend Thomas 
Cranmer as Archbishop of Canterbury, referred 
the divorce to him, got a decree of separation 
(1533), and marrying Anne proclaimed her 
queen. 

When Parliament met in 1334, Henry pro- 
cured from it some Acts which completed the 
breach with Rome: the Act of Annates con- 
ferred on the English crown absolutely the first 
fruits of the bishojirics ; the king’s right to 
apiK>int bishops was recognised and all appeals 
were to be heard by the delegates ai)pointed by 
the king ; lastly, the Act of Supremacy declared 
the king as the ‘‘Supreme Head in earth of the 
church of England.” ^'Thus Henry, head of 
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the State heoame also the head of the Church, 
or briefly the English Pope/* 

Protestant Changes in the Anglican 
Church, and Henry *s Attitude : 

The Act of Supremacy had dealt a fatal 
r>low to English Catholicism and thus secured 
the independence of the Anglican church. To Protestant 
promote unity of belief, the Ten Articles of 
gion were drawn up by the Convocation in 1536, churchf 
which in some points showed a distinct advance 
towards 1 /Utheranism. The Bible edited by 
Miles Covcrdalc was translated into English and 
placed in every church ; doctrines regarding 
]>urgatory, indulgences and Masses for the dead 
were condemned : relics and images were desr- 
troyed and pilgrimages were disallowed. But 
the most drastic innovation was the suppression 
of all the monasteries on the ground of their 
corruption in course of four years by virtue of 
an Act passed in 1536. 

In his orthodoxy, Henry, however, alarmed The Six 
at the spread of Lutheran heresy, published a 
Confession of Faith in the Six Articles (1539) explaining 
which declared for some of the leading doctrines , 

of the Roman church e.g. celibacy of the 
clergy, Transubslantiation, &c. Thus Henry’s 
altitude was to retain the doctrine, worship and 
organisation of the Catholic church in 
England, but at the same time to eliminate the 
authority of the Pope and to substitute for it 
the power of the Crown. The remaining part 
of thS reign of Henry witnessed the persecution 
of both Protestants and Catholics for their dis- 
agreement from the Six Articles and refusal to 
accept the Act of Supremacy respectively. 

Henry died in i 547 - 
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Protestant Advance under Edward VI : 

Edward VI, Edward, the son and successor of Henry, 
1547-53- beini? a minor, his uncle Somerset held the 
reins of government as Protector. Bein^? Pro- 
tesant in sympathies, he introduced a series of 
by church. Pictures and imagoes 

Protector^ were abolished ; all laws against heresy were 
Somerset. repealed, and a Book of Common Prayer wa*^ 
r^'ssued. These innovations, and the invasion of 
Scotland which involved England in a 
war with France, led to the fall of Somerset 
(i 54Q)- Duke of Northumberland now assumed 
the Regency and substantially followed the 
policy of Somerset. In 1552 the second Prayer 
Pmtesta^ Book was issued, and next year Forty-two 
^"riicles of Faith, saturated with Calvinistic 
nmberland. spirit, were set forth as grounds of belief for the 
Anglican church. Conformity was enforced by 
imprisonment and the followers of the old faith 
were deprived of their sees or committed to the 
Tower. But as the majority of the nation were 
still Catholic, these radically protestant mea- 
sures disgusted them ; and for this rca^n when 
Edward died and Northumberland to keep him- 
self in power tried to secure the throne for 
Protestant Lady Jane Grey (the great-grand- 
daughter of Henry VII), people thronged round 
Catholic Mary Tudor, daughter of Catharine and 
Henry VIII, and hailed her as their queen in 

1533. 

Catholic Reaction under Mary Tudor : 

Mary, the daughter of the Catholic Qheen 
Catharine of Aragon, naturaUy turned towards 
restoration of Catholicism on her accession. 
She restored the Mass, revoked the Act of 
Supremacy and re-united England to the church 
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of Rome. la 1555 the statutes against heretics Maiy and 
were revived and a large number of ^em were Catholic 
burnt to death. People became disgusted with 
Maiy’s radically Catholic policy. Moreover, 
against the wishes of her people she married 
Philip II of Spain* the son of Emperor Charles 
V. The marriage however proved unfortunate 
as Philip cared nothing for her. To please her 
husband she drew England into the Spanish war 
with France which led to the loss of 
— the last English possession in France (1558). ® 

Mary died shortly after in a broken heart. 

Settlement of the English Church under 
Elizabeth : 

On the death of Mary, her half-sister Elizabeth, 
Elizabeth, the daughter of Anne Boleyn, came *558-1603. 
to the throne. She sought to follow the via 
media or the middle course in religion, as her Her 
desire was to make the English church as far 
as possible the church of the nation. She ^ 
believed herself to be tolerant, and her only 
concern «was with open expressions of opinion 
and outward conformity. 

Her first Parliament passed the Act of 
formity forbidding the clergy to depart from Anglican 
the service laid down in the second Prayer book Church, 
of Edward ; a new Act of Supremacy was also 
passed which declared the Queen as the 'Su- 
preme Governor of the realm in things spiritual 
as well as temporal’ and proclaimed thereby the 
independence of the Anglican church (1559). 

To enforce conformity on the clergy the Court 
of High Commission was establishe<f. Out- 
ward conformity to the church was insisted on 
by Elizabeth in 1564, owing to the increased 
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activities of the Puritans and 'thfe Separatists 
who wertf, not satisfied with her half-measures. 
Forty-two Articles of Faith were reduced to 
thirty-nine, and Parliament enforced subscrip- 
tion to it (1571). Thus the independent Angli- 
can church was finally establ^hed which hence- 
forth became a champion of the Protestant 
world ; and as the Roman reaction was growing 
^again with the appearance of the Jesuits in 
England in 1580, a great Protestant-Roman 
struggle, conducted by their respective cham- 
pions England and Spain, seemed inevitable. 

EnglaAd*8 Struggle with Spain, and its 
Effects : 

Of all the leading powers in Europe, Spain 
was the most aggressively Roman Catholic, and 
this rendered EnglaiuPs understanding with 
Spain impossible. Further commercial motives 
came to supplement religions ; and w^hen early 
in the reign of Elizabeth, the Dutch were trying 
to throw off their Spanish yoke and to interest 
England in the war, the English queen at first 
sent secret aid to them and privateers like Drake 
were encouraged to plunder Spanish colonics. 
At last when Philip’s part in the Catholic cons- 
piracies to place Catholic Mary Queen of Scots 
on the throne of England was iin-earthed, Eli- 
zabeth openly helped the infant republic of 
Holland by sending a strong expedition under 
the Earl of Leicester (1585). Though Leicester 
could do Httle, Philip became angry and pre- 
pared a strong fleet of 132 galleons — ^i>rondly 
called the Invincible Armada , — to invade^ and 
humble England. The Armada set sail in 1588, 
but the excellent seamanship of the English 
mariners and an unfavourable wind led to her 
destruction. 
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England wasm saved, and more than England, Defeat 
the cause of Protestantism. The ^maritime ^ 
supremacy of Spain was broken, and England 
now understood that her true sphere was turning 
the sea. Englishmen, got for the first time 
the idea of extending their empire by establish- history of 
ing colonies. Commercial relations were now England, 
opened with various countries of the world 
which increased the wealth of England, develop- 
ed her industries and manufactures, and made 
England ultimately the greatest maritime power 
in the world. 

6. The Reformation in Scotland : 

Though a poor and sparsely peopled country Martyrdom 
Scotland was, her numerous clergy were 
wealthy, lazy, and abuses were deeply rooted 
among them. Luther’s teachings had reached 
there and from 1528 onwards few Lutherans 
were burnt, the protomart3^r being Patrick 
Hamilton. 

When James V of Scotland died (1542), his Mary 
only infant daughter Mary became Queen of 
Scots. Her mother, Mary of Guise, assumed the oppone^ 
regency and sent licr over to France for edu- of the,—, 
cation where sliie was betrothed to the Dauphin, 
and an alliance was formed between Prance and 
Scotland. Being imbued with French ideas, 

Mary naturally became a violent opponent of the 
Reformation. 

At the instance of Cardinal Beton, Arch- 
bishop of St. Andrews in Scotland, one George 
Wishilrt, who was preaching the Gospel in that 
country, was arrested, tried and burnt for heresy John Knox 
(1546). Thereupcm Beton was murdere*d and preaching 
St. Andrews was held by the Protestwt party. 

John Knox, a disciple of Wishart, appeared faith. 
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there and began to preach. «. .The ' Regent^ 
Mary o& Guise« with the help of the French 
captured* St. Andrews, and Knox was shipped 
off and punished to serve in the galleys. After 
his release, Knox became one of King Edward 
Vi’s select preachers in Eng][and ; but he had 
to flee to Geneva, on the accession of Catholic 
Mary Tudor on the English throne, and to 
settle there with Calvin. Knox returned to 
Scotland in 1555 to preach and organise, and 
gained some powerful supporters among the 
nobles. But as he was again summoned before 
an ecclesiastical court, he again departed for 
Geneva. 

As the Reformation had already gained 
ground among the nobles who hoped to get 
rich church-lands which awaited secularisation, 
the first Covenant was signed in 1557, and the 
'Congregation of Jesus Christ,’ was formed 
under their leaders, the 'Lords of the Congre- 
gation/ They demanded that Edward Vi’s 
Prayer Book should be enforced in the churches. 
The Regent was powerless owing to the dis- 
union among the bishops and the nobles. The 
Mass was suppressed, images were smashed, and 
priests were rabblcsd. 

In 1558 Mary Queen of Scots married the 
Dauphin Frauds II and in 1559 they became 
rulers of France. The Regent was now 
making a last desperate attempt to crush the 
Reformation in Scotland with the aid of the 
French troops, but she failed as Elizabeth sent 
English troops to help the Lords of the Congre^ 
gation. A Treaty was signed at Edinburgh 
(T560) by which the French agreed to leave • 
Scotlania and to acknowledge Blizabeth^s title to 
the English throne which had been claimed by 
Mary Queen of Scots. Mary of Guise now 
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died, and at ^ Parliament which met at Edin- 
burgh the authority of the Pope was rejected 
and the Mass was abolished ; a Cotifession of Presby- 
Faith was drawn up by Knox, which became ^ 

the creed of the new Presbyterian church of ^ 

Scotland. 

Mary Queen o 7 Scots arrived in Scotland in Maty 
1561, and acknowledged the new Calvinistic Queen of 
establishment ; but she insisted, in defiance of o^osition 
Knox, on the retention of the Mass in her owif and the 
chapel so that it might be possible for her to civil war. 
liave a favourable opportunity to fight for her 
creed. A struggle, which practically became a 
civil war, now ensued between the Marian party 
and the Protestant followers of Knox. 

Eventually, Mary had to flee from Scotland Mary*s 
when her subjects revolted against her (1567) 
for her complicity in the murder of her second Scotland, 
husband Lord Darnley and her marriage with 
Earl of Bothw'ell. She now took refuge in Eng- 
land where she became the centre of Roman Mary in 
Catholic plots against Elizabeth, and was be- England 
headed in 15S7. ^Meanwhile the Reformation exeentfon 
in Scotland went on till it practically expelled 
Roman Catholicism. 

7- The Pc^Hsh Reformation : 

The Reformation in Poland pursued its 
course for nearly half a century. The condi- Condition 
lion of the church in Poland necessitated re- 
form. The Pope exercised excessive authority, church 
the clergy bore no public burdens ; the sale of on the 
‘Indulgences/ simony and other exactions of i^onnadon 
the Papacy told on the economic condition of ^ 
the countiy, and the unworthy and i^orant 
monks and clergy administered but poorly to the 
spiritual needs of the people. 

During the fifteenth century, Hussite doc- 

5 
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trines spread in Poland, pr^aring the minds 
receipient of new ideas. It was not long before 
the wave 'of the Reformation reached western 
or Polish Prussia from Germany conquering the 
minds of men. The ecclesiastical authorities 
tried to suppress it, but fa^ed. King Sigis- 
muud I of Poland, actuated by political motives, 
also attempted to arrest its progress, but he too 
became unsuccessful. Albert of Brandenburg, 
'the last Grand-Master of the Teutonic Order, 
became Protestant, and, when in 1525 he ob- 
tained the Duchy of Prussia as a fief of the 
Polish crown he began to introduce the re- 
formed faith of Luther into his dominions. 
In Poland proper, frequent Acts of the 
ecclesiastical synods against the new faith could 
effect little, as the ecclesiastical courts were 
regarded with general contempt and the power- 
ful nobles were hostile to the clergy. Sigis- 
mund I, with his lack of zeal, could not check 
the tide of the Reformation. 

Sigismund II, who succeeded in 1548, was 
fnendly to the movement and individual nobles 
took what line they pleased. These circum- 
stances favoured not only the free spread of 
Lutheran views but also other heretical opi- 
nions. The Bohemian Brethr^en with their 
advanced Hussite opinions, being expelled by 
Emperor Ferdinand* in 1548, entered Poland. 
The sect evangelised many districts of Polish 
Prussia and of Great Poland. 

During the reign of Sigismund Augustus 
(1548-72), the Polish Reformation was at its 
height, when the Polish Diet gave every hoble- 
man the right of adopting any form of worship 
in conformity with the scriptures for his own 
house. Everything pointed to the triumph of 
the Reformation. But too much liberty became a 
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source of weakness. The Bohemian Brethren 
established in Polish Frusta and Gr^t Poland Division 
united with the Calvinists of Little Poland and 
Lithuania (1555). But the Lutherans were 
persistently opposed to any sort of union. 

Every attempt to put an end to divisions failed, 
and at length the Synod of Sandemir (1570) Synod of 
proclaimed only mutual toleration. Thus by 
the year 1572, the critical time of the death of^ 
Sigismund Augustus, the Protestant sects were 
established in Poland with their mutual jea- 
lousies. 

Meanwhile dangers were arising. Though 
after the death of Sigismund Augustus, Pro- 
testants and Catholics got equal political rights 
in the Diet of the newly established oligarchy, 
the reign of the second elected king, Stephen 
Bathori, witnessed the beginning of a Catholic Bc^ning 
reaction. This was due to the exertions of the Cathcdic 
Jesuits who had entered Poland (1570), gained reaction, 
over the powerful nobles and usurped the 
institutions of higher education. Sigismund 
III, the third elected king, took vigorous mea- 
sures to restore Catholicism, and henceforth 
began a more effective opposition which was 
destined to attain complete success in the 
future. 

8 . The Refoniiatio0«in the Catholie 
South ; 

The tide of the Reformation which was 
passing over Northern Europe in the earlier half 
of th^ sixteenth century did not leave the South 
untouched. 

Ca} Its Progress in Italy i 

Pope Adrian VI, a good scholar, an upright 
and pious man, attempted to reform the 
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practical abuses of the Church ; • but he failed 
as the cuna was determined not to be reformed. 
Then a party, consisting of clergy and laity 
led by Giovanni Pietro Caraifa (afterwards 
Pope Paul IV), and the Count Caetano da 
Thiene, tried to reform the Church from within, 
but the attempt also met with failure. The 
revolt against abuses however prepared the way 
for a movement of a more destructive kind. 
The reformed opinions of Germany were slowly 
appearing south of the Alps. Luther and 
Zwingli had many admirers in Italy, and their 
writings, translated into Italian, were largely 
circulated there. The Reform movement found 
active centres in Venice, Terrara, Modena, 
Naples, and Lucca. But Pope Paul III estab- 
lished the Court of Inquisition in Rome on the 
Spanish basis empowering six cardinals to try 
matters of faith and inflict the i>enalty of death ; 
and Pope Paul IV (Caraffa) completed the ex- 
tension of its power over the whole of Italy, and 
published the Index or the list of prescribed 
heretical writings, thus paralyzing the move- 
ment everywhere in Italy. 

Cb) Its Progress in Spain : 

The Reform movement in Spain had little 
vitality except in two centres, Valladolid and 
Seville. The writings of Erasmus, full of his 
liberal thoughts and ridicule of religious cus- 
toms, entered Spain from Rotterdam and stirred 
the minds of earnest men. But repressive mea- 
sures were promptly taken by Charles I, and 
the Inquisition easily led to the suppression of 
the movement. Even in Seville, the reformed 
religious institutions of such eminent reformers 
as Rodrigo dc Valer and his disciples Juan, Oil, 
and Constantino, and at Valladolid, the fol- 
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lowers of sucfa^an eminent preacher as Agustin 
Cazalla^ were suppressed with the sl/bng hand 
of the Inquisition. Many persons — even the 
Moors and the Jews — ^flcd to Flanders and other 
foreign coimtries where they lived and died. 

Cc) Its Profress in Portugal : 

In Portugal the religious movement never Reforma- 
attained a serious character ; a few Erasmites 
(followers of Erasmus) were proceeded 
for heresy from time to time, and that was all. peraecntion 
The Lisbon Inquisition founded by king Dom f«>™ time 
Joao III with a real motive to fleece the Jews 
to replenish the royal treasury, only made 
Protestantism impossible in Portugal. 

The Reformation in the Netherlands 

The Protestant movement which troubled 
Germany in the earlier part of the sixteenth 
century was carried into the Low Countries. 

The Lutheran heresy, as it first appeared there, 
met with relentless hostility which took a more Emperor 
serious character during Charles’s reign. In 
1522 the Inquisition was set up in the Nether- (^eckthe 
lands and in 1550 it was spurred on to a greater progress of 
activity. But Lutheran heresy did not disr Protestant- 
appear, even though such drastic measures, as 
burning at tbb sake, became common occur- 
ences. Then the Calvinists entered the coimtry, 
joined the Lutherans and strengthened the 
Protestant cause. Thus before Charles’s abdi- 
cation the reformed doctrines became deeply 
rooted in the Netherlands. 

S nder Philip II, son and successor of 
es V, the Netherlands witnessed a system persecution 
of imparallelcd persecution. Both Catholics of Philip n 
and Protestants, disgusted at Philip’s dis- and revolt 
graceful policy of persecution, joined hands and Nefhwlands. 
revolted. But Don John of Austria and the 
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Duke of Parma, the shrewd gov^rliors of Philip 
in the Netherlands, succeeded in winning over 
the south to Catholic Spain while the north 
became a Protestant republic. {Vide Bk, I 
Ch. V.). 


General Character of the Reformation : 

The Reformation was essentially a Teutonic 
movement. It was due to the reaction of the 
A Teutonic *^Teutonic mind against the Roman. The 
movement. l^atinised or Romanised nations of the South 
being imaginitive and sentimental attached 
great importance to i>ompous rites and cere- 
monies of worship, which distinguished the 
Catholic church from the Protestant. Hence 
while the movement prevailed in the northern 
states of Europe, it was miscarried in the south 
which remained in the old faith. Again, it was 
A 'Dual a dual movement, being an insurrection against 
movement, the Papacy and at once a great renovation of the 
religious and moral life of Europe. Besides, the 
movement was influenced from the beginning 
by political motives and was sustained chiefly 
by factions and ambitious states. 
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General Effects of the Reformation : 

The Reformation broke the bonds which 
so long united the nations of the'" Teutonic race 
in Europe with the Romance nations, and this 
severance meant a transfer of the allegiance by 
the former from the Church to the Bible. This 
release from the Papal servitude helped the 
progress of civil liberty in Europe because the 
democratic and aggressive character of,^ the 
Reformed doctrines found support with those 
discontented with the established order of 
things. The nations accepting the Reforma- 
tion thus became 'absolutely independent or 
^Kwereign powers, self-centred and self-governed 
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in their religious as well as in their political (c) Mighty 
life*. Moreover, by insisting upon eyety man’s hnpalse 
right to form own judgment in religious matters, 
it practically paved the way for the principle of toleratioti. 
religious toleration. 
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The Counter-Refo.'mation. 

Origin of the Movement : 

During the first half of the sixteenth century 
when IvUther began to preach his doctrine of 
‘Justification of Faith,* some earnest and 
thoughtful men broke off from the corrupt 
Roman church professing the new faith of 
Luther, while others sought earnestly to reform 
the old church from within (Vide Bk, I. 
Ch, III, ^Reformation in Italy"), The popes 
however, being more concerned with the politics 
of Italy, remained indifferent for a time, till 
tlie rapid spread of Protestantism throughout 
Europe awakened them to the real urgency of 
action. When in 1527, during the war 
between Emperor Charles V and Francis I, 
Rome was sacked by an Imperial army, the 
most serious and pious of the Catholics took 
it to be the judgment of God upon the city for 
its wickedness and urgently demanded a 
thorough reform of their church. Thus the 
tide of Counter-Reformation began to flow, 
and the leaders of Catholicism sought to effect 
a Catholic revival in Europe with the hope of 
winning back the people to the Roman 
obedience. 

Chief Agents of the Counter-Reformation: 

These* were (a) the Society of the Jesuits ; 
(h) the Council of Trent ; and (c) the Inquisi- 
tion. 
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(a) The "Sbciety of the Jesuits 

The religious fraternity known as the Society 
of the Jesuits, or the Order of Jesus was 
founded by Ignatius Loyola, a native of Spain. Career of 
Born in a noble fasnily, Loyola became a soldier Ignatius 
in his youth. /Crippled by a canon shot at the ^^founder 
siege of Painpeluna in 1521, {Vide Bk. /. of the 
Ch. II.) he chanced to read some lives of the^®*’^®**- 
saints. This so fired his imagination that he 
resolved to emulate their achievements. He 
went to Paris to study theology, and there he 
founded his new society wth some of his fast 
friends, (1534). The Society was recognised by 
Pope Paul III in 1540, because the members 
took an oath to carry out the commands of the 
Pope without hesitation and delay. The object 
of the society was to meet the ardour and The 
activity of the Reformers by the energy, devo- 
tioii and self-renunciation of its own members, features 
who were enjoined neither to distinguish them- of the 
selves by any special dress nor to weaken them- 
selves by extreme ascetic practices. Moreover 
the members of the Order had to eradicate from 
their minds any national feeling, and, above 
all, to be cospmopolitan and always ready to 
serve the Chufeh only. 

Bach member had to undergo a novicate for 
two years, after taking vows of chastity, 
poverty, and obedience to the general and the 
Pope. The final authority of the Order was Constitution 
vested in a general (elected) and strict discipline . . . 
was observed ; it was thus a * 'military orgamsa- of tRe 
tion for religious purposes.** As the members Society, 
had not to observe the ordinary dflties of 
monastic order, they got ample time for their 
special works, though they had to cut off all 
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ordinary ties of life and every* communication' 
with the^r homes. 

The Jesuits became famous preachers^ pro- 
fessors, courtries, physicians, scientists anct 
missionaries. Their aim was to fill the world 
with schools and colleges, wlr4ch they gradually 
did and thus instilled their doc'-rines into the 
minds of the young men of the time. They 
^devoted themselves to contemporary politics and- 
became cunning diplomats and conspirators in 
European courts. Thus, through their untiring 
efforts, they helped to destroy Protestantism in 
Italy, Spain, Prance, Poland, and in the domi- 
nions of the Hapsburgs, — the countries, in- 
short, which still remained Catholic. Macaulay 
remarks, ^‘the history of the Jesuits is the 
history of the Catholic reaction.” 

One of the distinguished missionaries of the- 
Society whose labours in India, Japan, and other 
lands of the Far East were attended with 
marvellous success was Francis Xavier 
(1506-52), better known as the ^Apostle of the 
Indies.” The celebrated educational institu- 
tion in Calcutta, the St. Xavier's College, is 
associated with his name. 

( 6 ) The Council of Trent 

There was a cry for general church-council 
to settle religious disputes in Germany during 
the Reformation, and Emperor Charles V assur- 
ed the people of calling one while concluding 
the Religious Peace of Nuremburg in 1532 
(Vide Bk. I. Ch. III.) 

Pope Paul III summoned such a coVincil 
(1545) at Ttent but it failed in its object. The 
Emperor and the Pope quarrelled. The Pope 
transferred the Council to Bologna in France 
(1547) and the Emperor declared it invalid. 
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Consequently* it ended without doing anything 
important. 

Pope Julius III, successor of Paul III, wassecemd 
friendly to the Emperor. Induced by him, the®®®®|®“ 
Pope convened the Council again at ^ent council 
(1551)* i>ut he refused to depart from orthodox 1551. 
views ; so the^econd session of the council also 
failed. 

During the Papacy of Paul IV (Caraffa) th^ 
demand for a general council rose again ; but 
the Pope, who undertook to save the Church 
through the Papacy (Vide Bfe. I. Ch. III. 'Re- 
formation in Italy',) did nothing more than 
aboli^ng nepotism, the greatest vice of the 
Popes. However, Pius IV, successor of Paul Third 
rV, called the third session of the Council 
1562. This session confined itself only to the Council, 
work of regeneration of the Romish church, as 
the Protestants had already secured some sort of 
religious toleration by the Peace of Augsburg. 

Many church abuses were done away Importance 
with, the old system of worship was given 
more rigid shape, the divine character of the 
Papacy was reasserted, and Protestantism was 
condemned. It also demanded that priests and 
bishops should lead their lives strictly according 
to the code of* Christian piuity and morality. 

(c) The Inquisiiion : 

It was an ecclesiastical tribunal established The Inqui* 
in Rome (1542) by Pope Paul III, at the sugges- 
tion of Cardinal Caraffa, on the Spanish model by Pope 
for the purpose of tracing and punishing heresy, aad its 
The® penalty which the judges (who were ®* 
cardinals) pronounced, was usually confiscation 
of property or death, which was executed by 
civil authorities without hesitation or delay. It 
showed a notable activity in Spain, Italy, and 
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the Netherlands. In Italy and Spain^ its 
successful operations crushed the Reformation, 
but in the Netherlands it produced quite the 
opposite effect. The Inquisition was also en- 
trusted with the censorship of the press, and 
an index of forbidden books was drawn up 
(1555) which no Catholic could lead. 

Results of the Counter-Reformation : 

The Coimcil of Trent completed the Counter- 
Reformation helped by the Jesuits and the 
Inquisition. The Council gave to Catholics a 
definite body of doctrine, strengthened the 
authority of the Pope, and under its influence 
the Roman Church being organised acquired a 
new strength and consistency to fight its battle 
with Protestantism for more than half a century. 
Besides, the Council influenced and improved 
the lives of the Popes and the clerg>’' who com- 
manded the veneration of the people as before. 
Helped by Spain, the Jtiquisition, and the 
Jesuits, Catholicism entered on a career of con- 
quest of those coimtries which had fallen away 
from the old church, and became successful to 
check the growing tide of the Reloriiiation. 



CHAPTER V. 


Spain and the Revolt of the 
Netherlands. 

Spain under Emperor Charles : 

Unlike in Germany, the reign of Charles V, 
the grandson of Ferdinand and Isabella, was in 
a sense glorious for Spain. The extensive 
dominions inherited by Charles {Vide Bk. J. Spain head 
Ch. I.) added considerably to the political 
importance of the country. Besides, great addi- empire, 
tions were made to the Spanish power in Italy 
and better administration had been introduced 
into the Spanish i>osscssions in the New World. 

Spain came to be the head of a world- wide 
empire, and her preponderance disturbed alarm- 
ingly the equilibrium of the European political 
system. But as Charlcis, being elected 
Emperor, cared more for the Imperial interest 
than for the true interest of Spain, that country 
was regularly drained of her men and money to 
advance the personal prestige of her king. He 
successfully asserted the forces of the monarchy 
against all rival powers, and laid the foundation Charles, 
of royal depotism in Spain. He deprived the 
cities of Castile uf almost all their liberties imperial 
when they revolted against his arbitrary interests, 
measures in 1521, humbled their ancient Parlia- a'destxrt 
ment (the Cortes), and very largely used the in sp^. 
Inqu^ition for persecuting the Moors and the 
Jews. The last thirteen years of his reign were 
spent in Germany, and Spain suffered Ihcalcul- 
able internal injuries on account of his divided 
interests and his short-sighted home-policy. 
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Last Days of Charles and his Character : 

Broken in spirit by the issue of his contest 
with the Protestant princes of Germany and by 
the triumph of his rival King Henry II of 
France, Charles decided to spend his last days 
in monastic seclusion and abdicated in favour 
of his son Philip the crowns of ttse Netherlands 
and of Spain and its colonies, and his Austrian 
,and German possessions went to his brother 
Archduke Ferdinand who was also elected 
Emperor (1556). Henceforth, the House of 
Hapshurg became divided into two branches, 
one reigning in Spain and the other in Austria. 
Charles died two years later in the monastery 
of Yuste in Western Spain where he had retired 

(1558)- 

Though not a man of extraordinary genius, 
he was **the greatest monarch of the sixteenth 
century.” A good friend and a kind master in 
private life, he was never \andictive as an 
enemy. In spite of his great sagacity, his 
astonishing skill and unwearied application in 
business, his ambition and intolerance plunged 
Europe in wars for half a century. Even at the 
time of his death, he advised Philip to cherish 
the Inquisition in order to “bring to justice any 
heretic in his dominions, and this without excep- 
tion and without favour or mercy to any one.” 

Reign of Philip II (1556-98) : 

His dominions : 

On his accession, Philip came to be the 
ruler of vast dominions, viz,, Spain and her 
colonies, Naples, Sicily, Milan, and the N^cher- 
lands, although the Imperial crown had passed 
out of the Spanish line of the House of Haps- 
burgs. Again, just before the abdiction of his 
father, he had married Mary Tudor of England 
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in tha hope. Qf adding that countty to his 
dominions which however was not realised ; 
but in the middle of his reign he acquifed Portu- 
gal and its rich dependencies in Africa and the 
Hast Indies. Thus the dominions of Philip were 
scarcely leSs extensive than those of hs father. 

Hia wars toith France : 

Soon after his accession, Philip had to wage Defel 
war against the French king, Heniy II, who«^^*^® 
sought to weaken the hold of Spain on Italy phiiip. ' 
and the Netherlands, and -in this war he was 
aided by the English who were persuaded to 
this step by their queen, Mary Tudor, now the 
wife of Philip. Alva, his governor of Naples, 
reduced Pope Paul IV (Caraffa) who had joined 
with Heniy II to drive the^ Spaniards out of 
Italy. Philip defeated the French at St. Quentin 
and at (t ravelines, and Henry II was ultimately 
forced to agree to the T reaty of Cateau-Cambre^ Treaty of 
(1559) which terminated the long struggle Cateau- 
between France and the Hapsburgs that had be- 
gun since the accession of Charles V. Spain 
was now left in undisputed sway of Naples 
and Milan, and Philip won great distinction in 
the ^es of all Europe. {Vide Bk. I. Ch. II.) 

I^^ i 595 i P^jilip again found himself involved 
in a war with Henry IV of Prance, for the 
assistance he had rendered as the champion of 
Catholic reaction xo the Catholic League in 
France in the War of the Three Henries. 

{Vide Bk. II, Ch. VI). Peace was however Peace of 
concluded by the Treaty of Vervins (1598) on 
the Ifasis of mutual restitutions of conquests. 

His war with the Dutch : 

Bom and brought up in Spain, Philip **was 
a devout Catholic and found in cause and 
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success of his religion the direct anc^ easy 
attainment of his political ends.” His religious 
bigotry and policy of persecution horrified the 
Protestant people of the Netherlands who rose 
in revolt (1572) and carried on their heroic 
struggle for liberty for a Ipng tini% till they 
were able to win their freedom aiy^ establish the 
independent Dutch Republic in Europe. 

His stuggle with England : 

The help rendered to the Dutch by Queen 
FailuMDf Elizabeth of England during the revolt of the 
Netherlands infuriated Philip and he sent the 
Armada, ''Invincible Armada'* against her. But Fate 
1588. against Philip and the expedition failed 

miserably (1588). Henceforth the maritime 
supremacy of Spaip, and with it her commercial 
greatness, began to decline. {\lde Bk. /, 
Ch.JII.) 

His opposition to the Turks : 

The Ottoman Turks had already obtained :i 
control of the Mediterranean and had dealt a 
Defeat of death-blow to the Venetian commerce. Besides 
fleet at^^*** they were pushing towards Germany and bc- 
J^panto, coming a terror to Christian Europe, and the 

Moslem pirates of Northern Africa were infest- 
ing the coasts of Italy and Spain. So the Pope, 
Venice, and Spain formed a league and sent a 
fleet under Philip’s half-brother, Don John 
of Austria, which defeated the Turks in the 
gulf of Lepanio in Greece (1571). Henceforth 
Mahomedan sea-iK>wcr received a check never 
to rise again. 

His annexation of Portugal : 

Acr uisition Wheh Henry, the last native king of Portu- 
byfSiHp*^* gal, died (1580), Philip laid claim to the throne, 
sent Duke of Alva with an army, and promising 
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1572. 
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to h&s ancient Hbeities won over tf^e 

diergy and the nobles. When he gotjpossession 
«of the state with her immense coloJ^, posses- 
sions in South America, in Africa and in the 
East Indies, he did not keep his promise and 
subverted^ her constitution to serve the purpose 
of his Spani^ monarchy. 

Hh domeatic policy : 

To establish his absolutism at home, Philip 
suppressed the constitutional privileges and 
liberties of his subjectsT. The Aragonese consti- AtuMintism 
tution was suppressed, the Coriis became 
chamber of king’s nominees, and the court of the two 
Justicia was turned to a king’s court. His rdi- engines ^ 
gious bigotiy led him to banish the Jews, “^^toSesSc* 
to adopt a policy of systematic extermination govem- 
of the Moriscoes or the domiciled Moors of Spain ment. 
who were forbidden to write or speak in Arabic, 
to sing national songs, to use their national 
dress, to maintain the seclusion of their women 
and were deported wholesale from Granada to ^ ™ 
inland provinces (1591)- He also used the 
Inquisition unscrupulously to crush individual 
liberty of thought of his subjects as w^ as to 
paralyse their industrial and agricultural acti«- 
vities. ThusJLn his administration at-home, he 
sapped the vitality of the country, and Spain, 
which was at the height of her glory at the time 
of his accession, moved a long way towards het: 
future decline. 

Him death and character z 

Milip died in 1598. Unlike his father, .he 
was a representative Spamierd : in him were ^^^0 
emboided the traits, the ideals, aiid thb a^ra^ 
tions of the Spanii^ peofde. White f^er of govsm- 
recQgnised the claims of hie 

6 
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and was never partial 'to any pasdcular nation- 
ality, Philip looked upon his provinces outside 
Spain as shbject-states or dependencies. Philip 
was habitually reserved, but his manners were 
extremely cold and haughty. Unlike his 
father, he was never in touch with his ministers, 
nor did he possess the rare gifi^ of choosing 
proper men to carry out his designs. Charles V 
subordinated religion to politics and was never 
k bigot like his son, with whom religious bigotry 
and dynastic ambition were inseparable. Re- 
solved to establish religious unity at all costs, 
Philip became the willing vassal of the Papacy 
and identified hmsclf thoroughly with the 
movement of the Counter-Reformation, whereas 
his father had been always anxious to dictate his 
own terms to the Pope and to rule both over the 
church and the state. Philip hated all resist- 
ance to his authority. Outside Spain, he was 
considered as the darkest t3rrant of the age and 
the most persistent enemy of liberty and cul- 
ture. Though as an administrator, he was as 
unwearied in business as Emperor Julian and 
busied himself with the endless details of 
government, his reign undoubtedly hastened the 
decline of Spain in every respect. 

* * The Revolt of the Netherlands : 

CondiHcn of the Country at the Access 
Mion of Philip : 

The Netherlands consisted of seventeen pro- 
vinces, each independent of the other and 
governed by its own independent instituHins. 
Each province had a provincial assembly of 
clergy, nobility and commons with a democra- 

^Stitdhnte MS relerrad to die author*# nublicatlon* 
^Thm ClfMhffhen dtfv/ 
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tic cCnstitutloti^ each looking like e small fe^ Causes of 
public. For common purposes geneijU assemb- 
lies were held from time to time which were provinces of 
attended by the deputies * from the different Nether- 
states, but these did not knit the provinces ^ ' 
together by a common political bond of union. 

Besides, the ] 4 ople of the country were different 
in race and language, those of the northern 
provinces being chiefly Teutons and speaking 
a German dialect while the southern provinces 
being chiefly inhabited by the Celts who spol^e 
a French dialect. Again, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury when the Reform movement reached the 
Netherlands, the northern provinces embraced 
the doctrines of John Calvin which were quite 
in harmony with their republican principles 
while the southern provinces remained Catholic. 

In the later Middle Age, the provinces of 
the Netherlands became loosely united by a 
dynastic union when they passed under the 
control of Philip, Duke of Burgundy. But as t/cose 
the ducal family died out in the male branch 
with Charles the Bold (1477), the Netherlandish provinces 
provinces passed under his daughter Mary and under the 
her husband Emperor Maximilian of the House 
of Hapsburg,.and through them under Emperor 
Charles V. {Vide Table p. 21) Charles tried 
to unite the provinces by a common law and a 
common system of administration, establishing 
the Supreme Court of Justida and the States* 

General or the common parliament, but he par- Attemptif 
tially succeeded on account of the religious^ wv 
diff&enccs of the people. He therefore intro- 
duced the Inquisition in the country and issued 
an edict in 1550 to punish the hertetics 
with severest penalties, but in of it, 

at the end of his reign, hereQ^ becMttne- 
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Snaly established than ever befcKe. After his 
abdication, (1555), when Philip n got the crown 
of the Netherlands, he thought that political 
unity of the provinces was impossible without 
religious unity and, from motives both of policy 
and religion, he determined to crush the Fro-> 
testant movement by his arbit'aiy way of 
government and a terrible policy of persecution 
iphich roused the bitter opposition frcnn the 
people. 


Carnes of the Revolt : 

To root out Protestantism, Philip II spurred 

1. Activity on the Inquisition to greater activity renewing 

^ the ^ ^ his father's Edict of 1550, and thousands miser* 
Inquuitioa. perished in the han^ of the executioners 

or were imprisoned in the name of justice and 
religion. He next established an anti-national 

2. Bstablisb- government in 1559 with Margaret, the Duchess 

of ea of Parma, his half-sister, as governor assisted 
by a secret council of foreigners, the Consulia, 
’ presided over by Cardinal Granvella, a bigoted 
Catholic and persecutor, thus ignoring the great 
nobles of the land who held places of trust and 
position in the state. Philip further sought to 
ccmfiscate <diurch proper ty for the maintenance 
of fifteen bidiopics and three arch-bishoprics, 
newly created by a Papal bull, thus offending 
both the Axitestants end the Catholics. The 
noUea led by Prince William ci Orange, 
Count Bgnumt, and Admiral Horn demanded 
the diamlssel of Granvdla, and, though 
Phil4^ recalled him, the policy of govern- 
ment remained unchanged. Egmont, as d* re- 
presentative td tile discontented nobles went to 
Madrid aod warned the king againa^ his policy 
of petaaeutiont but Philip, deaf to ail warnings^ 
npnt to Margaret a despatch from Segovia in- 
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^sting on sTigid execution of the edicts against 

heresy ( 1565 ). 

Bmginning of the Struggle t 

The Segovia Despatch infuriated the nobles 
who formed a league and drew up a document, 
the Compromise, for the purpose of securing the Fatmatioin 
abolition of we Inquisition which operated “to 
the great dishonour of the name of God and to leagne- 
the total ruin of the Netherlands”. The menf- C»jinyro- 
bers of the league then petitioned the Regent * 
fcxr the redress of their grievances, but the peti- 
tion was unceremoniously rejected as one com- 
ing from the 'Beggars'. Gradually the spirit of 
resistance spread frcnn the nobles to the i>eople Iconoclastic 
who, stirred up the Calvinistic preachers, 
sacked the Cathedral of Antwerp and destroyed 
the images, paintings and omam^ts of the 
churches everywhere (1566). Philip, blind with 
rage, recalled Margaret finding her incompe- 
tent to cope with the situation, and despatdied Ddse of 
the Duke of Alva, one of his best generals and ^^rmir 
a bigoted Roman Catholic, with an wdQ- 
equipped army, as the governor of the NeUier- 
lands (1567). Finding resistance hopdess, 

William of Orange fled to Germany where he 
busied himself with plans for the liberation of 
his country. 

Alva now began his militaty oppression 
the Netherlands. He set up the 'Counml 
Blood' tor the summary trial and punishment oppositinn 
of those who had taken part in the late 
bances. Thousands i>erished on the scaffold, ~ 

'Qiousands fled item, the cotmtry. Egmont and 
Horn were executed as if to warn ^ fflaoeop 
tented nobles. William of Onuge* now, ex- 
pecting a rising from withinw itnaded tlHi 
Netiberlands with an army helnd S Bw | ete,d» Ihat 
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was completely defeated by Alva*at Jemmingen 
(1568). ^va next took Haarlem and put 
fifteen thousand to the sword. Encouraged 
with success, Alva ventured to impose an oi>- 
pressive tax of ten per cent, called the Tenth 
Penny, on every commercial transaction to 
meet the needs of his treasury, <aereby threat- 
ening the country with economic ruin. The in- 
dignation of the merchants rose to its highest 
pitch, and they closed their shops and sus-* 
pended business. The taxes were postponed for 
a time but they were to be collected in 1572. 

At this juncture, the ^’Sea-Beggars**, a small 
band of hardy Dutchmen, half-patriots and half- 
pirates, who had been driven from the country 
by the action of Alva, led by their Captain De 
la Marck, suddenly captured the little town of 
Brill (1572) which electrified the whole country 
and changed the aspect of the struggle. Town 
after town now rose in arms, and specially the 
provinces of Holland and Zealand drove out 
their Spanish garrisons and summoned William 
of Orange, better known as William the Silent, 
to take their government as their Stadtholder 
or governor. The real war of independence of 
the Netherlands thus begun, and William led 
the country to resist the foreigners to the utmost. 
Alva’s rule thus ended in failure and he got 
himself recalled (1573). 

The Siege and Relie f of Leyden : 

Requesens, who succeeded Alva as governor 
of the Netherlands, abolished the Council of 
Blood and proclaim^ a general amnesty, ^fint 
as people had lost aU confidence in Spanish rule 
and the revolted provinces refused to submit, 
R^uesens had no other alternative than tb use 
•tekoe, now laid siege to the famous city of 
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Leyden (1574^ which held out for seven months. Heroic 
William then ordered to cut open thc/d^rkes and ^ 

thereby enabled the ^^Sea-beggars*' to reach the 
town in their ships and relieve the sitnation. 

To commemorate this heroic defence, the Uni- 
versity of Leyden was subsequently founded at 
William’s sijigestion. The policy of military 
subjugation of the country adopted by Reque- 
sens thus failed, and, before he could ^opt any 
other, he died (1576). 

The Paeifieaticn of Ghent : 

The sudden death of Kequesens indirectly 
caused a further extension of the revolt in the 
Netherlands. Before the arrival of a new gover- 
nor from Spain, the Spanish troops, whose pay 
was much in arrears, broke out into mutiny and 
plundered what cities they could and brutally 
sacked the rich metropolis of Antwerp. En- 
raged at this ^Spanish Fury*, both the northern xhe 
and the southern states of the Netherlands be- ^Spanish 
came bound together for the first time in com-^^^^^ 
mon resistance to Spain, though the people of nnionoi 
the norths were Protestant and spoke a German the northenft 
dialect while the southerners clung to Catho- ^uth^t 
licism and talked French or some form of it. provi«ice8, 
By the Pactficaiton of Ghent (i57fi)» negpotiated 
by William, all the seventeen provinces agreed of Ghent, 
to expel the Spaniards in order to establish a 
common national government, as also to exer- 
cise a spirit of forbearance in matters of teligicm. 

It was thus an alliance of two Protestant and 
sixteen Catholic provinces of the Nethesiands 
imder Protestant leadership, and a ^national 
union’ in its true sense. 

The Union of Utrecht t 
Don John of Austriaiy half-brothttr of Philip 
n, who came as governor (2S7<)» RfM^tihe ifeoth 
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cf Requesens, at first issued the Perpetual Edict 
oonfinmiitf, the Pacification of Ghent and pro- 
mised the immediate removal of Spanish troops. 
But, hampered by Philip’s commands, he soon 
broke his promises and defeated the rebds at 
Gemblours (1578). He died sh<»tly, after, and 
was succeeded by Alexander l^amese, the 
Prince of Parma, another distinguished general 
qpd an excellent diplomat. Taking advantage 
of the distrust of the nobles of the southern pro- 
vinces towards William as also the antipathy of 
the Catholic south towards the intolerant Cal- 
vinistic north, Pamese easily won over the 
southern or the Belgiac provinces to Spain pro- 
mising to restore their national political institu- 
tions and by flattering their Catholic prejudices. 
Finding it hopeless to maintain the Pacification 
of Ghent any further, William of Orange was 
compelled to fall back upon thq support of the 
northern and Protestant states only. He com- 
bined these seven northern provinces in a loose 
federal government by the Union of Utrecht 
(1579) thus laid the foundalion of the Dutch 
republic. Two years later, the uniofl publicly 
ptvxdaimed its separation form Spain. 

7%« DeeUaraHon of Independence : 

Finding William the Silent to be the back- 
bone of die resistance, Philip II now resolved 
to put an end to his life and published his noto- 
rious *BaH* (1580) condemning him "as an 
en^y of human race" and offering substantial 
reward lor Us assasidnation. Prince Williun 
re^duded in his famous 'Apology* densring to 
PhS^ die tide oi king of ■ the Netherlands 
which, he* said, PhtUp, had forfeited by Us vio- 
lation of the most ascred Obligations to his 
people tvhiom he had niereileMd^ op pres s e d and 
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massacred and «s such “the estates of th^ land 
may legally renounce hitn and put another in 
his place.*' William now eagerly sought for 
foreign assistance, and in 1581 the separati<m of 
the United Netherlands fnnn Spain was publicly 
announced in thck memorable “Declaraiion of the Dn^ 
Independence' Francis, Duke of Anjou, 
brother of the French king, consented to beccnne 
the ally and protector of the states and the 
sovereignly of the provinces, except Holland 
and Zealand, were given to him ; but his high- 
handed actions, and the brutal massacre of the 
inhabitants of Antwerp by his troops (better The Dnke 
Imown as the 'French Fury*) compelled him Aiyon 
withdraw to France (1583). The northern or French 
^e Dutch provinces now drew up an indepen- Fury.' 
dent constitution tmder William and declared 
their union as a republic. 

Final Struggle for the Dutch Rmpublie 

The reward offered by Philip for the lift of 
William had induced many assays to attempt 
for it, and at last Balthasar Gerard, a Roman AssoMiiia- 
Catholic enthusiast from Burgundy, fatally shot . 

William at Delft in 1584. Thus died a man 
who was “as long as he lived, the guiding star —his 
•of a whole brave nation’’. His patience, cour- 
age and diplomatic skill and his single-minded 
•devoti<ni to his country’s cause made him the 
first statesman of his age. A Catholic by birth, 
he had adopted Protestantism from political 
motives and was the first of the Buropesn states- 
men^ try to found a state up<m rdigibus ttfie- 
ration. He had a genuine love for his country, 
and his heroic sdf-sactifice earned for Sim love 
of all classes of people who called Wm *Patiwo 
William’. “Modem BoUand omm 
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existence”. With his death it seemed as if the 
cause of* the Netherlands would be ruined. 


The great Spanish soldier^ the Duke of 
Parma^ now easily reduced the southern pro- 
vinces which became the Spanish Netherlands, 
and conquered almost all the^horthem provinces 
Continnance except Holland and Zealand whnih held out for 
Prince Maurice, son of William. Thougrh 
Princ^ y^oung in age, Maurice was elected Stadtholder 
Mamiceof aftar* his father^s death and continued the 
assn. struggle with Spain. He soon drew the sym- 
pathy of the English queen, Elizabeth, who 
sent over Earl of Leicester with a small army, 
though it proved incompetent, but a change in 
the European situation profited him largely. 
The destruction of the * Invincible Armada* of 
Philip by the English queen (1588) shook the 
prestige of Spain considerably, and the accession 
in France of Heniy of Navarre, hitherto a Pro- 
testant and always a bitter enemy of Spain, 
diverted the attention of Philip from taking 
vigourous actions against Maurice. Parma was 
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sent to conduct the campaigns in France in 
course of which he died of a wound (1592). In 
1597, however, the Dutch army defeated the 
Spanish in a open fight at Turnhout, and next 
year Philip died. 


Still the war continued under Philip III, son 
and successor of Philip II, and the brave Ihitch 
and English sailors swept home and foreign 
PhH^*^n clear of Spanish ships. At last Philip* 

Sd m concluded a twelve years' truce (1609) which 

really the end of the Dutch War of fsudm- 
1609. peiulcoo*. 8pain>liowever did not formally re- 
cognise tile independence of the new Dutch Re- 
public Untfi forty yean after, when Peace of 
Westidialia was conriuded in connection 
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'with the Thitt]'* YeSrs* War in Kur<qpe. (Vide 
Bk. I., Ch. VII.) 


Conetitution o/ the Dutch Republic : 

The new republic was a confederation of 
seven northern proirinces and each province 'was 
a confederation of towns. A burgher aristo- 
cracy monopolised the political power of the 
towns, and the town councils were either co- Confedera- 
opted or elected by small bodies. The disrup- of the 
tive tendencies of such a constitution were 
counterbalanced by the federal institutions with federal 
established by the Union of Utrecht, viz., the inatitutions. 
States-general which exercised legislative autho- 
rity, and the Council of State, which exercised 
executive authority. The Stadtholder presided 
over the Council and was elected generally from 
the House of Orange, but he was in no sense 
• a king. The powers of the federal institutions 
were however extremely limited and were 
jealously watched by the local govemmen^. 


Effects of the War on the Dutch RepuUie : 


The nation gained in strength and energy i. StzuD«fb>- 
during the desperate wap of independence, “eoaton . 
which contributed largely towards the commer- 
cial and intellectual progress of the country. 

The rebel provinces, particularly Holland and a. motease 
Zealand, increased rapidly in peculation, and |? 
the Dutch cities became the wOTkaheca and”°°' 
warehouses of the wcnrld. The Dutch became a 
great maritime power, and began to trade exten- 3. Cotn- 
sivdy with Asia, Africa, and America and soum 
monmmlised the trading-pqsts in the Baeit^ > 


Indies. They made thmr univeraitiea Mata Of 4. luteiiec- 
miginal learning and thinking, and apo^Ul bonr 
tributions were made hy their sebolaia in 
natural end mechanical sdenoea, Mecially in^the 
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d^artments of Hydrostatics ftnd Hydraulics. 
They gave a new and original impulse to the 
art of painting which were in no way inferior 
to those of the Italian schools of the Renaissance 
period. Their country became the home of the 
persecuted scholars and the nursery for the 
English Puritans who foughh for English 
freedom in the seventeenth century. 

Deeay of the Belgtae Provinces t 

The Catholic provinces of the south became 
the Spanish Netherlands under Alexander of 
Parma. The Belgians, being deprived of their 
political x>ower and sapped of their energy and 
vitality, soon lost their material prosperity. In 
i 595 t the Belgiac provinces passed under the 
Austrian House of Hapsburg, when Philip II 
gave them as a dowry to his daughter Isabella 
on her marriage with Archduke Albert of 
Austria. 

Decline of Spain : 

The weakness of Spain had begun from the 
reign of Philip III and from the time of his 
successor, Philip IV, the political, social, and 
material dedine of the country went on rapidly. 
The weak reign of Charles II, successor of 
Philip IV, witnessed the Spanish territory being 
reduced to a narrower limit by France, and 
Portugal beccmiing separate and independent by 
the Treaty of Lisbon (1668). With him the rule 
of the Hapsburgs in Spain ended. Thus at the 
dose of the seventeenth century, Spain sank 
into a second-rate power in Europe, yielding the 
ftrst to France, and her commercial mono- 
polies sn the West Indies were altogether des- 
troyed by the BngUsh and the Dutdi. The 
reasons itftis ded^ of Spain may dilefly be 
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attributed, firatlgr, to the false imperial Policy 
which she pursued in Kun^ and wiuch in- 
volved her in endless and fruitless vraus, and 
secondly, to her political despotism and religious 
intolerance. 


Causes Ot 
tfaededina- 
of Spanish 
power. 



CHAPTER VI, 
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The Religious Wars in France. 

Origin of the French Reformation : 

*In its inception/ the Reformation in France 
was national spontaneous movement/ 

Awakened by the spirit of the Renaissance and 
coming into contact with other countries as a 
consequence of the Italian wars, a small group 
of Humanists like Lefebre and others began to 
criticise the established faith, even before 
Luther posted his ^Ninety-five Theses^ at Wit- 
tenburg. The movement started by Luther in 
Germany gave a fresh impetus to these French 
Reformers, who also began to attack the abuses 
in the church, which were as prevalent in 
France as in other countries 

Francis I, (1515-47) who made religion sub- 
servient to politics, needed the help of the Pope 
in his ambitious struggle with Emperor Charles 
{Vide Bk, /. Ch. //.), and in order to main- 
tain a national unity in Frande at that time 
began to oppose the Reformers. At the insti- 
gation of the Sorbonne, the Roman Catholic 
seminary of Paris, he issued a series of heart- 
less edicts against heresy, and from 1523 exe- 
cution of heretics went on. In 1545 the 
Vaudois or Waldenses of Provence were ^xter- 
mina^ by Francis for their Protestant faith, 
and hiA polipy of persecution of the heretics was 
carried on vigorously even after his death. His 
son and successor, Henry II (i547-59)» created 
a special d^MUtment of the Parldment, known 
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4I& the 'Burning Chamber', issued edicts after 
edicts against heresy, and put many jidherents 
of the Reformed faith to death. 

The number of the Protestants in Prance g,apid 
increased so rapidly in spite of these persecu- progress of 
tions, that in 1555 organisation into churches Calvinism, 
began on the ^alvinistic model, and the name 
Huguenot, imported from Geneva, was applied 
to these Reformers probably in derision, the 
term ^Hugue^* being used locally to denote a Huguenots, 
hobgoblin. 

Political Character of the French Refor* 
mation : 

After the conclusion of the Treaty of Cateau- 
Cambresis with Philip II of Spain in 1559 
{vide Bk. /. Ch. V.), when the bigoted king 
Henry II of France was thinking of adopting 
further repressive measures against the Hugue- 
nots, he was killed by a chance blow in a 
festive tournament in Paris, and the situation 
was completely changed. Francis II, who Francis 11, 
succeeded him (1559-60), was a boy of sixteen, 
too young and too feeble in body to assume the ™ n ifb of 
task of administration. His mother, Catharine Catharine 
de Medici, so long neglected by her husband; Medici, 
now seized thi 9 opportunity of acquiring power 
and ruling the country through her son. Quite 
destitute of religions Convictions, she sought to 
rule by setting one religious party as a counter- 
poise to the other. She was the 'M^hiavellian 
Eve* of Europe in the sixteenth century, and 
no crime, however heinous, she feared to com- 
mit \n order to gain her ends. Even 
she encouraged her royal sons to indijjge in 
vicious courses of life to make them more de- 
pendent. But before ^e could establidi her 
influence, Francis fell altogether in the hands 
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of his wife Maiy Qheen of Scots^ two tmoli^ 
the Guises — Francis Duke of Guise, the con* 
Reactionaty ^ueror of Calais, and Charles, Cardinal of 
thr^Siilm Cardinal of Lorraine controlled the 

towards the government, and Duke of Guise controlled the 
Hngnenots. army. Being firm supporte]^ of Catholicism, 
the Guises, in close connection^ with Philip II 
of Spain and the Pope began to persecute the 
Huguenots vigourously. The nobles, hated them 
as foreigners, and assembled under the 
The Bourbons, a collateral branch of the royal 

Bourbons family, Antony of Navarre and Louis Prince of 
rapportmg (who had a better claim to direct the 

Huguenots, policy of the kingdom than the Guises as the* 
nearest male heirs to the throne after Henry II’s 
children***) to offer resistance to the crown and 
to support the cause of the Huguenots. En- 
Conspifacy couraged by Louis of Cond6 a conspiracy was 
of^ made at Amboise (1560) to seize the person of 
the king, but it leaked out. So the Guises, in 
moStotum relaxed their policy of persecution by an 

of the edict, which while forbidding public worship 
Guises. Huguenots gave them liberty of cons* 

cience. Henceforward the Reform movement 
in France assumed a political character. The 
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Ouises, still tried their best to retain 

tiieir power, but their plans were frustrated by 
the sudden death of Francis. 

OtttbreaK of the Wars of Religion : 

Causes of the Wiirs : 

The short rei^ of Francis II was full *of 
religious strife between the Huguenots and the Weak 
Catholics. Moreover the factious quarr^s ofj^Jf^cisII 
the nobles, viz., the Guises and the Bourbons^ leading to 
for power, the intrigues of the Queen-mother 
Catharine de Medici, the weakness of the king, ^ 

and the general discontent of the people due to nobles and 
oppressive and irrational system of taxation 
pointed clearly to a civil war. Charles IX, 

(1560-74), who succeeded Francis, was a boy 
of ten, and his mother Catharine became the 
Regent. Thus realising her dream of power 
Catharine now adopted a policy of balance 
between the two hostile factions of the Bour- 
bons who supported the Huguenots and the 
Guises who supported the Catholics and both 
of whom alike watched her with jealousy. A 
policy of toleration was adopted and Chancellor 
L’Hopital issued upon the royal authority an 
edict whereby the Huguenots were allowed fo 
wofShip within certain restrictions. But this 
policy of compromise failed to satisfy the two 
religious parties, and sharp conflicts occuned 
between them from time to time ending in ter- 
rible excesses. 

The bitter hatred of the Catholics against 
the Protestants at last lit the flames of the civil 
war in Fiance, when in March 1562, the Duke 
of Guise, while passing through the little town 
of Vassy with a body of troops, wantonly 
massacred a group of Huguenots wl^e holding 
their religious sc^ce. This lawless Massacre 

7 
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of Vassy 'led the Hyguenots to take tfp anaa 
under Louis of Cond6, and they received assist- 
^ce iroiSt the German Protestant princes and 
the Protestant Queen Elizabeth of England. 
The Catholics also united in a league under 
Constable Montmorency and the Duke of Guise 
to* suppress the Huguenots, find they got sup- 
port from Spain, the Catholic caVtons of Swit- 


zerland and the Pope. The wars of .rdligion 
<thus broke out in France (1562). 


Character of the Wixrs : 

These wars, which lasted from 1562 to 1508 
wdth occasional suspensions, plunged France 
into terrible disaster, and for more than thirty 
Religious years she enjoyed no settled peace. Religious 
differences political causes being combined, the 

^ sdfish parties in the war displayed a ferocity of dis- 
strugglesof position more befitting pagans than Christians, 
prestige of France in Europe sank to 
a low ebb. The rival princely houses took ad- 
* vantage of the religious situation in the country 

to further their political interests and personal 
ambitions, and, as such, these wars though 
religious in origin assumed the character of 
civil wars, and were waged with inhuman 
bftrbarity and atrocious crimes. There was a 
complete absence of chivalry and patriotism, 
and the Protestants and Catholics vied with 
each other in their efforts to devastate the 
country. 'Tn its social consequences, the 
struggle was one of the worst that Europe has 
koown.” 


Periods of the Wars of KeligioA<1962'«98): 
The^First Wear : 

Antoajr tfl Nayaire, who had turned an 
«PQ«rtate and jnjaedthe CathoUc par^, nraa IdUed 
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at the Siege Rouen, anii an indeciflive battle 
was fought at Druex (1562). The assassination 
of the Duke of Guise ended the first* war, and 
the Peace of Amboise granted toleration to the Peace of 
reformed religion in those places where it vas^“^^- 
established before •the war (1563). 

The Second War : 

The Huguenots, who had no faith in the»^567-68 : 
'Qucen-mothcr’s moderation as she lent her ears 
to Spanish dictation, became frightened at 
Alva’s cruel policy in the Netherlands. They 
formed a conspiracy at Meaux in 1567 to carry 
off the king, which led to the second war. 
Montmorency was killed at the indecisive battle Treaty of 
of St. Denis (1567). The Treaty of -Long/u- 
mean concluded the war, confirming the treaty 
of Amboise (1568). 

The Third War : 

Catharine, finding that continued tol^atlon 1568-70 : 
would be fatal to royal power, published an 
edict prohibiting public worship of the Hugue- 
nots and ordering their preachers to leave 
Prance within a fortnight. The third war 
broke out, and Cond6 was killed at Jarnac, and Treaty of ^ 
Coligny who succeeded him as general was Ge«nahi. 
defeated at Monconlour (1569). The Treaty of 
Si. Germain (1570) ended the war, securing 
toleration to the Huguenots and four fortified 
towns as places of refuge, of which Dfi Rochdile 
became their headquarters and enabled them to 
keep^connections with England and the Nether- 
lands. It was one of the best of the many 
peaces concluded during the whole cdume of 
the war and gave the Protestants a ppskion 
within the state. 
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The Fourth Wdr : 

Charles IX now changed his policyy made 
negotiations with England and the Netherlands^ 
broke up connections with Spain» proposed the 
marriage of his younger brother Henry of 
Anjou with Elizabeth, invited Coligny, another 
champion of the Huguenots w^^^o belonged to 
the noble family of the Chatilloi& and was the 
leader of a new moderate party willing to make 
the Peace of St. Germain the basis of a definite 
settlement, into court and betrothed his 
sister Margaret of Valois to Henry of Navarre, 
(afterwards, Henry IV of France), son of 
Antony of Navarre — ^the head of the House of 
Bourbon and leader of the Huguenots. All 
this meant conciliating the Huguenots. Such 
a reversal of the royal policy led Catharine and 
Henry of Anjou to force impulsive Charles IX 
to order the Massacre of Si. Bartholomew 
(Aug. 24, 1572). The Huguenots had gathered 
in Paris to celebrate the marriage of Henry of 
Navarre and th^ were massacred by the 
Catholic Parisian mob instigated by Catharine 
and the Guise, Cardinal Lorraine. Coligny and 
about 10,000 Huguenots were brutally mur- 
dered in Paris and other places. The deed was 
condemned generally through«:rut Protestant 
Europe, though the Roman world with the 
Pope and Philip of Spain could not conceal its 
delight. The Huguenots took up arms and 
began to resist at Ld Rochdlle (1572). Peace 
was at last made with the Huguenots by the 
Edict of July, 1573, granting them liberty of 
conscience and liberty of worship in three lowns 
includuig L& Rochelle. 

The Fifth Wari 

Charles IX died (1574) and was succeeded 
his brother Henry III (1574-89) who also» 
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influenced by 'his mother Catharine, adopted the 
policy of persecution. The war wasA'enewed. 
Meanwhile a new party, called the Politiques, 
grew up who placed the well-being of the 
country before the triumph of their particular 
religious opinions hnd insisted that the govern- 
ment should yoe based upon toleration. A 
number of Roman Catholics joined with the 
Huguenots in this party which became very 
prominent when Henry of Navarre accepted its 
leadership. It was able to secure the Hugue- 
nots, by the Peace of Monsieur (1576), free Peace of 
exercise of their religion everywhere except 
Paris. 

The Sixth War : 

The States-general which was summoned at 
Blois at the demand of the allies, was strongly 
opposed to the Huguenots who armed again. 

The king issued the Edict of Poitiers (1577), 
granting protestant worship in all places Edict of 
where it was exercised on the day of the treaty, Poitiers, 
one town in each district and nine fortified 
places of refuge to the Huguenots, and 
permission to appoint four judges, out of twelve, 
from the Protestants in the Parldments of 
France. 

The Seventh War : 

The terms of the former peace not being i579-8o : 
properly carried out, sporadic outbreaks took 
place. A conference of the two parties was held 
at Nerac which explained and confirmed the 
provisions of the edict (1579). The Catholics 
however did not rest satisfied and war broke out 
with the siege of Cahors by Henry of Ifl’avarre 
(1580) ; several desultory skirmishes took place 
both in the south and the north. Peace of Fleix Peaoe^ 
terminated the war on the same terms as agreed Felix. 
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at Nerac. The religious struggfe 'seemed likely 
to close ^d Prance enjoyed peace for five years. 

77ke Eighth War^ or the War of the 
three Henries : 

In 1584 Francis of Aiijop-Alcncon, the 
king’s brother, died, and Henry XXl being child- 
less, H^ry of Navarre was the only surviving 
male member of the House of Valois. Thus 
there was the chance of a Huguenot succession 
to the throne of France. Moreover, a peaceful 
settlement of religious discords in France by 
the Edict of Poitiers was against the ambitious 
policy of Philip II of Spain. At the instigation 
of Spain, the Catholic League was formed in 
1584 under Henry Duke of Guise, to defend 
Roman Catholicism in Prance and to proclaim 
Henry of Navarre’s uncle, the Cardinal of 
Bourbon, a Catholic, as heir to the throne. 
tJnder pressure from the league, Henry III with- 
drew the toleration, and the war broke out, 
Henry of Navarre, Henry of Guise, and King 
Heniy III being the heads of the three parties 
in the war. 

The Huguenots under Henry of Navarre 
won the battle of Coutras (1587). The Duke of 
Guise defeated the German troops who were 
assisting the Huguenots and his popularity in- 
creased immensely in Paris, the stronghold of 
Catholicism. Henry III could not prevent the 
Duke of Guise from entering Paris, and finding 
himself powerless at his capital fled from Paris. 
Indignantly resolved to put an end to his. humi- 
liation, King Henry in\dted the Duke of Guise 
to a conference in the royal cabinet, and had 
him treacherously assassinated (1588). This led 
to a revolt in Paris and establishment of pro- 
visional government there and in many other 
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large towns, fienry III now allied with Henry 
of Navarre to lay siege to Paris, but w& stabbed 
by a monk. The House of Valois now came to 
an end. 

Heniy of Navarre continued the war to gain 
the throne, won a Notable victory at Ivry (i59d), 
but finding ^nat the league, supported by 
Spain, could not be scattered, put an end to 
the quarrel by abjuring his faith and formally 
adopting Catholicism to the great joy of the 
Catholic party (1593). Thus having no opposi- 
tion, he was solemnly crowned king as Henry 
IV (1594)9 and the Bourbon dynasty was estab- 
lished in France. 

The Edict of Nantes (1598) : 

The conversion of Henry IV was purely a 
political measure, because thus he won the 
attachment of the Catholic majority, and while 
still enjoying the love and confidence of the 
Protestants he issued the Edict of Nantes 
(1598) which granted the Huguenots liberty 
of worship in certain specified places as in! 
^ 577 » allowed them admission in the universi- 
ties and in the service of the state, guaranteed 
them justice by the formation of special courts 
with Protestaift judges, and a number of forti- 
fied towns including Rochelle were made 
over to their control as a guarantee that the 
terms of the Edict would be kept. Thus the 
Catholics and the Protestants were placed on 
the same footing for all practical purposes, 
though the Catholic church continued to be the 
state-church in France and retained its reve- 
nues. The importance of the Edict liq^ in the 
fact that though it went beyond the general 
feeling of the age, *Ut was the first formed^ 
though qualified, recognitioH, by a great Euro-^ 
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peon state, of the principle of religious tolera- 
tion and'ffiquality.** 

Government of Henry IV (I594-'I6I0) : 

Securing peace at home^ Henry IV secured 
peace abroad by concluding tie war with Philip 
II of Spain^ waged in 1595 for Smpporting the 
Catholic league^ by the Peace of Vervins (1598) 
which coniirmed the former treaty of Cateau- 
Cambresis and all conquests by Spain were 
restored. 

Henry was now confronted with new diffi- 
culties. Financial reform was urgent, as the 
state of the finances had become deplorable 
since the death of Francis I. Corruption pre- 
vailed in the offices ; money was raised by 
reckless ways ; tax-payers had been reduced by 
the sale of the patents of nobility ; the public 
debt had become heavy, the expenditure being 
ten times the revenue. So Henry appointed his 
friend the Duke of Sully, a man of strict 
honesty and great force of character as his 
Finance minister. The reforms of Sully re^ 
sorted the national finances. He abolished 
many sinecure offices, made seats in the Par- 
Idment, which up till now could be purchased, 
hereditary on the annual payment of a tax called 
the Paulette, revoked the patents of nobility, 
improved the system of revenue-collection, re- 
duced the expenditure of the state and enforced 
economy in every department, recovered crown- 
lands from private persons, and revived and 
greatly developed agriculture. Henry hujiself 
did his l^st to encourage manufacture and com- 
merce by establishing ports, introducing silk- 
manufactnre and sending out discoverers for 
colonising in America. Moreover Henry built 
Innumerable churches, fine palaces, bridges. 
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<2oavents, hospitals, fortresses^ etc. All these 
measures revived the national prot^rily in 
France which had sunk to a low ebb and paved 
the way for the centralisation of the monarchy. 

The States-General was not called, as Heniy Henry’s 
saw it closely lassociated with resistance to tBe 
crown in th^ interest of the aristocracy and policy. 
Catholicism, and, if necessaiy to secure the sup- 
port of public opinion, he preferred to ask the* 
advice of a body of ^Notables* chosen by him- 
self. His foreign policy was to establish the 
supremacy of France at the expense of Spanish 
and Austrian Houses of Hapsburgs, as he rea- 
lised that France could not expand before Spain 
and Austria were humbled. Taking advantage 
of a local quarrel regarding the principality of 
Juliers in Germany, Henry was preparing to 
interfere on behalf of the Protestants ag^ainst 
the Catholic Houses of Hapsburgs when he was Death of 
assassinated by Ravaillac^ a Jesuit fanatic 
(t6io) : The spirit, of his policy, both home 
and foreign, being adopted by the Great Cardi- 
nals, Richelieu and Mazarin, after his death 
prepared for the future greatness of France ; 
and hence it is said, **But for the government 
of Henry IV,Jthere could have been no Age of 
Louis XIV/' 

He was an a£Fable gentleman, a brave soldier, Heniy^s 
an able politician, and an intelligent ruler, ^"‘^etcr. 
His paternal solicitude for his humblest sub- 
jects is to be noticed from his oft-quoted saying, 

**If I live, the poorest peasant shall have a fowl 
to put in his pot on Sundays.*’ In spite of his 
many virtues, he was wanting in fixed prin- 
ciple^ and was a through-going seeker of sensual 
pleasures. 

Though the government of Henry IV con- 
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tributed distinctly to the matehal progress of 
Prance, ^tics fiomt out that he did not effort 
to train his subjects in constitutional govern-* 
ment and left France the fatal legacy of over- 
centralisation which being perfected by Cardi- 
nals Richelieu and Mazarin ^ed ultimately to 
the French Revolution of 1789. $ut the French 
people, just emerging from a chronic civil war, 
«were not fit for the political experiment in the 
art of self-government, and hence the new 
monarchy under Henry IV could not but be 
absolute. 

Reformation completed under Richelieu : 

The Edict of Nantes had secured not only 
toleration for the Huguenots but also some 
amount of political power, giving them some 
fortified towns. They thus became a ^state 
within a state/ and gave much trouble to the 
government of Louis XIII. The re-establish- 
ment of Catholicism hi Beam by royal authority 
in 1629, £^.armed the Huguenots who armed 
themselves at Rochelle, and revolted. They 
were however suppressed and compelled to ac- 
cept the Treaty of Montpellier (1623), which 
confirmed the Edict of Nantes and robbed their 
fortified towns except L& Roch611b and Montau- 
ban. In 1625, another revolt under Soubise 
and Rohan was put down. The Huguenots 
again revolted in 1627 ; the English failed to 
aid the rebels effectually, and Richelieu com- 
pdled I/& Rochelle, the last stronghold, to be 
surrendered (1628), thus giving a death-plow 
to Protestantism as a political force in France, 
though the true principles of toleration as se- 
cured by Edict of Nantes were not interfered 
with. Thus Protestantism as a religion was 
established in France and it was further se- 
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cured by the ’Peace of Weitphalia (1648) which 
concluded the Thirty Years* War an^ secured 
all Reformed faiths in the European countries. 



CHAPTER VII. 


The Thirty Years' Wa^ in Germany. 

Europs on the eve of the thirty Years' 
War: 

Kffect of Through the influence of the Counter- 

Reformation, the South (Italy, Spain, and 
in the Portugal) remained wholly Catholic ; France 
Bnrop^ too remained so, though a few Huguenots 
secured toleration by the Edict of Nantes, and 
the Belgians separated from the Protestant 
Dutch returned to the rule of Catholic Spain. 
But the Catholic reaction failed in England and 
CoE^nance Sweden before the forces of the Protestant 
movement. In Germany the same struggle 
between the Protestant movement and Catholic 
reaction was going on before it gave rise to the 
devastating^ war, the Thirty Years’ War, which 
settled all religious disputes and drew a per- 
manent line of demarcation between Protestant 
Europe and Catholic Europe. 

Progress of Protestantism ,in Germany, 
and the Catholic Reaction : 

The articles of the Religious Peace of 
Augusbuig (Vide Bk, I, Ch, III.) were de- 
fective in character. They had authorised the 
secular princes to fix the religion of their sub- 
^ jects, and thus a great bitterness of feeling was 
tantism^ created between the different religious bo^es. 

of the clause known as the 
*Ecclesiasitcdl Reservaiion* was not admitted by 
the Lutherans, who evading it got many of the 
Catholic bishoprics in North Germany into Pro- 
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testant hands/ and this wai bitterly opposed by 
the Catholics. The expectations of the Catho- 
lics to stay the further progress of Pro&stantism 
were thus frustrated^ and the number of the 
Protestants went on increasing so rapidly that 
nine-tenths of the population of the Empiise 
were at this tj&ie Protestant. Charles V’s sue- Advance of 
cessor^ Ferdinand I, took no steps to repress 
reform, and his son Maximilian II followed 
policy of enlightened toleration. Moreover, Ferdinand I 
shortly after the Peace of Augsburg, Calvinism 
spread through the south and west of Germany, S ii^tn n * 
though the articles of the treaty gave toleration (15^-76) 
to the Lutherans only. 

Catholics roused themselves from the 
lethargy into which they had fallen and gather- 
ing their forces under the leadership of the of the 
Jesuits, boldly undertook to reconquer Germany. 

These Jesuits, being admitted into Germany by ning of^e 
Ferdinand I, by every means in their power. Catholic 
by preaching, by educating, by intriguing, by 
persuasion, by force or fraud, roused* the Catho- 
lic princes to adopt a more active policy 
in their dominions. Bavaria, where Protestant- 
ism was put down by Albert III, became 
the centre of the Catholic reaction. Emperor Religions 
Rudolf II, the successor of Maimilian II, 
identified himself .wholly with Catholicism by (1576.161a) 
expelling the Protestant preachers from Vienna. 


This Catholic reaction was further facilitated by Pmtestant 
the disunion among the Protestants themselves 
who became divided into two hostile camps viz. Egress 
the ^j^utherans protected by the Duke of Saxony, of 
and the Calvinists by the Elector Palatine. reaciion. 


The Protestant Union, and the Gatholic 


League : 

The Catholics in 1582 refused to admit 
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Joachim, the Frotesfmt Bishop, ctf Magdeburg, 
into theJDiet. A similar attempt was made hy 
them to* exclude the deputies of A&cben, a 
Catholic city conva*ted to Protestantism, but it 
proved unsuccessful. Archbishop Truchscss of 
Coldgne, being married an^ having adopted 
dalvinism, was easily driven* otk of his see by 
the Catholics, as he received nd support from 
the Lutherans. The Catholics, now having a 
majority in the Imperial Chamber, began to 
decide all legal disputes against the Protestants. 
The ancient Aulic Council, a mere private court 
of the Emperor, was revived and strengthened 
The Protestant free city of Donauworth was 
placed under the imperial ban by the Aiilic 
Council at the instance of Rudolf II and was 
annexed by Bavaria. All Protestant Germans 
was alarmed, and in 1608 a confederation was 
formed among the Protestant states, called the 
^Protestant Union,* under the presidency • »f 
Elector Palatine Frederick at the instance of 
his able minister Christian of Anhalt. The 
league enlisted the sympathies of England, 
Holland, and of Henry IV of France. In oppo- 
sition to the Union, the Catholics too formed 
a league of their own, called the Catholic 
League, at Munich under the* leadership of 
Maximilian of Bavaria (i 6 pg). All Germany 
thus became prepared to burst into a fresh reli- 
gious war. 

The Thirty Years* War. (1618-48) : 

/fe Causea : 

The real cause of the war was, of ediorse, 
the religious disturbances in Germany due to 
the Catholic reaction after the Peace of Augs- 
burg and the Protestant dissensions leading to 
the formation of the two defenaive leagues, the 
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Protesiint Union ssxA the ^atholic League ; but 
along with tliem political and economical causes 
also largelsr contributed to its origin. The Im** 
perial constitution had become weak and in* (b)l?dtMcgL; 
efficient, and the territorial princes grew power- 
ful enough to undertake all sorts of ambitious 
projects. ^^Th? s^e inspired by the politicil 
greatness of Oharles V, the resi>ect secured by 
Ferdinand I*s subordination of his own wishes 
to the interests of the Empire, the good will' 
which could hardly be refused to Maximilian 
II’s kindly latitudinarianism — ^had come to be 
forgotten in the hopelessness of a rule so im- 
XX>rlant and so perverse as that of Rudolf II.*’ 

With the rise of the princes and religious diflFer- 
ences among the people, the German unity was 
jeopardised. Moreover, the economical condi- (c) Bcono- 
tion of the country was hopelessly bad. The mical. 
productive power of the country generally de- 
creased, and this altogether with the debasement 
of coins brought the country almost on the 
verge of bankruptcy. Prices of articles rose 
and it pressed hard enough upon the purses of 
the poor people, while the middle and higher 
classes lived a life of intemperance and vice. 

Trade, both home and foreign, was doomed, 
and national yidustry was ruined. This eco- 
tiomic distress and the consequent social dis- 
quietude became so great that people seriously 
looked forward to a revolution that would put 
an end to their miseries. 

But there could be no doubt of the fact, that Immediate 
whether through religious differences, poetical 
weakness, or economic distress, Germany was 
already in a nascent state of war. It pre- 
cipitated into mortal struggles by — 

(a) Dissensions in the Austrian family: 
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After the death of l^'aximilxan the Imperial 
Crown well as his hereditary dominions — 
Austria, •Hungary and Bohemia — ^passed to hts*^ 
eldest son, Rudolf II. Rudolf’s attempts to 
put down the Protestast doctrines, and political 
privileges of his subjects in the hereditary 
chminions, led to revolts. Ufideer these circum- 
stances, other members of the royal family com- 
pelled Rudolf to cede Austria and Hungary to 
Matthias, his brother, who had to make many 
concessions. Taking advantage of Rudolf’s 
difficulties, the Bohemians, who were Protest- 
ants, extorted from him the ^Letter of Majesty* 
(1609) which gave them liberty of conscience. 
But when Rudolf tried to evade the terms, the 
Bohemians declared Matthias as their king 
(1611). Shortly after Rudolf died and Matthias 
himself became Emperor (1612). Matthias, 
now, sought to evade the concessions already 
granted to the Protestants, and the result was 
that the Emperor’s authority was wholly dis* 
regarded both in Austria and Bohemia. At 
the Diet At Ratisbon (1613), the Emperor’s de- 
mand of aid against the threatened Turkish in- 
vasion was refused unless the religious disputes 
were settled, and the Diet was dissolved 
There was a practical collapse, of all orderly 
constitutional arrangements. 

(r) Election of Ferdinand II to the Bohemian 
throne: Matthias being old and childless his 
cousin, Ferdinand of Styria, a zealous Roman 
Catholic was nominated heir to the throne. 
Bohemia which was anti-Catholic, refused ta 
recognise Ferdinand, but was forced ta ack- 
nowledge him simultaneously by promises and 
threats^ (16x7). Ferdinand however began ta 
suppress Protestantism disregarding the ^Letter 
of Majesty* and demolished l^testant churches. 
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A riot broke* out in Pibgue (z6z8) where the 
royal officers were thrown out of ^he castle 
window and a provisional government was set 
up by the people who offered the crown to 
Frederick, Elector of Palatine. With the ac- 
ceptance of the scrown by Frederick, the war 
began in BohSmia (i6i8). 

Character of the War, and its Periods i 

The war was at first a civil war between th^ war, 
Protestant and Catholic princes of Germany, cm”* * 
The main question before the war, as it began, straggle in 
was *the future of Protestantism • This question 
was keenly watched by other European states i^t^iJ^g^at 
where it was either settled or was in the process Hnropean. 
of settlement. To this question of European 
interest were s4/Bkd soon the x>olitical ambitions 
of the neighbouring powers of Germany, dege- 
nerating at last into a shameful struggle for 
power and territory absorbing in it all the local 
struggles of Europe. Denmark and Sweden 
joined in the interests of Protestantism as well 
as for the protection of their possessions in 
Germany ; France interfered for her national 
aggrandisement at the expense of the Austrian 
power. Even the Ottoman empire was ••inter- 
ested in its progress. **A11 the wars that are on 
foot in Europe” wrote Gustavus Adolphus, the 
Protestant hero of the war, ''have been fused 
together and have become a single war.” The Pericecal 
war may, however, be conveniently divided into 
the foUowinif periods 

I. The Religious Period of the War, 

1618-1634: 

(i) The Bohemain-Palatine Peiiod, z6i8^aS. 

(a) The Danish Period. x6a4'30. 

(3) The Swedidi Period, z64tt>34. 

II. ThelnUruatioiuA PtiH/odot 

(4) The Ftench-Swedidi Period z6i^s<Sl8,, 

8 
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/. The ReligioJhi Period af4he War : 

Durin|r this period the war was conducted 
only from religious motives, and such nations as 
the Germans, the Danes and the Swedes took 
active parts in it. 

(1) The Bohemian-Paldtine Period, 

(1618-23 ) : 

In this period, the war was confined within 
Germany (Bohemia and the Palatinate). Em- 
peror Ferdinand II, determined to enforce his 
authority in Bohemia, sent an army against the 
Bohemians. But the Bohemians led by Counts 
Mansfeld Thum and Emest of Mansfeld drove the im- 
perial troops (i6i8). The Emperor then applied 
^^im^rial Maximilian of Bavaria, the head of the 
troops.^ Catholic I/cague for assistance, and an army 
of the League under Tilly entered Bohemia, 
defeated its new king Frederick at the White 
Hill (1620), and drove him out of the kingdom 
where Protestantism was ruthlessly suppressed. 
Frederick ivas now put under the ban of the 
Empire and Maximilian was commissioned to 
Victory of occupy his territories. In 1622, Spanish troops 
the Catholic under Spinola invaded and conquered the Lower 
X^a^^ and Palatinate, and Maximilan of Bavaria conquered 
as^tance. the Upper Palatinate. His het editary domi* 
nions being conquered, Frederick became a 
fugitive on the Dutch soil, and in 1623 his 
Occupation electoral dignity was forfeited and given to 
of the Maximilan of Bavaria. Thus, this period of 

the war is marked by absolute triumph of Catho- 
^tholica. licism and the advance of the Austrian House 
of, Hapshurg helped by the Spanish House. 

(2) •The Danimh Period, 11624-30)1 
Frederick’s tbisfortuaes won him the sym- 

^patSiaes cf the Protestant monarchs of Europe, 
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-specially of Jalnes I of Siierland, his father-in* Bngiish 
law. In 1624 Janies declared war aga^t Spain assutance 
as Spanish troops had conquered the I«ower 
Palatinate. The next year, James fiumishedand 
Mansfeld, the Bohemian adventurer, with Bagland’s 
money and tr^ps to conquer the Palatinate. Spain. 

But Mansfeld s expedition was a complete 
failure. So ^too was an English expedition 
under Buckingham to the port of Cadiz inj[>enmark*s 
Spain. Meanwhile^ the Protestants of Germany in 
found a champion of their cause in Christian ' ® 

IV, king of Denmark, who agreed to take up 
arms against the Emperor, and the English 
king, Charles I, the successor of James, gave 
liberal subsidies to him on behalf of Frederick. 

In 1626, Christian invaded Germany as the chief 

of the Protestant league. The Catholics came 

to oppose him with two brilliant armies — one 

of the Catholic League under Tilly, the other Wallenstein 

under Wallenstein, a Bohemian Catholic noble, raised m 

\ilio raised it at his own cost and maintained 

it by forced contributions for the •Emperor’s achieved 

service. Tilly totally defeated the Danish king successive 

at Luiter, and Wallenstein defeated the desper- ‘ 

ate Mansfeld at the bridge of Dessau and drove 

him to Venetian territory where he died. 

Wallenstein nc/W pushed on his victorious career 

and all the towns and states of the north-west 

came under his power. He then overran the 

Danish territories and laid siege to Stralsund, a 

Danish port on the Baltic sea. (1628). The Danes Failure of 

however, secretly helped by GustavilS Adol^ Wallenstein 

phus^ king of Sweden, comp^ed Wallenstein 

to raise the siege. Encouraged by this success, Inte^tonce. 

Christian IV again invaded Germany, ^but he 

was defeated snd compelled \o epnedude the 

Treaty of Lubeck (1629), by which he got back 

his lost territories in return lor his propniee to 
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abstain from furthei’ interference* in German 
affairs, ^'he next year, hampered by his own 
people, Charles I made peace with Spain. Thus 
this period is marked by the climax of Catholic 
success and the climax of imperial power after 
Charles V. 

Temporary Disgrace of 'WJHlenstein : 

Such an advance of the Imperial power was 
due to the fact that the Emperor had no longer 
to depend upon the army of the Catholic League 
as in the first period of the war, as also to the 
superior ability and generalship of Wallenstein, 
the commander of the Imperial army. All 
actions of Wallenstein were prompted by his 
policy of destroying the independence of the 
German princes and building up a strong united 
monarchy under the Emperor, with himself as 
the power behind the throne. Led by ideas of 
princely independence, the Catholic Electors 
opx>osed the imperial policy of Wallenstein and 
demanded •his dismissal as well as concessions 
for the Catholic church. Emperor Ferdinand, 
in order to please them, published the Edict of 
Restitution (1629) by which the Protestants were 
ordered to return all church properties which 
had been secularised by them ^ince the Peace 
of Passau in 1552. But as the edict met with 
opposition from Wallenstein, the Electors 
threatened to join Prance, the old enemy of the 
Hapsburgs. Consequently, the Emperor had to 
dismiss Wallenstein and to transfer the com- 
mand of his army to Tilly (1630). Thus^ was 
the Imperial power once more shadowed by 
that o£ the Catiiolic League, and the great 
general had to»tafce leave of his army, at a 
moment, when Germany was threatened by an 
invasion from Sweden. 
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( 5 ) The Swedish Period, il630-34i : 

Gustavus Adolphus, kingr of Sw^en now inter- 
decided to openly espouse the Protestant cause vention of 
in Germany. He was a sincere and staunch AdolphSs 
Protestant and the cry of despair from his co- of Sweden, 
religionists in^i Germany moved him much. 

Moreover he ^imed at the control of the Baltic, 
as he feared any attempt of the Emperor to 
establish the German maritime supremacy oui 
its shores giving thereby a chance to the 
Catholic royal house of Poland for contesting 
the throne of Sweden. Richelieu^ the politic 
minister of Louis XIII of France, equally bent 
upon giving a blow to the lofty position of the 
Hapsburgs, concluded an alliance with Gusta- 
vus and promised to help him with money. 

Gustavus now landed, with liberal supplies 
from France, at Usedom and conquered the 
Southern Baltic coast (1630). He however be- 
ing foreigner, the German Protestants hesitated 
to recognise him as their leader. But when an 
army under Tilly, captured, plundered, and Success of 
sacked the Protestant city of Magdeburg (1631), 
they joined with him. Thus strengthened, became 
Gustavus utterly defeated Tilly at Breitenfeld the hero of 
(1631). This victory established his militoy 
fame and laid all Germany at his feet. Hailed 
as the hero of Protestant Germany, he now pro- 
ceeded towards Bavaria, the stronghold of 
Catholicism. At the battle of Lech (1632), Tilly 
was killed ; then Bavaria was conquered. 

Gustavus next planned to march upon Vienna. 

The Emperor, in his danger, re-instated 
Wallenstein at the command of the imperial 
troops (1632). The army of the League 
leaderless, also hailed him gs their general, command. 
Gustavus and Wallenstein met at Lfrissn {1632) 
where Gustavus died in the lap^ of vielo^,. 
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averting “the overtlErow with which Protest- 
antism w^ threatened in Germany.” Wallens* 
tein now began to, disobey the Emperor^s 
commands and even began to negotiate with 
the enemy, possibly with the object of ruling 
iip Germany independently ; sb hr was assassin- 
ated at the instigation of the I^iperor by a 
band of Scotch and Irish mercenaries (1634). 
»The policy of Gustavus was however continued 
by the Swedish chancellor Oxenstiem during 
the minority of Queen Christina {Vide Bk, I. 
Ch. Ill, Reformation in Scandinavia), but the 
Swedes were defeated by the Imperialists at 
Nordlingen (1634), and were driven from 
southern Germany. This battle marked a 
turning-point in the history of the 7ear. It 
saved Catholicism from destruction, and, at the 
same time, threw the defeated Protestants into 
the arms of Prance. Richelieu, seeing that 
Sweden was no longer a match for the Emperor, 
openly joined her (1635), and declared war 
against bol 4 i Houses of the Hapsburgs which 
were allies all through the war. 

//. The International Period of the 
War: 

{4) The French^Swedish Period^ 

48) i 

The war was no longer a religious war. 
Prance and Sweden faught against the Emperor 
and Spain only to obtain territories. Prance 
was fighting for the Rhine frontier, Sweden^ for 
Pomerania. The Lutherans, alarmed at French 
interference in Germany, made peace with the 
Emperor at Praggie (1635), by which the Edict 
of Restitution was revoked, and only Luther- 
anism was recognised as a privileged religion. 
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By 1636, the*^edes were* driven to the Baltic, 
and the French from the Bhine. /In 1637 
Ferdinand II died and was succeeded by Ferdi- Accession of 
nand III. The French attacked Alsace and 
took it (1639). On Richelieu’s death (1642), Ssjy. * 
Mazarin carried %)n his policy. The Fren<A 
generals, Condd and Turdnne, proved very 
successful. The Spaniards were defeated at 
Rockroi (1643), and the Imperialists at Freiburg 
and other places. In the meantime, the Swedes 
invaded Bohemia and obtained a victory at 
Jankow (1645). Both parties being nowKudoftlie 
exhausted concluded the Peace of Westphalia 
(1648). 

The Peace of Westphalia il648 ) : 

The Hues laid down at Passau and Augsburg x. Religious 
were followed ; the Calvinists secured tolera- settlements : 
tion ; the south and west of Germany remained 
Catholic, while the north became Protestant 
(Lutheran and Calvinist) ; the Edict of Restitu- 
tion was withdrawn and secularisations of 
church-properties before 1624 were confirmed ; 
the Imperial Chamber was to consist of equal 
number of Catholics and Protesants. But 
toleration granted was merely of the old kind ; 
there was no religious freedom for the Indivi- 
dual but for the S*aie. However, it marked the 
end of the era of the Reformation and proved 
to be a turning-point in the direction of com- 
plete religious toleration in the future. 

Prance obtained the Austrian possessions 11. Terri- 
of tapper and Lower Alsace, also Metz, Toul ^9“^ 
and Verdun ; Sweden got the command of the ^ *** * 

Baltic by the cession of Western Pomerania, 
the bishoprics of Bremen and Verden ; Branden- 
burg acquired Magdeburg, Minden, Halberstadt 
and Eastern Pomerania ; Maximiliatl ci Bavaria » 
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retained the Upper P&latinate and liis Electoral 
dignity, while an eighth electorate was created 
for Charles Lewis, the son of Elector Palatine 
Frederick ; independence of the Swiss cantons 
and of the United Netherlands were recognised ; 
tlfe Dutch were allowed to rdcaip their colonial 
conquests, and their trade was soured against 
the rivalry’ of Antwerp by closing of the river 
Scheldt. 

111. Other Independence of the German states was 
TOlitical recognised, and they were allowed to make 
^ treaties with foreign powers so long as they 
were not directed against the Emperor or the 
Empire. The authority of the Emperor was 
thus reduced to a minimum, and the Hapsburgs 
henceforth had to concentrate their attention 
on their hereditary dominions only. • A loose 
confederative S3^stem of independent states was 
established henceforth in Germany and her 
decentralization was completed. Brandenburg, 
now the greatest state in Germany, began her 
career of * aggrandisement till growing into a 
kingdom (viz. Prussia) she became the formid- 
able rival of Austria for the headship of 
Germany. France and Sweden also acquired a 
chance of interference in the Empire. 
Oontinnaiice N.B . — ^The war between France and Spain, 

however, continued as Spain refused to make 
France and adequate territorial * concesssions to France. 
Spain. Emperor Ferdinand III, on the other hand, was 
compelled by a new article in the treaty (of 
Westphalia), neither to fight against France nor 
to send any assistance to Spain. 


General Resnlte of the Thirty Years* 
War< 

destroyed Oerman ^ unity and 
: r weakened the Imperial authority ; Germany 
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liecame a loose confeder|tion in which the ■ 
Emperor’s authority was to be nominal.. It drew 
a permanent line of demarcation between Pro- a* of 
testant and Catholic Germany, settled the 
boundaries of various states aid the constitution 
•of the Empire. It secured Protestantism and^®i*tb 
terminated reli^ous hostilities permanently, tt 
-gave birth to the modem S 3 ^tem of European system : 
politics and a new era of public law. Prance 
stuped into supremacy in Europe instead of the*4- Ascen- 
Hapsburgs through the ‘ exertions of Richelieu 
and Mazarin. 
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Under Solyman, the son and successor of 
Sultan Selim, the Turkish power and glory 
reached its zenith. By his victories, he made 
large additions to his empire. He captured 
Rhodes^ an important Catholic outpust in the 
Levant, from the Knights of St. John ; wrested 
Belgrade from the Hungarian king, whom he 
defeated and killed afterwards in a battle and 
destroyed Hungarian independence ; besieged 
Vienna t the capital of Austrian Empire, without 
success, and threatened the south-east of 
Germany but retired at the unity of the Empire 
effected by {he Religious Peace of Nuremburg ; 
subjugated Morea and north coast of Africa ; 
and his powerful fleet routed the allied fleet of 
Genoa, Florence, Naples and Malta, In the 
course of his last attempt on Hungary, the gnreat 
Sultan died (1566). The Turkish empire now 
extended from Buda on the Danube to Bussori 
on the Euphrates ; on the north, it was protect- 
ed against the Poles by the fortress of 
Kamenietz and against the Russians by walls 
of Azof ; on the south, the rock of Aden com- 
manded the Red Sea ; to the east, the em]^e 
reached the shores of the Caspian. 

Under* Solyman, the Ottoman empire not 
only acdiieved her territorial greatness, but her 
moral energies never became so much conspi- 
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cuous. Solymsm himself \las morally great and 
his toleration in an age of religious strife and 
persecution commanded the admiratofl even of 
the Christian people. 

Beginning of Turkish Decline : 

Selim II, the unworthy successor of Soly- Reign of 
man, depended entirely on his Grand Vizier. 

In spite of the Vizier*s wishes, Cyprus island ' 
was captured in time of profound peace and in* 
the most cruel manner. This revived for a time 
something like the old crusading spirit in 
Western Europe, and Pope Pius V made a 
Holy League with Spain and Venice to over- 
throw the Turks. A combined Christian fleet Battle of 
under Don John of Austria defeated the Turkish 
fleet at Lepanto (1571). Two years after, a ^ 
conflict took place between the Russians imder 
Ivan the Terrible and the Turks, the latter of 
whom were defeated Symptoms of decline of 
the Turkish power had already appeared from 
the closing years of the reign of Solyman the 
Magnificent, and the process of decay went on 
rapidly under Selim II and his three immediate of 

successors owing to official corruption, in- 
subordin.'ition of the Jamssaties, discontinuance Turks, 
of the tribute of children from the conquered 
provinces, and the disasterous influence of 
female favourites at the court, till the beginning 
of the rule of the Grand Viziers in 1656. 
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BOOK II. 

THE ERA OF ABSOLflTISM. 

CHAPTER I. 

England under the Stuarts. 

Beginning of Stuart Tyranny : 

With the death of Elizabeth, the last of the 
Tudors, James VI of Scotland, the son of Mary 
Stuart, succeeded to the throne of Eng- 
land as James I (1603), thus uniting the 
two crowns in a * personal* union. With his 
* accession, a change from the policy of the 
Tudors was inevitable, for the Tudor despotism 
had been tolerated unconsciously as a means of 
meeting the dangers, internal and external, 
through which the nation was passing. But 
now those dangers were away, and Elizabeth 
had left England united and prosperous. The 
character of the new king however made the 
change rapid and dangerous. A sad contrast to 
Queen Elizabeth who almost always acted as 
the representative of the State, James was in 
politics and religion an egoistic partisan. He 
hdid strongly the doctrine of ^Divine Right of 
Kings* ^ which to him meant that the kings had, 
of right, dominion over the whole earth and 
that the will of God as revealed in His word 
was in favour of absolute authority of the kings 
which it^was presumption and high contempt 
in a subject to dispute. Armed with it as be 
sought to extend the royal iirerogative whicA 
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was not very* clearly defin<|d in those days, Par- James’s 
liament stepped naturally forward to dilute 
his actions. When James ordered the^levy of a Puliament. 
number of questionable taxes on his own autho- 
rity, the Parliament tried to enforce against him 
its exclusive of granting taxation, cop- 

trolling the national purse and criticising the 
general condtict of public affairs. 

Religious questions, also increased the anta- 
gonism between James and his subjects. 

Shortly after, his unwise decision at the 
Hampton Court Conference not to allow liber- 
ties regarding ceremonial non-essentials, he es- 
tranged the Puritan party within the church, James 
some of whom being deprived of their livings 
emigrated to Holland and thence to Massa- Puritans, 
chusets in America to form a nucleus for the 
Puritan New England of the future. The 
Catholics too finding no toleration from him 
formed the famous Gunpowder Plot (1605), but The Gun- 
the conspiracy leaked out, the miscreants were 
executed, and the intensity of hatred of the • ’ 
English people against the Catholics increased. 

Aspiring to be the peace-maker of Eturope, 

James had concluded peace with Spain and even Foreign 
opened negotiations for a Spanish match with relations., 
his son. But* the Spanish match having failed 
and Spain and Bavaria having conquered the 
Palatinate, the hereditary dominion of his son- 
in-law Frederick {Vide Bk. I. Ch. VII.), 

James supported the Bohemian adventurer 
Mansfeld to conquer the Palatinate on behalf 
of l^redercik (1624), but he died next year. 

KeigA of Charles I a625-49) : 

Fir»t Five Yeeen cf hie reign t 

Charles I, who succeeded James^ followed 
his father's lofty notions about the DMh* Jiigkt 
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- of Kings^ and hencf: the old contest between 
^ King and the Parliament was renewed. His 
first Parliament, however, dissolved speedily, as 
it persisted in investigating public grievances 
and the second also met with the same fate when 
i^ wanted to impeach Buckingham who had 
failed in the Cadiz expedition. Charles now 
finding no other way of getting ifloney to carry 
on his government forced the rich to pay him 
* loans and began to exact ‘Benevolences’. But 
failing to meet his needs, when he next sum- 
moned the Parliament in 1628, it forced him to 
accept the Petition of Right which declared 
forced loans illegal, and condemned practices 
like arbitrary arrests, trial by martial law and 
billeting of troops on householders. Though it 
was one of the capital documents of English 
liberty, it could not dispose of the internal 
troubles, and in the Parliament of 1629, Charles 
was attacked for levying ‘Tunnage and Pound- 
age’ and for his religious innovations. The king 
dissolved ^he Parliament, and began to rule 
arbitrarily for eleven years without summoning 
a fresh one. Before the end of 1630, Charles 
however had made peace with France and 
Spain. 

HU Peraonal Rule, and the Long Par/ia- 
menti 

During the eleven years of Charles’s perso- 
nal rule (1629-40), Thomas 'Wentworth sup- 
ported the king in establishing royal despotism 
in civil matters while Archbishop Laud devoted 
hmself in exalting the king’s prerogative! in 
religious matters. Among the illegal taxes 
levied during the period, ‘Ship-money’ was re- 
fused by Hampden but to no effect. England 
was ready to rise into open revolt, and events 
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in Scotland hastened thl crisis. Archbishop 
Laud wanted to introduce the English liturgy 
(slightly modified) into Presbyterian Scotland 
(1637). The Scots binding themselves by 'a 
covenant, began to prepare for war. The two 
campaigns against the Scots in 1639 and 1640, The Bishops' 
known as the Bishops^ ars\ failed miserably 
and Charles i^as compelled to summon a Par- 
liament in 1640 which became famous as the 
Long Parliament. It executed Wentworth and The hong 
Laud, passed Acts abolishing the courts of 
Star-Chamber and High ‘Commission, declared measnres. 
*Ship-money’ illegal, limited the king’s claims 
on forests, prevented the king from levying 
‘Tunnage and Poundage’ or impositions with- 
out a Parliamentary grant. These measures 
stripped the Crown of its extraordinary powers 
acquired since Tudor days. 

The Great Rebellion, and Charleda 
Downfall : 

Within a year, however, division took place 
in the House of Commons on religious ques- 
tions, and Charles taking advantage of it rallied 
round him a party. He now began to overawe Charles’s 
the Commons, attempted to arrest the five attempt to 
leading members of the opposition (1642), but 
failed and fled ; London took up arms and the 
civil war broke out. The advantage was at 
first with the king’s party called the Cavaliers, 
but the Parliamentarians, called derisively the 
Roundheads, soon gather^ their strentgh under and^he^ 
Oliver Cromwell and his soldiers, the Ironsides, Ronad- 
A dbeisive campaign was fought at Naseby hea<^. 
(1645), and Charles’s army was totally defeated 
by Crowell. Charles now surrendered to the j^eat ol « 
Scots who gave him up to the Bngliah Parliap 
meat (1647). The Parliament and ita own 2645. " 
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army novf* began t) quarrel, .but Cromweirs 
lieutenant. Colonel Pride, ^purged’ the House 
of the refractory members who were trying to 
negotiate with Charles (1648). The remnants 
called the *Rump% now appointed a High Court 
of Justice, tried Charles and executed him (Jan. 
30, 1649). Never was constitutional pedimtry 
carried to its height ; the Housd of Lords had 
been dissolved for refusing to take part in the 
trial, the king was gone, and the Commons were 
a mere fragment ; so the English constitution 
really broke down and the rule of the Army 
began. 


The Puritan Revolution (1649-60) : 


Cxomwell 
subdued 
Ireland and 
Scotland. 


Cromwell 
became the 
Protector. 


Foreign 
policy of 
Cnnnwell. 


After the execution of the king, a Common* 
wealth was set up in England, with a provincial 
council of state to manage the executive work. 
Ireland and Scotland proclaimed Charles II, son 
of Charles I, as king, but Cromwell subdued 
Ireland, and defeated the Scots at Dunbar, 
Charles II, escaped to Prance. Now, England 
clamoured fdr permanently settling her consti- 
tution, and as the *Rump’ Parliament still 
thought of clinging to power, Cromwell dis- 
missed it by force and became the Lord Pro- 
tector of England (1653). 

If even there was an absolute monarch in 
the world, Oliver became one now ; but it can- 
'not be denied that his reign won for England 
great fame and glory abroad. The first idea of 
his foreign policy was to pose as the protector 
of the Protestant interest all over Europe. So 
the Dutch War, which the Dutch had b8gun 
with England for passing the Navigation Act, 
was brohght to an end, and commercial treaties 
were also made with Sweden, Portugal and 
Denmark. Shortly after, Oomwell, to his last- 
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ing glory, appeared as the friend and protector 
of the persecuted Protestants^ the Vaiidois of 
Provence, and putting; pressure through Mazarin 
on the Duke of Savc^ whose subjects they were,, 
secured for them ^ibcrty of worship. England 
also entered intd an alliance with France again^ 

Spain ; Jamaica was captured by an English 
fleet and Dunkirk in the Spanish Netherlands 
fell into English hands (Vide Bk. II. Ch. II.). 

But his home-policy to restore constitutional 
order ended in a failure ; people could not Death of 
naturally long submit to the rule of a soldier^ Cromwell 
and when Oliver died in 1658, anarchy followed. Sarchy in 
His son, Richard Cromwell, could not effectually England, 
face the situation and resigned. General George 
Monk, one of CromwelPs able lieutenants, noy^ 
declared for a free Parliament and summoning Monk 
a convention restored the old constitution and 
the Stuart rule Charles II was hailed with 
delight as the rightful king when he landed at 
Dover in 1660. 

The Restoration of Charles II : 

The Restoration brought the Puritan revo- Character 
lution to an end. It was the restoration of the jf^atoratioo 
Parliament and the monarchy as well, both ^f 
which were a^ain face to face contesting for 
power. The people rejoiced to have the king 
and the Parliament restored, the more so be* 
cause they could throw off all moral restraints 
imposed upon the society by the Puritans. Riot 
and debauchery became the fashion, Bind 
Char]|^s, because he was corrupt, witty and 
amiable, and indulged in the prcdligafg pf the 
court, assufgied the position a hero. 

Foreign reInMons of Cherlue If 

A tnonafrdh, who W«i rescArM ^ 

-on his travds again'*>oad led a ridteas^UEFe Mh 

9 
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sure to pnter into a£y eng:agement with foreign 
rulers foi the satisfaction of his personal desires. 
The foreign policy of Charles II was accord- 
ingly weak and unprofitable, being determined 
simply by his affection for L^uis XIV of Prance 
who was exerting to gain ^ ascendency in 
Europe. A war broke out with the Dutch 
(1664) commercial rivalries; but owing to 
slackness on the part of the English govern- 
ment, the Dutch fleet entered the estuary of 
the Thames, burned some English ships and 
threatened 1/Ondon (1667). The Peace of 
iheda which concluded this war was not popu- 
lar. Louis XIV was then invading the Spanish 
Netherlands, and Charles was ^forced to enter 
into the Triple Alliance with Holland and 
Sweden to desist the aggressions of Louis. 
Immediately after, Louis won over Charles by 
the Secret Treaty of Dover (1670). In return 
for aid which Charles was to render Louis 
against the Dutch, he was to receive from him 
a large sum of money, and, in case his subjects 
resisted him in his proposed declaration in 
favour of the restoration of the Catholic church, 
the aid of French troops. In 1672, Charles and 
Louis fell upon the Dutch, but the Dutch 
fought so heroically under their Stadtholder, 
William of Orange, that under popular pressure 
Charles had to conclude a peace with them in 
1674, and Louis too followed his example by 
concluding the Peace of Nimeguen in 1678 (Vide 
Bk. II. Ch. III). 

OliarlM*a Rclig ioiai Policy : 

Though within a few years of his accession, 
a violent reaction followed against the Puritans, 
Md efae Cavalier Parliament passed a series of 
perseeilting acts, trts., the Co^oraiion Act, the 
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^Conventicle Act, &c., in order^to fMure the 
supremacy of the Anglican Church, Charles II, 
personally inclined to Catholic worship, 
wished to re-establish the Catholic church. 

But he saw that tplcration to the Catholics could 
not be granted without giving toleration to the 
Protestant dissenters. Hence, he issued a 
Declaration of Indulgence (1672) repealing th^The 
laws against the Catholics and the dissenters. Declaration 
It raised a stream of public indignation and the indulgence. 
Parliament of 1673 compelled Charles to with- 1673. 
draw his declaration. Not satisfied with it the 
Parliament went further to pass the Test Act The 
which compelled all office-holders who were not 
members of the Anglican church to resign. 

The rumour of the Popish Plot (1678) to 
massacre all the Protestants in England 
alarmed the people, and the. famous Habeas 
Corpus Act was hurriedly passed to protect the 
personal liberty of Englishmen and to provide The Habeas 
a safeguard against their illegal detention in 
prison. A bill was also brought forward to 
exclude James, Duke of York, the brother of 
the king, from the throne, he being an avowed The 
Catholic. The bill was passed in the Commons 
but was rejecfled by the Lords owing to the ® 
influence of the king. 

The Parliamantary Parties: Wkiga and 
Tories : 

The distinct advance in the political life of 
the nation in the reign of Charles II is the 
formation of Parliamentary parties. *A Party*, Definition 
says Burke, *is a body of men united for pro*- 
moting by their joint endeavours the nfitionfil 
interest upon some particular principle on which 
they ate all agreed*. Suhh Fsrtfeii tstistied in 
the Long Parliament of ; the opjj^ents 
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of arbitraiy gavemment in Churcli and State 
became kifown as Roundheads, while the sup* 
porters of the king received the name of Cava^ 
hers. At the Restoration, the Cavaliers were 
entirely in the ascendant, ^y the time of 
the dispute on the Exclusion Bill (1679), fhe 
two opposing factions obtained the name of 
^Petitioners* i.e., those who petitioned the king 
to summon a new Parliament for the early deci- 
sion of the bill, and *Abhorrers*, i.e., who ex- 
pressed their abhorrence of the petitions as cal- 
culated to force the king’s will. Shortly after- 
wards, the former became known as the WhigS 
— the name applied to the Scottish Cove- 
nanters of 1648 — ^for their disi>osition to oppose 
the court which indicated that they were na 
better than the covenanting rebels. The latter 
on the other hand, were called the Tories — the 
name applied to* certain Irish robbers — ^because 
the supporters of the Duke of York as Catholics 


were assuiped to be Irishmen who were no 
Political better than Popish thieves. Roughly speaking, 
programmes the T ories were upholders of absolute monarchy^ 
IVhi^s desired a monarchy limited by Par- 
tite Whigs, liament ; both parties being Protestants denied 
toleration to Catholics, but while the Whigs 
were in favour of toleration for Dissenters, the 


Tories stood for no toleration at all. Hence- 


forward the Whigs and the Tories played an 
jimportant part in the Parliamentary history of 
England. 



The Coming of the Revolution ; 

Charles died in 1685 and was succeeded by 
his lUfinanist brother James II who at once 


I0 the expressly adopted a Catholic policy. He left 
hims e W strong enough to pperdy violate the 
jmvoiaaqn. ^ ^ appointing offioera disqualified by 
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law. The dislike of the |iation towards him in- 
creased, and it was further developed by the 
alarm caused by the revokation of the Edict of (a) The 
Nantes by Louis XIV in France (Vide Bk. II. 

Ch. III.). James, now, went further and issued 
two Declarations of Indulgence suspending: all of king: 
laws against Catholics and DissenteTs al&e. 

He also exfielled the fellows of the Magdalen 
College, for not appointing his nominee, a 
Catholic, to the Presidentship. Seven of tile 
bishops who refused to read the 'Declaration of 
Indulgence* from the pulpits as ordered, were 
tried but acquitted. All these high-handed 
actions of the king were tolerated, for people 
expected Protestant succession on James's 
death, in the person of Mary, his daughter.* But 
when a son was bom to James in z688, the (b) Birth 
consternation of the nation increased and some ^ ® 
patriotic Whig and Tory nobles invited Prince 
William of Orange and his wife Mary to come 
to defend the liberties of England. 

The Glorious Revolution, 1688 : 

When William landed in England, James, Flight of 
finding no supporter, fled to France leaving the ^[^oessiS^ 
throne vacant. The Convention Parliament of william 
declared William and Maiy as joint-sovereigns and Mazy, 
of England. The -bloodless revolution so silent- 
ly effected, and hence called the ^Glorious 
Revolution* , established the supremacy of the 
Parliament by setting up a king and queen who 
owed their position to the Parliamentary vote. 

Moreover, it secured the individual liberties of 
Bfhglishmen against the crown and government, 
by passing a Bill of Rights in the Parliament 
(1689) which declared illegal, without its sane- The Bilk 
tion, the royal exercise of Suspending and ofl^hta. 
Dispensing power, the levjHing of money 
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pretenpe of prerogative and the npiintenance of 
Xhit R standing army by tie king. The Toleration 

Toleration Act was ali;^ passed giving the Dissenters right 

of public worship. The Glorious Revolution 
with its attendant Bill of Rights and the Tole- 
ration Act inaugurated a new era of constitu- 
Hoftalisn^m the histoiy of England. 



CHAPTER n. 


French Monnrc|iy under the Cardinals. 

Growth of the r reach Monarchy : 

The administration of France from 1624 to 
1661 was directed by the two great Cardinals, "Vwo Great 
Richelieu and Mazarin, who helped to centra- 
Use all the forces of the nation under the crown ^wth 
and to give France a lofty position in Europe, of the 
It thus paved the way for Louis XIV to estab- 
lish monarchical absolutism in France. 

Reaction in France before Richelieu : 

When Henry IV died, his minor son 
LfOuis XIII, ascended the throne, and the queen- Reim of 
, mother, Marie de* Medici, became the Regent XIII, 
(1610). Marie's aim was to unite the royal ^ ^^ 43 - 
family of France with that of Spain, and so she 
departed from her husband’s policy, both do- 
mestic and foreign. She dismissed the great 
minister Sully, deserted the Protestant allies of 
France, and concluded an alliance with Spain. Confusion 
Even, the minor king was betrothed to Anne of in Prance 
Austria, daughter of the Spanish king Philip ^^Sac^of 
III, and the Spanish prince, later Philip IV, Matte dc 
was also betrothed to Elizabeth, sister of the Medici. 
Frtnch king. The weak regency of Marie pro- 
voked a series of revolts of the nobles which 
were suppressed ; but intrigues and facjious 
strifes continued to harass and weaken the 
goveftiment. The States^General, summoned 
in 1614 for the last time before it met again in 
1789 on the eve of the French Revolution, could End of the 
decide nothing. At last in 16x7, the king, now P«geucy, 
grown of age. took the reins of the government 
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in his own hands« afid the regedcy ended. But 
the country was soon threatened by a religious 
war. The Huguenots, alarmed at the establish- 
ment of Catholicism in Beam by ‘royal autho- 
rity (1620), revolted. The revolt, however, was 
put down, and the Treaty of*Mq;ntpellier (1623), 
while confiiming the Edict of Nantes, prohibited 
all political meetings of the Hugflienots and left 
to them only two towns of security, Montauban 
and Rochdlle. 

Administration of Richelieu : 

His Position and Policy : 

In 1624, King I^ouis XIII appointed Cardi- 
nal Richelieu as his minister, and left the ad- 
ministration of his kingdom entirely in his 
hands. Born at Paris in 1585, of an old family 
of Poitou, Richelieu became the Bishop of 
Lucon, and a Cardinal in 1623. Prom the time 
Louis made him his minister, the Cardinal be- 
came the real ruler of Prance and swayed the 
destiny ofc that country for eighteen years. He 
had two aims in view : firstly, to establish the 
absolute authority of the king within the country 
by curbing the political power of the rival 
authorities, viz., the nobles and the Huguenots; 
secondly, to make Prance suprcifie in Bmope by 
crippling the allied ix>wers of Austria and Spain. 

His Domestic Policy : 

With the object of developing and centra- 
lising the machinery of the monarchy, Richdieu 
waged incessant war against the pretensions 
and powers of the nobles who formed a power- 
ful lital of the rpyal authority in Prance. By 
issuing'a series of edicts, he prohibited duelling 
and ordered the aggressive nobles to pull down 
their fortresses. The nobles began to resist by 
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intrigues, and* even plotted to depose Louis and 
give the crown to Gaston of Orleans, Jthe king’s 
brother, and murder Richelieu. TheP Cardinal’s 
watchful eye however detected the plot, the ring- 
leaders were executed or banished, and Gaston 
being pardoned selapsed. into sulky acquiesence 
in Richelieu’s regime He also sought to efirb 
the politicaP power of the Huguenots who (2) by 
formed ’a State within the State* as the result ^P«ving 
of the Edict of Nantes and were giving much Huguenots 
troubles to the government A second revolt of political 
of the Huguenots under Soubise and Rohan was 
suppressed (1625) At last when the Hugue- 
nots, irritated at the establishment of Fort 
Louis as a check upon their stronghold of L& 

Rochdlle, sought to found in Erance a defensive 
political organisation against their sovereign 
and entered into an alliance with England^ 

Richelieu at once resolved to get possession of* 

LA Rochelle and besieged the town (1627) 

Assisted by the English though it offered a 
heroic resistance, Richelieu at last starved the 
town into submission Peace was fiowever con- 
cluded with the Huguenots by the Treaty of 
Alats (1620) which allowed them to retain their 
religious liberty unimpaired, but they had to 
surrender thflir fortified towns which gave them 
a special military standing. 

But while Richelieu was thus trying always 
to uphold the authority of the crown, he had 
to confront an endless series of court-intrigues Pailnte 
for his overthrow. The Queen-mother Marie ^ 

dc^ Medici, and Gaston of Orleans the heirf- 
apparent, both of whom feared the Cardinal’s ^^katelieu. 
power, successfully induced the king to dismiss 
him ''and make Marillac minister. ItichdSeu, 
however, soon regained his former ootthpcA over 
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the king, got Marillac arrested • qn a certain 
day (1630^, — the *Day^of Dupes* as it was called 
by the Parisians, — ^and executed. 

The birth of a son to Louis XIII (1632), soon 
robbed Gaston’s political importance as heir- 
apparent, and completed Richelieu’s triumph 
ovbr his court enemies. A few mbnths however 
before his death (1642), Richlieu had to defend 
himself against another court intrigue headed 
by Cinq Mars, a favourite of the king, who 
sought to supplant the great minister and in* 
trigucd with Spain. Cinq Mars perished on the 
scaffold and the court-party ceased to exist. 

His Foreign Policy : 

Richelieu’s object was to defeat the joint 
Hapsburg power of Austria and Spain which 
stood as impediment to the supremacy of France 
in Europe. To stop the communication between 
Spain and Austria through the Valtelline Pass 
of the Alps, he secured its occupation by a 
hostile power. He had also arranged to subsi- 
dise GustavUs Adolphus of Sweden to make war 
upon the Emperor in course of the Thirty Years’ 
War (1630), and after the defeat sustained by 
the Protestants at Nordlingen, he openly joined 
the Swedes in the struggle to save^ the cause' of 
the Protestants as against the Catholics backed 
by the Emperor and Spain. Though the armies 
of France were not at first successful, his diplo- 
macy involved Spain in difficulties within her 
own peninsula by the revolt of Portugal and 
Catalonia and thus paved the way for the final 
success of his policy. Though Richelieu died 
(1642) before the close of the war,^ his policy 
was faithfully carried out by his worthy succes- 
sor Cardinal Mazarin, as a consequence of 
which Prance reaped the benefits of the Peace 
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of West|fiialia aud became the practical dictator 
of Europe. 

Emtinuite of his rule and Character 

Though a bishop and a . cardinal of the 
Church, Eichclieu was chiefly a statesman. He 
was a Catholic at Some and Protestant abroad .• 

His alliance w^th Sweden saved Protestantism 
in northern Europe. He suppressed the Hugue- Success of 
nots in Prance but espoused the cause of the hjs^ 
German Protestantism. He did the former to 
establish national unity in -France and did the 
latter to curb the Austro-Spanish power. He 
exercised a far-reaching influence upon the 
international relations of Europe at the time and 
Prance was lifted to the first place among the 
I)owers in Europe He thus did for France, 

what Chatham did later for England or Bismarck 
for Germany. 

In order to centralise the administration at attack 
home, Richelieu excluded all idea of representa- J^jesenta- 
tive government. He refused to summon the tive govern^ 
States-Gcneral, of whose hostility to •the idea 
of his system he was convinced. He crushed 
the provincial liberties by apx>ointing a class 
of royal officers, the Intendants, who were Appontment 
men of middle class origin and were entrusted 
with raising of troops and of taxes as well 
the administration of law. Even the judicial 
institutions were made subservient to the 
monarchy The Parlfiments of Prance were 
not allowed to interfere in matters of legisla- 
tion, and the ^'provincial estates” almost ceased 
to exist and direct government of royal oflGlcers 
was substituted in their place. The only 
body which Richelieu ever consulted was an 
assembly of some great ijnen of the realm. The 
or the Notables*' as they were called, whose Notables. 
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advice it was the f^ption of the* king to acc^t 
or reject. He suppressed the nobles and the 
Hugueifots, and made Prance strong and united 
at home, thereby paving the way for the estab- 
Richclieu*8 lishment of ah absolute monarchy. But 

slices to Richelieu was never indiffeyent to th(^ interests 
andto^'* of the people. He attempted some reforms 
Literature, beneficial to them, but fordgn wars and 
domestic troubles tied up his hands. He had 
founded the French 'Academy* which regulated 
literary style and thought in Prance, as also the 
‘Gazette* which became the organ of public 
opinion there. 

Undoubtedly, Richelieu was one of the most 
remarkable characters of Europe in the seven- 
teenth century. Endowed with talents, wonder- 
ful perseverence and courage, he invariably 
selected the rising cause in every country and 
used it for his own advantage. But he was. 
Chara^r unscrupulous, implacable, ruthlessly barbarous, 
ofRichchen. never liked to give any initiative to the 
people. He “trampled all opposition with 
foot** anS “tried to cover all errors with his 
scarlet robe.** Though a devout Catholic he 
was and served under a Catholic king, he 
was constantly found in league with the Pro- 
testant powers of Europe and hence was nick- 
named as “Pope of the Huguenots’* and 
“Patriarch of Atheists.** 


Mazarin 


of] 


Adfliiiaistratioik*of Maxaria : 

Hit Poiicy and Diffteuitie* : 

An Italian hy birth and educated bv the 
Jeauits, Mazarin had assisted Richelieu auring 
the latftr part of his career and on his death 
was 4 >pointed by Louis XIIZ as minister. 
Shortly after, however, the king died (1643), 
and .waa ducoeeded 1^ Us son, Louis XIV, a 
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child less than five year^ old. The Queen- 
mother, Anne of Austria, who bec^e the 
Regent, retained Mazarin as the chief minister, 
and, it is believed, she even married him sec- Anne of 
retly. Mazarin however received continuous ^e^Revent 
and unhesitating support from the Regent and supports 
carried on faithfully the domestic and foreign the policy 
policy of Richelieu. France was encouraged to Jrazarin. 
lead the Protestant forces in the Thirty Years* 

War till Austria was completcdy exhausted and 
all Germany almost rukied. The victories 
achieved by the two great French generals, Mazarin 
Cond6 and Tur^nne, brought the necessary 
pressure to conclude the Peace of Wes^halia years* 
(1648) which secured to France considerable War. 
increase of prestige and territory (Vide Ch, /. 

Bk. VIT). But before Mazarin could accom- 
plish the tasks left to him by Richelieu, he had 
to face a vigorous opposition at home from the ^ion 
various parties that were trying to undo the to Mazarin* 
work of Richelieu. The Parldment of Paris, 
the aristocrats, and the. Parisian mo^ combined 
to resist the newly established monarchical 
absolutism ; and this resulted in the outbreak 
of the civil war, commonly known as the Wats 
of the Fronde. 

His Part in the Wars of the Fronde s 

The struggle against the monarchy, generally Wars 
called the **Fronde** from a contemptuous ccmi« 
parlson of the rebels to the Parisian gamins who 2648-53** 
used to fight with slings, opened with a quarrdi 
betycen Mazarin and the Parl 4 ment of Palis 
upon taxation. The chief function of the Par- 
lament of Paris was to act as a ooort of Juatice. 
and its members held thdr seats ^ tdMae of 
heredity?, subject to paymanH ^ 
an axmtttd tax ; it 
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registering the edief^ of the kihg| which had 
not the*^ force of laws until entered upon the 
register of Parldment. It had never been de- 
cided whether the Parl6ment could refuse such 
registration of royal edicts. When • in 1648^ 
however new taxes were prBposed by Mazarin 
to carry on the war with Spain ,.on her refusal 
to accede to the terms of France in the Peace of 
Westphalia and edicts were sent down to the 
Parl6ment, it refused registration. This oppo- 
\ sition of the Parlement was overcome by regis- 
tering the edicts in a ‘‘Bed of Justice*^ under 
the king’s own authority. Furious at the con- 
duct of the government, the members of the 
Parldment demanded the reduction of taxes, the 
abolition of arbitrary imprisonment by royal 
\rarrant, and the dismissal of the Intendants. 
Though the government hesitated at first, it 
finally decided to strike and seized the leaders 
of the Parldment which kindled the civil war 
(1648). 

At first,* the Parl6ment with the Parisian mob 
fought against Mazarin and the court of Anne. 
The royal forces were gathered under Conde, 
and Paris was loosely blockaded. Soon how- 
ever, the nobles joined with the Parlement and 
the mob professing to support popular liberties ; 
but real co-operation between them became im- 
possible when the nobles, led by their selfish 
motive to recover their lost power, began to 
intrigue with Spain. So, 'in 1649, the Parl6- 
ment and the mob made peace with the coprt ; 
Maosaria promised concessions in matters of 
finance and the Parlement ceased to play the 
foli of ilppidar champion. 

mstUes, however, soon organised an 
iristcfevatic indtferent to'^dcnmlar 
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interests, to oppose the rc^al authority. Guided The 
solely by ambition, Conde now became the 
leader of the organisation, but Mazarin suddenly 
arrested him with some other nobles (1650). 

There was loud indignation, and even the great Arrest of 
loyal French general, Turenne, was won overHt^y Cond 6 
the nobles. Members of the old Fronde in JfniM 
Paris joined with the rebels, and demanded the old and 
release of Conde and exile of Mazarin. Mazarin 
bowed for a moment to the storm, released 
Conde, and retired beyond the frontier. But 
Cond6 soon alienated the members of the old 
Fronde by his selfish motives ; and the Queen- 
mother, Anne, advised by Mazarin from his 
exile, at once won them over, and formed a 
strong royal party declaring the king of age. 

Turenne was now won back by the royal party ; Decisive 

Cond6 was defeated outside the gates of Paris influence of 

by the royal troops (1652), and withdrew from 

France to join the Spaniards. Mazarin returned 

to court in triumph (1653) ; the ParUment of 

Paris was forbidden to interfere in ifliblic affairs, 

and lost all its influence for a century and a 

half ; the Iwtendanis were restored, and the Collapse of 

nobles lost their political power for ever ; the 

system of l^jchelieu returned in its entirety, and*ite 

and the people had to submit to an absolute results. 

monarchy. The Fronde was thus the last rally 

4 >f the discontented aristocrats as a feudfl 

governing class against the progress of the royal 

authority in France. It sprang, as we have 

seen, from diverse and even opporite causes, and 

faited because of that divetaity. With its 

failure, the last difficulty in the way of a oAtta-' 

lised despotism in Prance was removed. 

Hia War with Spain s 
MS aftd- the Pafee M 



Invasion of 
France by 
Cond^bn 
behalf of 
SjAin, 

1653 


Mazann'a 

diplomatic 

alliance 

with 

Cromwell. 
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concluded the Thirtyf>Years* War in Germany^ 
Prance dMded to continue her strugi^e with 
Spain, Mazarin bein^r unwilling to conclude a 
peace with the Spanish House of the Hapsburgs 
without adequate reward. In 1653, Ccmde, the 
French general who had leff'hk own country 
to join the Spaniards, invaded Prance with 
Spanish troops and threatened her capital. 
Mazarin, now free from domestic troubles vi- 
gourously conducted the war, but could not give 
the decisive blow to Spain The war practically 
became a race between tired horses At last 
in 1657, Mazarin took the diplomatic step of 
entering into alliance with Oliver Cromwell of 
England. Turenne, with his military tactics, 
forced Condd to retreat, and, assisted by a body 
of ^Ironstdeh* of Cromwell, conquered Dunkirk 
and the fortresses of Flanders. The former was 
ceded to the English, the latter were retained 
by the French. Shortly after, th& new Emperor 
Leopold I promised to send no help to Spain,, 
thus completely isolating her from the Austrian 
Hapsburgs In 1659, the war was closed by 
the Treaty of Pyrenees, by which Prance gained 
Artois and a number of fortresses in Flanders, 
Hain^ult, and Luxemburg ; Spaiq resigned all 
daims to Alsace ; the lienees became the 
natural boundaiy between the two kingdoms. 
Cond£ was allowed to return to Prance and 
restored to his old official dignity.; Louis XIV 
married Maria Theresa, the Infanta of Spain, 
who had^to renounce h^ daims to the Spanish 
jmceeasieii on ooadition of rei^ving a dowryi 

fOorJbr and Chenraeimr s 
Fro0i*Clie flivt to the last Mazarin was a first 
dij^fiodiat* Qe added ts tiie p h w war >and 

glori- 
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ous treaties -df Westpha^a and of Pyrenees 
which greatly humbled the Austio-Spaniafa 
power. He completed the unity of f^rance by 
suppressing the ^Fronde* and thus removed the 
last obstacle to royal absolutism. Thus^ though 
he did not po^eas the power of initiative apd 
the decisive vigour of Richelieu^ he proved him- Contrast 
self to be hii worthy successor by carrying on 
and developing his ideas to a complete success^ and 
While Richelieu was a man of original genius Richelien. 
and a statesman^ Mazarin proved himself to be 
a diplomat and a subtle intriguer. Mazarin 
was avaricious and double-dealing^ and main- Character of 
taiiied his induence over the queen and built Mazarin. 
an enormous fortune by unworthy means. But 
he encouraged Literatiu*e and Science, by 
founding the “Academy of Painting and Sculp- 
ture'*, and the “College of Four nations.’* 

Mazarin died (1661) and I^ouis XIV took the 
reins of the government into his own hands. 



CHAPTER III. 


The Age of Louir 1(1V, 


Character of Louia XIV : 


I/Oui8*8 ^ 
conception 
of govern- 
ment. 


X/mis, a 
Q^ieu 
D&ine-Rigbt 
king of 
his age. 


When Mazarin died with the glory of the 
Peace of Pyrenees still shining about him (i66i), 
l/ouis XIV, then only of twenty-three, took the 
government into his own hands. The period of 
Louis’s personal rule (1661-1715) is generally 
known as the *Age of Louis XIV* His concep- 
tion of government was thus expounded by him- 
self — L'Etat c*esi moi, ‘T am the State.’* Thus 
resolved to make himself absolute master in his 
own kingdom, he was equally determined to 
secure for France the supremacy in Europe and 
to establish a great French colonial empire rival- 
ing that built up by Spain. He was serious, 
severe, obstinate, and intensely ambitious, but 
a master of details and routine work, and also 
had a great knowledge of the European situation 
and great diplomatic skill. Richelieu and 
Mazarin made him a despot and he meant to 
remain one. He was determinec! not to have 
any dominant minister and transacted the busi- 
ness of the government himself. He directed 
his minisers and secretaries of state not to sign 
or seal any document without his express com- 
mands. He was the '^great example of modem 
monarchy in its highest and most splegdid 
form.” But, though Louis was the typical 
Divine-l^ght king of his age, he somehow made 
his autocratic government attractive, and almost 
all the European monarchs “looked to him as 
the mod^ of what a king shoulde be.” 
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Reforms of Jean CblSert : 

Thoug^h Richelieu and Mazarin, paved the 16x9*83 : 
way for a centralised monarchy in France, her 
financial condition and Judicial and administra- 
tive machiner3» c&uld not ‘be improved, owingr 
to anarchy a^ home and foreign wars. Under Colbert 
these circumstances, Louis naturally turned to 
the improvement of finance and the govemment**““^*® 
machinery. He got Colbert, the finance- 
minister, as his able lieutenant to carry out his 
projects. 

To organise the finances first, Colbert, by Financial 
his rigid supervision and relentless punishment measures : 
of the farmers of taxes who made dishonest 
gains, by sweeping away a number of useless 
offices and reviving the provincial Intendants 
to superintend the financial administration, by 
fixing the interest of public loans at a minimum 
rate of five per cent., by reducing the Tadlle 
and imposing duties on articles of general con- 
sumption, succeeded in reducing the pressure of 
taxation and at the same time in increasing the 
revenue immensely. To increase the national 
wealth, native manufactures were encouraged. Increase 
foreign raanufactiu-ers were invited to settle in 
France, and protective duties were imposed on 
imports while exports were encouraged by a 
system of bounties. To encourage commerce, 
internal free trade was established, roads were 
repaired, canals were dug, the Navy was revived, Rncoitrage- 
free ports were founded and companies were““L^ 
formed to trade with the FAst and West Indies, and iS-ade. 
Africa, America, and India. But Colbert neg- 
lected agriculture which was the real sdurce of 
France’s wealth. To improve ^the government Adminis- 
machineiy, the judicial adminis^tion was cen- trative 
tralised ; civil, criminal and conunercial 
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were enacted and i(»ued ; a regular police* 
system wVs instituted ; and the Army was reor- 
ganised. Besides, the government began ^ to 
Other patronise Literature and Art by pensioning 
measures. learned men and founding the ^Academy of 
Sciences* {1664) and the ‘Academy of Music* 
(1669). 

Effects of Thus every department felt the influence of 

the reforms, central govcTmnient, and the result was a 
forced and hasty development which did not last 
long owing to its weak hold on individual energy 
and independence. 


Four areat 
wars m the 
reign and 
their net 
results. 


The Wars of Louis XIV : 

Had France pursued a consistent policy of 
peace at home and over-sea expansion through 
commerce and colonisation, she might have been 
a great world-power like England. But 
Louis*h military ambition made it impossible. 
He dreamt of founding a great French empire in 
Europe by conquests. In 1667, he actually 
entered upon a career of aggression and con- 
quest, which, though successful at first, ended 
in disgrace. Four great wars — ^the War of 
Devolution (1667-68), the Dutch War (1672- 
78), the War of the League of Augsburg 
(1688-97), and the War of the* Spanish Suc- 
cession (1701-14) — drained the royal treasuiy, 
destroyed commerce and worked out national 
bankruptcy making Colbert’s reforms dreams. 


Triumph of France : 

The War of Devolution, iI 667 » 68 ) : 
Louis XIV had, at the time of hts marriage 
Origin of with the Spanish princess, Maria Theresa, the 
11m war. daught^ of Philip IV of Spain, renounced his 
claim to the crown of Spain or the Spanish poss- 
essions. But when Philip died in 1665, Louis 
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Decame detemiined to extend' the French 
frontier to the Scheldt^ ami claimed a4>ortion of 
the Spanish Netherlands by right of Uis Spanish 
wife as against Charles II, son of Philip by his 
second wife. This claim of Louis, being based 
upon the 'Law gf Devolution,* — an old feudal 
rule of succession applicable in the province of 
Brabant in the Spanish Netherlands, according 
to which children by the first, marriage were to 
inherit — ^was rejected by Spain. So Louis’S 
generals, Turenne and Conde, conquered 
Flanders (1667) and FranchS-Comte (1668) res- 
pectively. Alarmed at French successes, Eng- 
land, Holland, and Sweden formed a Triple 
Alliance to support Spain and to keep up the^JdSn^ 
balance of power in Europe. This led Louis I/onis 
to make the Treaty of Aix-la^Chapelle 
by which he retained the conquests in the ^ 
Netherlands but gave up Franch6-Comte. 

The Dutch War {1672-78): 

Louis hated the Dutch, because of their pre- Reasons ^ 
sumption to set limits to his aggressive designs * 

on the Spanish Netherlands. The Triple against the 
Alliance of 1667 which had checked his l>tttch. 
victorious progress was mainly the work of the 
Dutch, its chief author being the celebrated 
Dutch Statesman, John De Witt. Moreover, 
the Dutch were the great comm^cial rivals of 
the French and were Protestants and repub- 
licans, and the persecuted Huguenots and other 
exiles from Prance found a safe refuge in Hol- 
land whence they published books attacking the 
character and policy of the French king. Louis 
now resolved to punish the Dutch, and with 
his usual skilful diplomacy began to paepare for 
the war. 

By the Secret Treaty of Dover in 1670 (Vide 
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?fe. H. C)i. A), If^ouis detached England from 
the Triple Alliance a^id then he'jJurchased the 
alliance 0% Sweden also by bribing the Swedish 
Council of Regency ruling for the minor Charles 
XI (Vide Bk. II. Ch. IV.). Holland being thus 
isolated, Louis began an unjust and unprovoked 
war in 1672. 

On sea the Dutch fought on# equal terms 
with the combined fleets of England and France, 
but on land the French were irresistible. 
Before French troops, however, could take the 
city of Amsterdam, the heart of the Netherlands, 
the Dutch, at the order of William of Orange 
the Stadtholder, flooded the country by cutting 
open the dykes. The French had to retreat, but 
Europe was now thoroughly aroused. Spain, 
Emperor Leopold I, and the Electors of 
^radenburg and Saxony, joined their hands 
with the Dutch, and in 1674 public opinion in 
England forced King Charles II to give up 
French alliance and make peace with the Dutch. 
Louis had now no other ally but remote Sweden; 
and he now determined to force on a peace by 
an energetic prosecution of the war. Franchfi- 
Comte was reconquered from Spain, and a 
number of fortresses in the Spanish Netherlands 
also fell in the French hands. The French fleet 
also gained several naval victories over the 
combined fleets of Holland and Spain. In 1678 
William of Orange married Mary, the daughter 
of the Duke of York, and England al^ 
threatened war against France. At last both 
parties, being exhausted, concluded the Peace 
of Nimeguen (16178). By it France obtained 
Eranch6-Comfe, an 4 all the frontier towns or 
the Spanish Netherlands from Spain. Holland 
lost nothing but obtained commercisd privileges 
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from t^ra^ce. • Thus France came out ps a 
considerable gainer in thei^ar, and prestige 
remained unabated. 

The Annexations of Louis : 

After the Peace of Nimeguen, the French 
king was at height of his power and glory. 

During the next ten years (1678-88), he carried 
out his autocfatic ideas about government — ^that 
the king should be all-powerful at home and the^ 
kingdom omnipotent abroad. He set up three 'Die . 
courts called ‘^Chambers' de Reunion** which llOTis’s 
claimed the powers of international tribunal in aggressive 
order to acquire territories and towns in time policy, 
of profound peace bv clever interpretations of 
the vague wordings of the Treaties of West- 
phalia and Pyrenees. Louis was himself both 
judge and plaintiff in these courts By a proce- 
dure which had appearance of legality, Alsace 
and the free city of Strasburg in Germany were 
adjudged to him which pushed the frontiers of 
France into Germany, and the Emperor could 
do nothing as he was busy ip a desperate war 
with the Turks Similarly, without any right 
whatever he took Casale in Italy, and snatched 
away Luxemburg ffom Spain. A German Diet 
assembled at Ratisbop in 1684 to consider these 
acquisitions b^ franco and their procedpre, bpt 
on Louis’s threat of an insts^nt declaration of war 
it agreed to hjs proposal of cession of all he l|ad at pie 
vvoii for a tcriii of twenty years. The year 1084 ^Is tow 
may thus be taken as marking the very zenith 
of the ix)wer of Louis XTV. 

SLeli^ious Mlemfures of Lpw^is : 

Determined to be supreme in France with 
regard to political as well as religious .matters, Religicms 
Louis successfplly asserted the power of thepoi^^ 
crown against all refgiops auuf^rities. Lonia. 
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Thus he quarrelled with Pope Innocent XI 
over the « question or extending the regale — ^the 
king’s right to nominate to the bishoprics and 
to enjoy their income during the vacancy — ^to 
the whole of France. Louis issued a declara- 
tion of Gallican Liberties limiting the 

authority of the Pope to spiritual matters, and 
asserting that the royal authority was in no 
way dependent -upon the Papacy as well as 
declaring that the Pope’s authority over the 
Church was to be final only when ratified by 
a council. The Pope protested but in vain, 
and the domination of the Papacy in France 
henceforth vanished. 

He also adopted measures to stamp out the 
Jansenists as a religious body from France. 
They were the followers of Bishop Jansen of 
Ypres who had begun a movement (1635) within 
the limits of the Catholic church aiming at 
establishing a more rigid and puritanic method 
of life than that which was practised by the 
Jesuits who had now greatly fallen off from the 
principles of their founder and become greedy of 
power and riches. They included great scholars 
like Pascal, Amauld, Racine, etc., and were as 
if the 'Puritans of Catholicism*. ^ Richelieu and 
Mazarin persecuted them, and Louis too used 
his power to suppress them as they held that 
the Church was nidependent of the State. 

The intolerant zeal of Louis XIV led him 
also to curb and limit the privileges of the 
Huguenots though they were living peacefully 
since the issue ^f the gracious Edict of Nantes 
and were pursuing a successful industrial career. 
He at first formulated a scheme to reunite the 
Huguenots with the church ; but its rejection 
by their s3mod hurt the vanity of the king who 
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began to resqrt to every possible (<»m of perse- 
cution without violating tile letter of Jlie Edict 
of Nantes. Next, since 1683 he begat* to harass Revpcatkm 
them by quartering regiments of dragoons upon Qdict of 
their families till they abjured their faith. At Nantes, 
last, stimulated fey the counsd of a Catholic ^^5 • 
lady, Madam^ de Maintenon (afterwards His 
wife), Louis ^revoked the Edict of Nantes in 
^685, prohibited the teaching .and preaching of 
Protestantism in Prance, and begun to perse^ 
cute the Huguenots. Pour Hundred thousand 
Huguenots fled to England, Holland, Prussia, 
and America, carrying with them their arts, its 
industry and civilization, and thus the revoca- 
tion proved fatal to the best interests of Prance. 

If umiliation of France : 

The War of the League of Augeburg 
0688 - 97 ) : 

The high-handed actions of the 'Chambers 
of Reunion”, Louis’s annexation of Strasburg, 
and the revocation of the Edict • of Nantes, 
alarmed all Catholic and Protestant states of 
Europe So in 1686, the Emperor, Spain, 

Sweden and Holland, formed, at the instigation 
of William yf Orange, the * League of ilugr- Formation 
burg* to check Louis’s aggression. In ^688?^^*^ 
Louis attacked Cologne which commanded 
bridge over the Rhine and a road into the burg, x686. 
Netherlands, meaning thereby a challenge 
against his enemies ; but before the war had 
well begun William of Orange, who became 
king of England as a result of the "Glorious 
Revolution” there, won England for the League 
(1689). So great was the fear and, jealousy 
felt for Prance, that William who was the 
soul of the League now was able to induce 
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nearly all I the powers of ^Europ^^ viz.^ 
England, Holland, the EmpeVor, Saxony, 
Bavaria, ^Savoy, Spain, Brandenburg, Denmark 
and Sweden, to join the coalition against 
Louis. Louis found himself alone against 
enormous odds, and the war became general 
isjnee 16S9. He, however, pfbvcd at first to be 
more than a match for the formidable circle of 
Ills en« mies on sea as well as on land. The 
\^as mainly in the Netherlands where 
the French at first gained successive victories. 
They captured the strong fortresses of Mon 9 
and Namu 7 and defeated William at Steinkark ; 
but the English signally defeated and destroyed 
the French Navy off La Hogue in Normandy. 
In 1695 William managed to recapture Namur 
and the war dragged on for two years more 
till both sides being exhausted concluded the 
Peace of Ryiwick (1697). Louis was compelled 
to cede all the towns he had captured since the 
Peace of Nimeguen or had won by the 'Cham- 
bers of Reunion’, but Alsace and Strasburg still 
remained in his hands. He also gave up his 
claims to the Lower Palatinate, and acknow- 
ledged William of Orange as king of England. 
The Dutch were allowed to garrison many 
frontier towns in Spanish Netherlands as a 
barrier against French invasion. The treaty 
proved to be a "serious blow, not merely to the 
pride of Louis XIV, but to his power.” The 
financial condition of France became alarming, 
and Louis had the mortification to sec his hat^ 
rival, William III, firmly seated on the English 
throne. 


The War of the Spanish Succession 

iirhUM) : 

Charles II of Spaii; was weak and wifh 
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no sons*and no chance of liaving aisoif. So the 
succession to* Ihe Spanish dominions^ which Hie 
comprised Castile^ Aragon^ ^Navarre, the Spanish 
Nctheriands, Milan^ Naples, Sicily *and 
New world, became a question of European and the ^ 
interest even before the death of Charles®^. European 
The eldest daughters both of Philip III and qf jnv^ed 
Philip IV had been married into the House of in it. 
Bourbon (Anfte to Louis XIII, and Maria 
Theresa to Louis XIV), both renouncing all 
claims to the Spanish succession on condition of 
receiving a dowry. Loui^ XIV now claimed 
the Spanish throne on behalf of the descendants 
of himself and his wife on the ground 
that Maria Theresa’s marriage-dowry had not 
been paid, and neither the Cortes nor the Parld- * 

ment of Paris had ratified the renunciation Spanish 
clause Again the younger daughters of the^®“® — 
Spanish House had been married into the Ba^iria 
Austrian House (Philip Ill’s daughter to Ferdi- and Austria^ 
nand III, and Philip IV’s to Lcoi>old I), neither 
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m 

of thex9 making amr renunciation. Thus, the 
French plaims being excluded by the renuncia- 
tions, Maria Antonia, the issue of T^Jlargoret 
Theresa and Leopold I, had a stronger claim 
to the Spanish throne than the French. So 
she claimed it for her son,«Jo^ph Ferdinand, 
fhe Electoral Prince of Bavaria. But Leopold I 
compelled his daughter Maria td renounce her 
claims, and claimed the Spanish throne himself 
(as the grandson of Philip III and husband of 
Philip IV*s daughter Margaret) or for Arch- 
duke Charles 

William III of England who took a lively 
interest in the succession question with a view 
to keep up the balance of power in Europe, 
made the first partition treaty with Louis XIV 
(1698), on the principle that neither a Bourbon 
nor a Hapsburg should obtain the entire domi- 
nions of Spain Neither the Spanish king nor 
the Spanish people were however consulted in 
the matter By the treaty, Joseph Ferdinand 
od Bavaria was to have Spain, the Netherlands 
and the New World, while Archduke Charles 
and the Dauphin should divide amongst them- 
selves the remaining possessions. Charles II, 
who disliked any sort of partitioi^ of the Spanish 
dominions, then made a will, acknowledging 
the Bavarian prince as heir to all his dominions. 
But as the prince suddenly died (1699), both the 
partition-treaty and the will became upset. A 
second partition-treaty, much more advantage- 
ous to Austria, was noiy agreed upon (1699), by 
which Archduke Charles was to have S^ain, 
the Netherlands, Sardinia and the New World, 
while the Dauphin was to have the Italian 
possessions, excqit Sardinia. Soon objections 
were raised against the inheritance of the 
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Archduke and Uie Dauphm, and also* against 
the dismemberment of the Spanish empire. So Charles 
Charles II, on his death-bed, made a new will 
(1700), ac^owledging Philip of Anjou, second ® 
grandson of Louis XIV, as heir to the whole 
of his Spanish ^ hoped that thg 

power of France would be strong enough to 
keep them undivided. 

Louis, at the astonishment* of all Europe, Immediate 
rejecting the second Partition Treaty at 
accepted the will of Charles II, proclaimed 
Duke of Anjou as Philip V of Spain, filled the 
frontier fortresses of the Spanish Netherlands Acceptimce ' 
with French garrisons, acknowledged the son of sp^sh 
of James II as king of England disobey- 
ing the Peace of Ryswick, disregarded the 
claims of Archduke Charles, and took measures 
to extend French and Spanish commerce at the 
expense of England and Holland. Hostilities The Grand* 
had hardly commenced, when Holland, England, 
and the Emperor signed a Grand Alliance 
against the union of France and Spain. The 
war lasted from 1701-13. England, Holland, 

Austria, Elector Palatine, " Elector Branden- Parties in 
burg (Prussia), Elector Hanover allied against the war. 
France. Bavsyia, Cologne, Savoy, Spain, joined 
France ; Portugal joined in 1703. 

In 1704, the first great battle occurred at Inddeuts 
Blenheim, near the Upper Danube and the^J^ 
English general Marlborough with Prince 
Eugene of Savoy saved Vienna from a well- 
planned attack of the French. In 1706 Marl- Frendb 
bordugh beat the French at RamilUes in the^^*** 
Netherlands, and Eugene defeated them at 
Turin and drove them out of Italy: These 
signal successes were followed by the - great 
victories of Oudenarde (1708) and Malplaquet 
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(1709) as^ the result <£5 which the ailies were able 
to expel ithe J?rench from the Netherlands. In 
Spain kowever ihe national spirit blazed up and 
thougii the French were not able to render 
assistance the Spanish armies ^defeated the allies 
at Bnhuega and Villa Vtciosa (1710), and Philip 
V was firmly seated on the throne of Spain. 
Shortly after, th^e came a change in the English 
government whereby the Whig minority which 
had so long supported the war fell from power, 
and the Tories coming to power began to insist 
on peace Marlborough was recalled (1711), and 
England very soon retired from the war alto- 
gether Moreover, in 1711 Archduke Charles, 
as Charles VI, became Emperor on the death of 
Joseph, and, the theory of balance of power 
being threatened again, the allies declined to 
support his claim to the Spanish throne The 
French were now able to defeat Austria, thus 
isolated, at Denatn, and the war was ended first 
between France and England by the Peace of 
Utrecht (1/13) by which, — 

Philip V was recognised as king of Spain 
and her colonies on condition that the crowns 
of France and Spain should never be united ; 
Prance retained her own territoiy practically 
undiminished ; in addition to Gibraltar, Port 
Mahon, Arcadia and Newfoundland, England 
obtained the right of trading in Spanish Ame- 
rica ; Holland secured a favourable tariff and 
the right to garrison a line of fortresses from 
Ghent to Namur as a protection against French 
attadr ; Elector of Brandenburg was recognised 
as King^of Prussia ; Duke of Savoy received 
Sicily, with the title of King ; the Emperor 
received Milan and Naples together with the 
^anidi Netherlands: this was confirmed at 
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the subsequelit Treaty qf Raslddt f>etwe^ 

Austria and Prance (1714). T^le a^empt of 
France i 6 establish a dictatorship over Butope General 
thus fliiled, her prestige in Europe diminished, Sh 
and the enthusiastic loyalty of her people to the 
king: was undellnmed and changed to an open 
expression of opposition. With the destruction 
of the commercial monopoly of Spain in the 
West Itidics, England became destined to be 
the greatest free-trading empire in the world. 

Last years of Louts : 

In his old age, Louis met with a series of 
domestic disasters His eldest son, the Dau- 
phin, died and was followed by his grandson and Bereave- 
the great-grandson in the direct line. The heir ^ 
to the throne was another great-grandson, a family, 
mere child of two years, and so Louis appointed 
by his last will a Council of Regency in which 
his own illegitimate children were to have place 
with the Duke of Orleans as its nominal presi- 
dent, so that his own system of government 
would be mainly carried on after his death. 

Moreover, the disasteious war in his reign and Discontent 
the reckless financial administration to maintain pe^fe, 
the magnifienee of his court completely ex- 
hausted the royal treasuiy and roused loud 
clamours from his subjects who were heavily 
burdened with taxation. In his despair the 
king became moody and gloomy, and a fanatical Repression 
zeal seized him. The JansCnists and the jaiSSusts 
Huraenots were vigorously x>ersecuted and and the 
cruwed, and any one incurring royal displea- Hugaenots, 
sure was arbita^y imprisoned by Leitres de 
Catchet. Port Royal, the centre of Jimseaism 
and the home of the keenest lutcfflects in France^ 
was destroyed. Hoij^ever, settribla of fhe mls-^ 
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takes and faults of his reign, 'Louis breathed 
his last in Sept., 17^5. 

Estimate of the reign of Loois XIV : 

Louis XIV, a firm believer in the ‘Divine 
Right of Kings’, completed the centralisation of 
the French monarchy followinsf the lines laid 
down by Richelieu and Mazarin<, All institu- 
tions which could check or control the central 
•authority were put down ; the States-general 
sank into oblivion, the Parldments were coerced, 
and provincial and municipal institutions were 
everywhere brought under the central authority 
of the king. The repression of the Huguenots 
and the Jansenists effected a religious unity in 
the country. The nobles, though excluded 
from their political infiuence, were allowed more 
social privileges. The members of the middle 
class were elevated to official power. The reck- 
less expenditure to meet the expenses of the 
aggressive wars, to maintain the magnificence 
of his court, and to furnish means for the ereo 
tion of numerous costly palaces {e,g. ‘the Ver- 
sailles’ &c.) and public buildings destroyed the 
commercial prosperity of the country, and a 
perceptible decay in the greatness of Prance 
began. Louis’s foreign policy was marvellously 
successful in as much as it led to the acquisi- 
tion of an impregnable frontier ; but he made 
a great mistake in alienating the Protestant 
allies and then recommencing his old quarrel 
with his Catholic neighbours. The dreams of a 
French empire beyond the seas led Louis to 
watch with paternal solicitude the growth of 
the French trans-Atlantic settlements : the 
French -Bast India Company was organised in 
1664, and colonies were established in India at 
Surat (1667) and at Pondicherry (1672). 



THE AGE OP l^OpiS XIV l6l 

Though not himself a schf^lar^ Louis liberally 
encouraged men of letters^ and the reigjn which 
witnessed the authors like Corneille, Racine, 
Moli6re, Descartes, Pascal, Bossuet, Fenelon, 
La Bruy6re, Sevign6 &c., can be well designated 
as the Augustan Age of French literature. Fo\ 
these reasons Louis was considered by his con- 
temporaries as the * Grand Monarque* of Europe. 
But it ib sure that he did the most towards the 
destruction of the ancient regtmd in France, and 
the vast mass of misery and suffering created by 
his many wars and his extravagant expendi- 
tures helped much to prepare the minds of the 
Frenchmen foi the great Revolution of 1780. 
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Sweeden and the Rise of Russia. 

Russia before Peter the tSueat : 

The Russian monarchy hade be^n unified 
under Rurik dy;^asty in the ninth century ; but 
in the thirteenth century the Tartars or Mongols 
conquered the country, and ruled despotically 
for two centuries, the descendants of the Ruriks 
becoming mere tributaries. Under Ivan III the 
Russians got rid of the Tartar rule (1480). 
Ivan IV (1533-84), called ‘the Terrible*, ex- 
tended the Russian frontiers to the Caspian 
by the conquest of Astrakan from the Tartars. 
He first assumed the title of ‘the Czar*. His 
son and successor, Peoder, was deposed by his 
brother-in-law Boris Godunof and the House of 
Rurik came to an end (1598). For the next 
fifteen years Russia was in a condition of 
anarchy s&id became a bone of contention 
between Sweden and Poland. At last in 1613, 
the patriotic party in Russia elected Michael 
Romanoff, an ancestor of the later Czars and a 
member of their own party to the»throne. Under 
the Romanoffs, Polish and Swedish inflitence 
were got rid of, and Siberia vras added to the 
kingdom. 

Reign of Peter the Great (1682-1725) : 

Hin AccBwion^ and his Aims : 

The Romanoffs, however, came to particular 
honour in the person of Peter who ascended the 
throne at.the age of ten (1682). Prom 1689, he 
began to reign supreme at Moscow. Russia 
was still in her original state of barbarism, the 
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only bond of* Connection mth the European Condition 
culture being in her adoption of Greek Jforin of ^ ^the*** 
Christianity ; again, in spite of her vast domi- accession 
nions, she was practically an inland state being Peter, 
cooped in on the west and the south by Persia, 

Turkey, Poland> and Sweden ; and tha 
Patriarch, the head of the Church, as well as 
the ^Streltsi/ the Czar’s body-guard, had much 
influence on the absolute authority of the Czar. 

Peter, with his statesmanlike instinct, **a man 
of miracles” as he was, clearly saw the situ- The three 
ation and set himself to achieve three great aims 
of his life, viz, to bring Russia into closer con- 
nection with Europe by introducing European 
ways of life and thought ; to open a way to the 
west by getting hold on the Black and the Baltic 
seas, and to get rid of the two checks placed 
upon the authority of the Czar and thereby 
•exalt the monarchy. 

His Journey of Instruction : 

To familiarise himself with the we^em civi- 
lization, he thought of travelling through 
Europe. But before he set out on his journey, 
he secured a port on the Black sea by the con- 
quest of Azov from the Turks (1696), taking 
advantage of their embarassing situation in Peter’s first 
their war with Emperor Leoi)old I. He then 
spent the year 1697-98 in his travels in course through 
of which he appreciated the practical genius of 
the Dutch, the military organisation of Austria, 
the refined manners of France, the clothes of 
England, and the German system of adminis* 
tration. 


of his Authority : 

While at Vienna, Peter heard that the 
Streltsi had revolted, and he returned post-haste 
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to home. The rebellious body-feuards.were put 
down vv^th horrible cruelty and a regrular army 
was organised, in their place, on the European 
model, devoted to the Czar. Thus one check 
on his authority was removed. Again when the 
f^ld Patriarch died in 1700, «Pgter organised a 
Holy Synod of the Greek Church with himself 
as the President. Thus the Czflr, the head of 
the State, became the head of the Church. 

His Reftnrms : 

His hands being free, Peter began his 
civilizing labours. Many obnoxious customs 
were removed ; the nobles were compelled to 
clip their untrimmed beards of the old type ; 
the status of women was greatly improved and 
they were released from strict seclusion ; wear- 
ing of European clothes was encouraged, and 
Eturopean dancing was introduced. Education 
was made compulsory among the nobles, and 
several common schools were erected. The 
calendar year was commenced by him from 
January instead of from September. He built 
roads and canals, hospitals and alms-houses, en- 
couraged commerce and industry by inviting 
hundreds of foreign artisans and foreign engi- 
neers to settle in Russia and establishing Boards 
of Trade and Post Offices, and organised a 
vigorous system of police. He himself had 
learnt the art of ship-building in Holland and 
studied the naval system in England and on 
his return laid the foundation of a Navy. He 
tolerated all religious sects except the Jesuits, 
and the Bible was translated in the SAvonic 
language. He imi>roved the i>ort of Archahgel 
in th£ North, and by the conquest of Azov 
gained a port on the Black sea ; now he turned 
hie attention to the Baltic coast which was 
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dominated by •Sweden, the fifst power of the 
North, and this involved ^him in a etrugE^e 
with her. 

Ascendancy of Sweeden : 

Sweden had risen to be the first power of the 
North from the •time of Gustavus, and through 
his prominent ^part in the Thirty Years* War 
that country got the command of the Baltic 
with a foothold in Germany in *the reign of his 
daughter Christina {Vide Bk. I. Ch. VII). 

Her successor Charles called the * Pyrrhus Reign of 
of the North/ invaded Poland and with the help 
of Frederick William Elector of Brandenburg, 
compelled its king John Casimir to fiy from 
Warsaw, the Polish capital. A formidable coalition 
coalition of Poland, Russia, Denmark, and the against 
Empire was now formed against the ambitious 
designs of Sweden, and the Elector of Branden- Great 
burg also deserted to Poland on condition of Northern 
having Prussia free from Polish suzerainty, ^57 J 
The Danes in alliance with the Emperor and 
the Dutch made a naval attack on Gothenburg, 
and the great ‘Northen War* broke out (1657). 
Undismayed, Charles X at once overran the 
Danish provinces of Holstein, Schleswig, and 
Jutland, defeated the Danish troops, and taking 
Odensee began to threaten Copenhagen. By 
the mediation of France and England however. The Trea^ 
the Treaty of Rneskilde (1658) was concluded, of RoeskiWe 
by which Denmark ceded all her iK>ssessions in * ^ ’ 
the Scandinavian Peninsula and agreed to cloae 
the Baltic against all enemies of Sweden. The 
geo^aphical unity of Sweden became now 
complete. But the peace did not last long and 
the war was renewed with the siege of*Copen^ Renewal efc 
hagen (1658). Charles had already made a 
truce with Russia, but the Elector of Branden- 
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burg at the head of the imperial troops conti- 
nued ta assist the* Danes and compelled the 
Swedes fo give up all their conquests on the 
mainland. At this crisis Charles X died (1660), 
leaving his infant son, Charles XI, to succeed. A 
Council of Regency was set irp ^th the Queen- 
mother at its head. The Treaty of Oliva was 
now concluded between Sweden? Poland, and 
Brandenburg (1660), Poland ceding Livonia to 
Sweden and recognising the independent posses- 
sion of Prussia to the Great Elector of Branden- 
burg. The Treaty of Copenhagen (1660) closed 
the Danish war on the same terms as at Roes- 
kilde, except the clause about the exclusion of 
the hostile vessels from the Baltic. The general 
pacification of the North was effected by the 
Treaty of Kardis (1661) between Sweden and 
Russia on the basis of mutual restitution of con- 
quests 

The position of ascendancy thus acquired 
by Sweden in the north during the latter 
half of ^the seventeenth century, led the 
European monarchs to court her alliance. 
In 1668 England and Holland entered into 
the Triple Alliance with her against France, 
and subsequently when masterful Louis XIV 
turned the table by the Secret Treaty of 
Dover the Swedish Regency began to receive 
subsidies from France. Charles XI taking up 
the reins of the government himself (1672), 
continued the alliance with Louis ; and in the 
war that broke out between France and 
Holland, he created a diversion in favour of 
Louis by marching upon Brandenburg which 
was st^porting the Dutch and making some 
conquests. The Great Elector however defeated 
Charles, and with the help of Denmark expelled 
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the Swedes frdtn Pomerania (1675) which was 
completely subjugated. After the Peace of 
Nimeguen which concluded the Dutcfii War, a 
treaty was made between Sweden and Branden- 
burg through French intervention, by which 
Pomerania was» restored to Sweden with tlje 
exception of a small district on the right bai^ Character 
of the Oder (f679). Charles XI made the royal 
power absolute and the council* a creature of his j^^les XI. 
will. He revived manufacture and commerce, 
and being himself a warrior reorganised the 
Army and the Navy. He died in 1697, and was Accession of 
succeeded bv his young and inexperienced son Charles XII ; 
Charles XII, a boy of fifteen, who became (^^7-1781) • 
known as the ^Lion of the North/ 

Peter's Struggle with Charles XII of 
Sweden : 

The central event of Peter^s reign was his Alliance 
struggle for supremacy with Sweden in the against 
Baltic, then the only high-way of Russia to 
civilised Europe. A triple league between 
Russia, Poland, and Denmark i^s formed 
against Sweden for an attack upon her 
territories (1699), taking advantage of the youth 
of lier king and the poverty of her people. 

But before the coalition was ready to strike, 
the young king, Charles XII, suddenly besieged 
Copenhagen and compelled the Danes to make 
peace (1700) He then turned against Peter defeat at 
who had advanced with a large army to Nerva Nerva, 1700. 
on the Gulf of Finland, where he signally 
defeated the Russian king (1700). 

Intoxicated with his success, Charles next Q^gries's 
fell on Poland and defeating its Idng, Augustus, attack on 
occupied Warsaw (1702). The Polish king was Poland, 
also the Elector of Saxony, and his Saxon forces 
were now routed by Charles who forced the 
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Poli^ Diet to accept Stanisldus Leczinski, a 
nominee^of his owa/as the king (1704). Charles 
then sufidenly invaded Saxony (1706) where 
Augustus had withdrawn and compelled him to 
agree to a treaty acknowledgeding Stanislaus 

king of Poland. 

Charies next had to direct h^ attention to- 
wards Peter who had, since his defeat at 
rNerva, reorganised his troops and overran the 
Swedish provinces on the Baltic and founded 
in 1703, amid the marshes at the mouth of the 
Nerva, the city of St. Petersburg (modem Petro- 
grad) destined to be the capital of Russia. He 
directly marched on Moscow, the then capital, 
but his army, overcome by the hardships of 
the march and rigours of the climate, received 
a crushing defeat in the hands of Peter at 
Pultawa (1709). Charles fled for refuge to 
Turkey where he remained for five years, and 
involved the Turks in a war on his behalf 
Peter’s aim was thus realised, and Nerva was 
avenged. 'Russia soon made good her hold on 
the Baltic by conquering many important 
Swedish towns, and came to be the leading, 
power in the North in place of Sweden. 

Peter's War with Turkey : 

After Charles XTI had fled to Turkey from 
Pultawa, the Sultan declared war on Russia at 
his instigation. At Pruth. (in Moldavia) Peter 
was surrounded by the Turkish army, but he 
was rescued by the skilful nagotiations of his 
German mistress (afterwards wife) Catharine. 
As a result of the Treaty of Pruih (1711), Peter 
gave bkek Azov to the Turks, destroyed all 
Russian fortresses in the Turkish territory, and 
promised to allow a free passage to Charles XII. 
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Partitioa*6f Swedish Territories : 

When Charles Xll returned fnnti Turkey 
to Sweden (1714), he found his country 
threatened from all sides by the surroundin^r 
Powers and Augi]^tus of Saxony restored on the 
Polish throne. * ^ he engaged in fresh intrigiibs 
and continued fresh warfare against his 
enemies ; but his country w^s exhausted and 
his people were alienated. In 1718 he waspeathof 
killed in an obscure conflict in Norway. His Charles 
sister, Ulricha Eleanor, who succeeded him, ol 

was compelled by the oligarchical party to Ulricha 
accept limitations of the royal prerogative, andBleanor. 
the tired Swedes now hurriedly arranged a series 
of treaties with their enemies. Hanover 
obtained Bremen and Verden ; Prussia obtained Swedish 
Eastern Pomemia ; Denmark was allowed 
annex Schleswig, but had to restore her other tra^Ses. 
conquests ; Augtistus of Saxony received recog- 
nition as king of Poland ; while Russia obtained 
from Sweden by the Treaty of Nysiad (1721) 
all the Swedish possessions of the ed^tem Baltic 
except Finland which she promised to restore 
to Sweden. Since Pultawa, Sweden had 
stepped down from her position as the leading 
power in theaNorth, and the Treaty of Nysiad 
transferred the supremacy on the Baltic from 
Siveden to Russia. 

Estimates of Peter the Great, and of 
Charles XII : 

Though uneducated, uncivilised and ab- 
diefed to sensual pleasures, Peter had a dlear 
notion of the requirements of his subjects and Chameter 
displayed the highest qualities of constructive of Peter, 
statesmanship. Like Philip II of Spain, he was 
a true rciResentative of his race. His motive to 
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establish an unqualified despotism in Russia was 
not like any motive of personal aggrandisement 
of Louis *'X 1 V. As he had little faith in the 
working of internal ^forces, he considered the 
despotic authority of the Czar as the only means 
tq realise his ideal, and any' opposition there- 
fore to his various foreign innovations was 
ruthlessly suppressed ; even his Wn son, the 
^Tsarevich Alexis^, who opposed his progressive 
policy, had to die in prison from the effects of 
torture (1718). But in spite of his absolutism, 
he sought for the material interests of his people 
for which he was loved by most of his subjects 
who acclaimed him as “Father of the Father- 
land, Peter the Great, and Emperor of all the 
Russians.” He was “passionately interested in 
science and in industry and anxious, above all 
things, to introduce llie civilisation of Europe 
into his own semi-barbarous land.” The machi- 
nery of government set up by him worked well 
for a century after his death (1725). He is said 
to have uttered “I am the first servant of my 
people”, and this he justified by his measures. 


The power of Sweden, however, in the latter 
half of the seventeenth century, rested solely on 
her military organisation and the 'warlike ability 
of her rulers, and as a purely military state can 
“ot last long, it was natural to rouse the anta- 
bnt an ^ gonism of her neighbours. Charles XII of 
Sweden, whom no dangerspp however sudden or 
imminent, could occasion dismay, and who was 
a prodigy of strength as well as of energy, asto- 
nished all Euroi>e by his successes against* the 
allies ; J>ut these successes were destined to be 
fatal to*' his kingdom. He began to meditate 
enterprises against his enemies, extravagant and 
impracticable in their nature ; and the cool and 
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undismayed •fibrseverence of his great adver- 
sary^ Czar Peter, at length prevailed* over his 
ill-directed ardour. 

Successors of Peter the Great : 

Peter was succeeded by his widow Cathe- Catharine I, 
rine I who followed Peter’s system of goveA- 
ment, established close relations with Emperor 
Charles VI of Austria, and ruled firmly till her 
death (1727). During the reign of her successor 
Peter II, grandson of Peter the Great, the old Peter 
Russian party with its • reactionary policy was ^737-3o- 
revived. But during the successive reigns of 
Anne (of Courland) and of Elizabeth, niece Czarina 
and daughter of Peter the Great respectively, 

Russia took up the thread of the great monarch’s Elizabeth,, 
policy and came to be recognised as a great 
European Power, successfully playing her parts 
in the War of the Austrian Succession (1740-48), 
and the Seven Years’ War (1756-63) ( Vide 
Bk. II., Ch. VI). Elizabeth’s nephew and^^e^^ni, 
successor, Peter II, was a weak and half-mad 
prince and his reign terminated in a'^few months 
through the intrigues of his ambitious German 
wife Catherine II, who gained the throne 
the deposition and murder of her husband 17 ^.^ * * 
(1762). 

Catherine the Great and the Expansion 
of Russia : 

Catherine II, who was intelligent and ener- 
getic, on ascending the throne, though by ^Tw-go. 
means of vice and violence, took up the policy 
of f’etcr the Great in Europeanising Russia and 
making her the leading Northern Power. She 
adopted Peter’s idea of aggressive statesman- 
ship and tried to make Russia morS powerful Her Policy, 
through expansion towards the west and the 
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south. Peter had deprived Sweden of her as- 
cendancy! and Cathefine now sought to destroy 
Poland afid Turkey. 

Taking advantage of the anarchical condi- 
tion and weakness of the government of Poland. 
Catherine began to interfere in the internal 
affairs of the Poles, and in conjunction with 
Prussia and Austria she succeeded in destroying 
^Poland by the three famous partitions of that 
country in 1772, 1793 and 1795, {Vide Bk. II. 
Ch. VI), each of the royal robbers taking a 
portion of the spoils. Poland thus became the 
“door mat“ of Catherine, as she remarked, 
upon which she stepped when visiting the West. 

The Turks being however opposed to the 
Russian intervention in Poland had declared 
war against Russia (1768) ; but they were 
defeated by Catherine and compelled to eva- 
cuate Moldavia and Wallachia (1770). Hosti- 
lities however continued till the Turks being 
completely defeated signed the T reaty of 
Kutchuk Kainardji (1774), by which Russia 
secured a firm footing on the northern coasts 
of the Black Sea, the right of free commercial 
navigation in Turkish waters, and the possession 
of Crimea. Elated by her successes, Catherine 
next conceived the project of driving the Turks 
entirely out of Europe, and in alliance with 
Emi)eror Joseph II of Austria, she thought of 
making new acquisitions near Constantinople. 
The Tmks again declared war against Russia in 
1787, but they were defeated and compelled to 
submit to the Treaty of Jassy (1792). The 
Turks x^ecognised the annexation of (Mmea and 
lost their hold on the northern coast of the 
Black Sea'^up to the Dneister towards Moldavia. 
Henceforth, the Rtissian dream of advancing 
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upon Constantiople was left to file successors 
of Catherine II who haves cherished i{ eagerly. 

In the midst of her military operations, how- Domestic 
ever, Catherine protected and encouraged the 
Arts and Sciences as well as the commerce of Catherine n. 
Russia, founded s^jhools, gave a new code of laws 
to her people,* and opened the country more 
thoroughly t(^ the western influences. She was 
intensely interested in the movement of thought 
in France and western Europe, and her patron-^ 
age of letters led Voltaire to say, ''Eight now 
comes from the North. V During her reign the 
French Revolution broke out, and it was beyond 
question that she left Russia as the greatest 
Power of the North at her death (1796), destined 
to play an important part in the history of 
revolutionaiy Europe. Though a woman of Character 
great genius and an enthusiast for learning, o£ Catherine. 
Catherine was incredibly profligate and unscru- 
pulous. 
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The Empire after the Peace of 
Westphalia. 

Changed Pol«cy of Austria : 

With the conclusion of the Peace of West- 
phalia in 1648 by Emperor Ferdinand III, the 
Empire had all but ended and the decentrali- 
sation of Germany was completed. Henceforth 
the rulers of the Austrian House of Hapsburgs, 
losing all chance of becoming the real head of 
Germany, sought to further purely Austrian 
interests and tried to curb the ambitions of their 
enemies, the Bourbons, who had established 
their supremacy in Europe in place of the 
Hapsburgs, and to expand towards the east at 
the expense of Turkey. Thus Leopold I 
who became. Emperor after the death of Ferdi- 
nand III, overcoming the intrigues of Mazarin 
with the German princes to confer the Imperial 
crown to Louis XIV of France, did his best to 
check the aggressive policy of,. Louis. He 
helped the Dutch in their war against Louis 
(1672-78) and joining the League of Augsburg 
made war upon the French (1688-97), though 
he virtually gained nothing out of these wars 
(Vide Bk. II., Ch. III). The traditional 
alli'ince between the two Hapsburg Houses of 
Austria and Spain had been broken wlfen 
T eopold at the time of his election as Emperor 
was forced by the German princes to confirm 
that article in the Peace of Westphalia which 
bound Austria not to send any assistance to 
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Spain ; but J^pold, in order re-establish His claim 
Hapsbur^: supremacy in Burope, sought to re- 
unite Austria and Spain by claimingf* that his succession, 
second son^ Archduke Charles^ should inherit 
the Spanish crown after the demise of Charles II 
who was childless- Louis XIV however de- 
feated his plans by securing the Spanish suc- 
cession for his grandson^ Philip of Anjou, and 
the War of Spanish Succession broke out (1701) 

{Vide Dk. II,, Ch. Ill), Leopold however 
sticceeded to keep his empire intact against 
Bourbon aggression. He ‘also saved Europe by 
repulsing the Turks whose ^wer was 
for a time by the Grand Viziers of the Sultan. Turks. 
The Turkish army laid siege to Vienna in 1683, 
and Emperor Leopold, in the absence of any 
help from the leading European Powers, begged 
assistance from John Sobieski, king of Poland, 
who routed the Turks. Had Vienna fell 
before the Turks, they would probably have 
extended their frontiers to the Rhine and there- 
by threatened European civilisation or Louis 
XIV, after the collapse of Austria, posing him- siege of 
self as the champion of Christendom would have Vienna, 
fought against the Turks and defeating them 
realised his dream of founding a great Bourbon 
monarchy over Europe. In 1687 the Turks 
were decisively beaten on the field of Mohaez, 
and finally by the Treaty of Carlowitz (1699) 
they had to cede to Emperor Leopold Transyl- Decline 
vania, greater part of Slavonia, and nearly the^^*^^ 
whole of Hungary. Henceforth, the Ottoman vowev. 
Emigre ceased to be a terror to the Christian 
Powers of Europe, and Leopold earned the re- 
putation of being the most x>owerful Emperor 
since Charles V. Leopold died 10^1705 leaving 
the throne to his son Joseph I, whose attention 
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was chiefly directed to the War of the Spanish 
succession and who ruled fbr six years only and 
was succeeded by his brother Charles VI. 

Charles VI and the Pragmatic Sanction : 

The election of Archduke Charles as 
Emperor in 1711 threatened the European 
balance of power which Etiftlaiid and Holland 
had tried their best to maintain in the War of 
Spanish Succession, and the Treaty of Utrecht 
was conchided by the allies of Charles with 
France, the terms of which Charles also had to 
ratifv bv the subsequent Treaty of Rastadt 
(1714) ( y^dc Bk. 11 . , Ch. III). Charles how- 
ever did not fiive up his dream of Spanish suc- 
cession, though he could never realise it. 

Charles also waged successful war on behalf 
ofc Venice against the Turks, compelled them 
•to raise the scige of Corfu, defeated them and 
forced them to sue for peace. By the Treaty of 
Passaro'ivitz (1718), the Emperor got the whole 
of Hungaiy, Belgrade, and a strip of Servia, 
and the Sultan kept Morea. Unfortunately 
however, during the closing years of his reign, 
he had to cede most of these possessions in- 
cluding Belgrade to the Turks, when he wanted 
to assist Russia to recover Azov from them and 
sustained a terrible defeat in their hands (i73Q)- 

But the chief aim of Charles’s life was to 
secure the rule over all Hapsburg territories for 
his daughter Maria Theresa, he having no male 
issue. He drew up a document, called the 
Pragmatic Sanction, which was accepted by his 
council in 1713 and received gradually “lihe 
assent apd guarantee of the different parts of his 
dominioiA as well as of nearly all the Powers of 
Europe. It contained three articles; viz.^ (i) 
the hereditary Hapsburg territories must remain 
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!>ne and indivtdble ; (2) males ot tlie House of 
Hapsburg: must succeed td* those possessions in 
•order of primogeniture ; and (3) in default of 
male heirs, first the daughters of Charles VI, 
and then those of his elder brother Joseph I 
must succeed. , Dhe Emperor strove hard t^ 
secure the recognition of the principal European 
states for this*document and even sacrificed the 
interests oi his subjects for it. 

Thus Charles did not hesitate to suppress 
the "Ostend Company^ which he had founded^® m 
in 1722 at the port of Ostend in the Austrian 
Kctlurlaiids 111 01 del to improve the finances suppresseo 
of the Empire and to save the" Belgiac com- 
mierce which had been threatened by the the Prag- 
closin<? of the Scheldt since the Peace of matic^ 
Westphalia The company, while enjoying 
the direct Imperial patronage, had to pay 
6% of Its profits to the Imperial treasury 
England, Holland, and France became irritated 
at t"ie establishiijeiit of this conipanv as it grew 
to be the rival of the East India Companies of 
those countries Spain at first opened her ports 
to it, but w'hcn Charles gave up Spanish 
alliance in order to gain assent of England and 
France to the /Pragmatic Sanction*, she with- 
drew the commercial privileges. Charles 
threatened to declare war against Spain, but 
England averted it by giving her guarantee to 
the ‘Pragmatic Sanction* and Charles agreeing The 
to dissolve the company (1731). The Empcror*s 
insane desire to have the ‘Prag^matic Sanction* ^nd the 
liill^ c nfirmed in Europe also involved Austria War if the 
in th.. War of the Polish Succession (1733-35) snocw 3 l%»i. 
and brought c\ils ui>on her and undermhied her 
prestige and resources. (Vide Bk. Vif* 

Chaiic:> di-d in i74o> leaving a disjointed and 

T2 
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ill-Rovcrned ^oup of territories to his daughter, 
Maria Theresa, fot^ who^ sucession he had 
laboured^ so much and brought ruin upotf 
Austria. 

Maria Theresa and the Empire : 

The death of Charles VI plunged Europe 
in one general and ruinous war, the War of the 
Austrian Succe^on (1741-48) as the 'Pragmatic 
Sanciton’ was treated by the Powers as a mere 
paper guarantee {Vtde Bk. II., Ch. VI). On 
her father’s death. Archduchess Maria Theresa 
immediately assumed the rule of Austria, 
Bohemia, Hungaiy, and other Hapsburg lands 
with her husband Francis of Lorraine as joint 
ruler, for whom she also claimed the Imperial 
dignity But her rights to the Hapsburg pos- 
sessions and her husband’s claim to the Imperial 
throne were disputed by a host of claimants in- 
cluding Charles, the Elector of Bavaria, who 
had married the second daughter of Joseph I. 
Prussia ai?d France, though pledged to support 
the ‘Pragmatic Sanction’, now took up the 
claims of Charles of Bavaria w^ho was elected 
as Emperor Charles VII in 1742 The ‘Prag- 
matic Sanction* was thus throwp to the winds, 
and things went very hardly with Maria 
Theresa. In the war that followed, she dis- 
played considerable coolness, tact, and deter- 
mination, and with the support of the Hungar- 
ians and the English she managed to avert the 
dismemberment of her dominions except Silesia 
which was ceded to Frederick the Great of 
Prussia. Charles VII died in 1745, and Maria 
ThetW0*s husband was recognised as Emperor 
Ftnneis h The Psace of Aix^larCkapelle, which 
jgimny QoiiKdiided the War of the Austrian Sue- 
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cession in 17^^, was felt tP be little more than 
a breathing space. 

Maria Theresa howevfer could not make up 
her mind to abandon Silesia for good to Prussia, 
and now acting under the advice of the Imperial 
Chancellor, K^nltz, brought about a complete PoEcy of 
change in th^ foreign policy of Austria and the Kaunite 
Empire She abandoned the ^ alliance of the the^Bn^re 
English who had advised her persistently imin the 
course of the late war to purchase the friendship War 

of Frederick of Prussia .by ceding Silesia which 
was claimed by him She now joined with 
France, and England thereupon passed over to 
alliance with Prussia The alliances being thus 
■strangely changed, w^hat is known as the 
Diplomatic Revolution ficcurred, and Europe 
became again involved in a gigantic struggle 
called the Seven Years* War (1756-63) In the 
war, Prussia had the advantage, while Austria 
suffered much and failed to recover Silesia {Vide 
Bk 11 , Ch 17 ) 

Emperor Francis died in 1765 and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Joseph II with whom Maria 
Theresa jointly ruled the Austrian territories till 
she died {1780) In spite of her feminine weak- 
ness, Maria Theresa was a woman of lofty Character 
character, and resolute courage and -a 8Teat 
figure in European history. She , kept her Theresa, 
husband, Francis, in the back-ground by virtue 
of her superior qualities. She did much to 
improve the position of the Empire. She re- 
orgginised the army, refomfed the finances, puri- 
fied the law-courts, stopped the rdigious perse- 
cutions, and conciliated the subjects of the 
various nationalities of the Empfare, 9 pmaSliy the 
Magyars of Hungary with the hedp of her 
Chancellor Katmite. Her hMlity and enemy 
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saved Austria from min and ' disintegration^ 
**The House of HapsLurg has not produced any 
mler whoT appeals so much to the sympathy and 
admiration of, posterity as this woman — ^beauti-^ 
fulf religious, patriotic, determined, and in the 
cyd not unsuccessful.” 

Joseph II. (1765-90) : 

Him Reform^ : 

Joseph had very little harmony with his 
mother, tlis aim was to make of the Austrian 
dominions an ideal state, compact geographi- 
cally, homogeneous in language and customs, 
the sovereign holding all power in his hands, 
and all the provinces being ruled alike. In 
short, the uniheation of the state and the un- 
checked powet of the cro\Mi, wcie his ideals 
An enlightened prince as he 'was, he was the 
champion of religious toleration and an ardent 
advocate of doineblic reforms Joseph, though* 
opposed by his mother, made the Church sub- 
ordinate to the State, gave full religious tolera- 
tion and rights of citizenship to the Dissenters, 
made the serfs free by abolishing the privileges 
of the nobles, granted full liberty to the press, 
reformed the judicial administration, reduced 
court expenses and cut down the" pensions list^ 
founded and endowed schools for elementary 
education, and compelled the Magyars of 
Hungary lo adopt the German language and 
customs. ”He desired, in fact, to transform the 
multifarious possessions of the House of Haps- 


bixrg| with aQ their .differences of religion, race, 
iRnguaj^e a|4 character, into a single mo^m 
state after the fashion set by Frederick in 
Vnmim/* In all these reforms, as well as in 


dbit&lMt Ills foreign policy. Chancellor Kauntig 
fiifli p Isise shate« « I#ifce the Bmperor, he was 
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a partisan o& the new movement "and an advo* 
cate of aggressive foreign ^licy. 

His Foreign Policy : 

Though conciliating at home, Jos^h’s 
foreign policy to aggrandise Austria. He His part 
was one amon|:st others who were responsible ^ 
for the First Partition of Poland (1772) by ^4 
which he, for his share, got, the country of 
Zips and Red Russia (Vide Bk. II, Ch. VI). 

When Maximilian Joseph, the Elector of 
Bavaria, died (1777), the Emperor claimed a His designs 
considerable part of the Electorate on a vague 
right which had been set up, but not contended ^nd the 
for so long ago as the year 1425, by the Emperor War of the 
Sigismud. Frederick the Great, the king 
Prussia, fearing the territorial aggrandisement (x777-79). * 
of Austria declared war against her. The war, 
known as the War of Bavarian Succession, raged 
chiefly in Bohemia. It was, however, brought 
to a close by the Treaty of Teschen (1779) by 
whic'h Joseph had to give up his project. 

When Maria Theresa died in ifSo, Joseph, 
to strengthen his position against the Prussian 
king, formed a close alliance with Catherine II 
of Russia In 1785 he, never having given up 
his designs upon Bavaria, induced the Elector Ponnatioa 
to exchange the Electorate for the Austrian 
Netherlands which he would get with the title ^nd, xtSs* 
of King of Burgundy. This high-handed 
scheme, which threatened to revolutionise the 
territorial relations of Germany, led Prussia, 

Saxony, Hanover, and other states to lonn the 
FiA’stenbund, a sort of union, b^uj^hidh 
pledged themselves to maintain^ufe esMtajlp 
constitution of the Empire as establidhsd 
Peace of Westphalia, to protect inditddfifet! sMHHr 
against unlawful aggrestton, and to OHPm 
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projected excnange of Bavaria f6i; the Nether- 
lands. Xhe formatioili of the Furstenbi^d led 
Joseph atf once tp give up his project. 

In 1787 Joseph paid a visit to Catherine II of 
Russia and renewed his alliance with her. The 
two ambitious monarchs also fprmed a bold plan 
or conquering and dividing the Turkish domi- 
nions in Europe. The Sultan took alarm and 
declared war against them. The war .began ip 
*1788, and in the same year, Prussia, England 
and Holland formed a Triple Alliance to oppose 
the schemes of Austria and Russia, and to main- 
tain and consolidate the peace of Europe. 
Though the Austrian and Russian forces de- 
feated the Turks in battles after battles, the 
politic steps of the members of the Triple Alli- 
ance, the death of Joseph II, and the pacific 
foreign policy of the new Emperor Leopold II, 
all combined to bring the war to a close by the 
Turkish Treaties of Sistowa (1791) and Jassy 
(1792) with Austria and Russia respectively. 


Joseph, the 
best oftte 
beaevicdeut 


despots. 


loeeph, as 
con^paced 




Him Chmracter and Work : 

Joseph died in 1790. An ardent champion 
of liberal ideas, eager to grant religious tolera- 
tion and to introduce domestic reforms, Joseph 
was ambitious enough to increase royal power. 
He was the best though not the greatest of 
those benevolent despots to whom Europe* owes 
a good deal. No one can deny that he had a 
real enthusiasm for progress and love for huma- 
nity, but his idea was that he was to be the 
sole judge and interpreter of the general wel- 
fare of his people who should not participate in 
the work oft'eform. He endeavoured to imitate 
Frederick the Great of Prussia in his foreign 
and domestic government, but he failed. Pro- 
Ipessor Lodge remarks, ^'Joseph is like the boy 
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playing with, Klheniistry, who Ibves to mix 
together the strongest compounds an4 to pro- 
duce startling results ; Frederick tteats his 
materials with the economy and straightforward 
purpose of the trained man of science/* Thus, Jc^ph’s 
though he ha^ laboured throughout his life 
to elevate and civilise his subjects, he madb 
them unhappy and discontented and earned 
their hatred His insistence cpi religions tole- 
ration and his opening of education to laymen 
roused bitter hostility His plan of consolida- 
tion of the Austrian provinces ended in their 
complete dissolution. His hope of adding to his 
territories was frustrated, as at the time of his 
death they were in danger of being dismem- 
bered by Prussia and her allies. These failures Reasons f*r 
were due to his doctrinaire and revolutionary failure 
haste to do many things at a time, his lack of 
that wisdom which a reformer must possess to 
take account of the beliefs, habits, and preju- 
dices of men and of races, his attempts to ignore 
the past history, and his want of patience to wait 
for results But he did not fail in Everything : His partial 
his abolition of serfdom, his system of education ‘^accesses, 
and of toleration, and his revision of laws pro- 
duced beneficial results which came to be appre- 
ciated later on. 
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The history of Prussia is important in as 
much as she is identified with Germany. It 
IS Prussia which has given unity to Germany, 
and Germany as a 'state only exists through the 
efforts of Prussia Modern Prussia, consisting 
of different parts which were once widely sepa- 
rated and often antagonistic became united into 
one state by the accident of marriage and in- 
heritance or by force of diplomacy and war 
Other independent states as still remain in 
North Germany are of little importance in com- 
parison with Prussia, because she has best re- 
presented the characteristics and aspirations of 
the whole people and controls the foreign policy 
of the whole country. In a word, "the rise of 
Prussia has been the new birth of Germany." 

The three elements that led to the growth 
o^ modern Prussia arc, the Mark of Branden- 
burg which forms the heart of the state, the 
Duchy of Prussia which became added to the 
lands of Brandenburg and gave the name to 
the whole state, and the House of Hohenzollem 
whose marriages, diplomacy and conquests 
have united the whole into one solid state. 

^*The cradle of the modem kingdom* of 
Brtwia^ M the Mark of Brandenburg." The 
Ma^ Brandenburg ^was a military outpost 
Ipnaadt-in ihe tenth century on the northern 
of Qermany hy tiie Teutonic Knights 
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at the invitation of Emperor Pr^erick II and 
Pope Gregory IX to supi^ess the Salvonic and 
other non-German races which dwdlt b^ond 
the Elbe In 1415 at the Council of Constance, 
Brandenburg was given by Emperor Sigismund 
to Frederick qf HohenzoUem and it was made 
an Electorate By the time of Luther, Branden- 
burg came tcFbc a Protestant state 

The Duchy of Prttssia situated along the 
Eastern Baltic, belonged to the Teutonic 
Knights who conquered, and christianised the 
territory in the thirteenth century But the 
western half of their territory had been annexed 
by the king of Poland, while the eastern half 
was held as a fief under him. These knights 
became Protestant in the days of Luther, and 
Albert of HohenzoUem, a younger member of 
the House of Hohcnzollern and the then Grand- 
master of the Teutonic Order, gave up his 
ecclesiastical dignity and got Eastern Prussia 
as a duchy under Poland Albert’s successor 
acquired the duchy of Cleves hv right of 
Albert’s marriage But in 1611 Abert’s line 
having failed, the duchies of Prussia and Cleves 
were inherited by the Elector of Brandenbuzg, 
a near relative of Albert Brandenburg, thus 
united with Prussia and Cleves, however played 
no important part in the history of Germany 
till the accession of Frederick William, known 
as the Great Elector (1640) 

Frederick William, the Great Elhetor 
( 1640 - 88 ) : 

^Oeorge William of Brandenburg played a 
sorry part in the Thirty Years’ WaTi in 
his dominions sufFeredjiftudi 
of the Swedes. But his son and 
. Ftederlck William, the Great Tni i 
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extraordinary^talents as a* general .and politician 
in the v^ar and recdilved valuable additions of 
territoiy cn the Peace of Westphalia (1648). He 
next sought to free the duchy of Prussia from, 
the Polish suzerainty, and taking advantage of 
the Northern War (1655-60) kindled by Charles X 
o 1 Sweden, he at first sided with the Swedish 
king and then with the king of Poland. As its 
result, he succeeded in inducing the Polish king 
*‘to abandon his feudal overlordship over Eastern 
Prussia and to recognise him as king there 
(1657). His greatest feat of arms however came 
a few years later when Louis XIV fell upon 
the Dutch in 1672. He, together with Emperor 
Leopold I, proceeded to assist the Dutch, and 
Sweden as the ally of Louis XIV invaded 
Brandenburg. At the decisive battle of 
h'chrbellin {1675), the Swedes were completely 
defeated !)y Frederick William and shortly 
driv'cii out of Pomerania. It was for this vic- 
tory that Frederick William received the title 
of the ‘Great Elector.* But the Peace of 
Nimegueii ^u678) which concluded the Dutch 
war did not allow Frederick to. retain 
Pomerania. 

The domestic policy of the Great Elector, 
however, was more successful than his foreign 
relations. He united the three separate terri- 
tories of Brandenburg, Cleves, and Prussia by 
amalgamating their separate Diets, armies, and 
governments. He then established a sort of 
paternal despotism by making himself absolute 
in every department of the state, depriving *the 
nobles*' of their xK>litical powers, curtailing the 
powers of the people and at the same time en- 
couraging education, commerce, and agriculture 
in the countty. He also sought to foster the 
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industries of ttib state by means ot a protective 
tariff, and prepared the wa^ for the greatness of' 

Berlin by allowing the French Hugueifbts, who 
had been expelled by Louis XIV, to settle there. 

He died in 1688. 

Frederick F. <t688-I7I3) : 

The Grealb Elector was succeeded by his ^ 

son, Frederick, a man without, much practical ^”title 
instinct for administration of the state. In, King^ 
1701, he joined the Grand Alliance formed 
Emperor Leopold I against France before the 
War of the Spanish Succession. In considera- 
tion of this, the Emperor conferred on him the 
title of 'King in Prussia*. This title w^as recog- 
nised by all the European Powers in the Treaty 
of Utrecht (1713)- Henceforth the Elector of 
Brandenburg obtained the royal title of 'King 
of Prussia* (its western half being still held 
by Poland). 

Frederick William I, (1713-40) : 

Though endowed with practical gK>od sense, 

Frederick William I, son of Frederick I, had no 
diplomatic ability and political ambiton. He adminis- 
devoted himself chiefly to the- reform and orga- tration. 
nisation of the army and the administration. 

His strict economy gave him a substantial 
surplus of revenue wth which he built up a 
monstrously large and well-disciplined army. 

He completed the Great Elector's work of cen- 
tralising the various departments of the state. 

He set up a 'General Directory* to completely 
conft*ol the finances and administration which 
resulted in the establishment of the famous 
Prussian bureaucracy devotedly loyal* to the 
crown. There was no room left for repre8tnta>- 
tive government in Prussia, and the state, was .. 
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administered 'by royal officials Wbo were poorly 
paid aqd strictly hatched. No criticism of 
royal actions were allowed, and the kin^r ^'was 
in everything Prussian in the narrowest sense 
of the word.” But he showed some interest in 
education and took part in theological disputes. 
His want of confidence in his own diplomatic 
ability always kept him aloof from international 
affairs. However, in one war, the war against 
Charles XII of Sweden after his defeat at 
Pultawa, in which he took part, he was suc- 
cessful in receiving an addition to his territory 
with the sea-port of Stettin on the Baltic. 
Alarmed at the alliance between Emperor 
Charles VI and Philip of Spain, he joined Eng- 
land and France in the League of Hanover 
(1725); but next vear he joined the Emperor and 
guaranteed the Pragmatic Sanction in return for 
the Emperor’s promise to support the Prussian 
claims to the duchies of Julich and Berg. The 
duplicity of the Emperor, however, in evading 
his promise induced Frederick William I to con- 
clude a se6ret defensive alliance with France, 
the hereditary enemy of the Hapsburgs, thus 
putting an end to the traditonal relation between 
the House of Hohenrollern and the Imperial 
House of Hapsburgs, the natural suzerain of 
the former. After a peaceful patriarchal rule 
of twenty-eight years, Frederick William I died 
in 1740. 

Frederiai II, the Great, (1740-86) : 

Frederick II, a young man of twenty- 
eight, succeeded his father, Frederick Willidtn I 
hi X74(X. The son, since his boyhood, was 
a porf^ contrast to the father. He was 
tiosoi^poUtmi in his interests and tastes, a 
nf modem civtttzatfam, a sceptic in 
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matters of religion and an upholder of the 
principle that a king is *the servanf of his 
people ; while his father had been conservative 
in his ideas and habits, antiquated in his 
ideas of civilization, a bigoted Protestant, 
and an advocate* of absolutism. The young 
Frederick was averse to drinking, gluttony and 
smoking that ^ere so dear to his father, and was 
an amateur of the fine arts and French culture 
which his father considered as frivolities. Such 
a difference between the father and the son had 
once led to a clash between them. On his ac- 
cession, FieflerickS people expected much ^ 

from him , but his tliirst Jor military gloiy, Frederick 
and his inordinate ambition to expand the the Great, 
kingdom of Prussi i brought the country 
several times on the verge of ruin. Still he 
may be called the hero of the Prussian 
monarchy, and par excellence the hero of the 
age. While he successfully resisted the power 
of half of Furope and extended the kingdom of 
Prussia by conquests, he conciliated ids numer- Domestic 
ous siibiccts by the wisdom of bis administra- government 
tion He established equality amongst them by p^^erick 
doing away with all civil disabilities founded the Great, 
on religious differences, gave perfect freedom to 
the press, mitigated the rigours of the onminal 
law, abolished many of the barbarities prac- 
tised in the name of military discipline, en- 
forced economy in every department, highly 
disciplined the army, made every department of 
the state perfectly subordinate to his rabjectSi 
fosttSred education, and encouraged coatnmette 
and industry by draining great swamps^ 
new canals and establishing lactcniM* 
he was as great in his projects as 
Slate iss their execution, 0!1ie 
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the War of the Ajistran Succ^sion and the 
Seven years' War, in which Frederick took 
part raised Prussia to the first rank among: the 
military powers of Europe. 

The War of the Austrian Succession 
and Frederick the Great : 

Causes of the War : 

When Charles VI died (1740), Maria Theresa 
according: to the * Pragmatic Sanction* assumed 
the g:ovemment of the Hapsburg: territories — 
Hungary, Bohemia, Austria and her possessions 
— ^with the title of the ‘Queen of Hungary' and 
further clamed the Imperial throne for her 
husband Francis of Lorraine. But other claim- 
ants — Charles Albert Elector of Bavaria, Augus- 
tus III Elector of Saxony and King of 
Poland, Philip V of Spain, and Charles Emanuel 
King of Sardinia came forward to dispute the 
claims of Francis*, (i) Charles Albert of 
Bavaria claimed the Imperial throne as the hus- 
band of Maria Amelia, the second daughter of 
Joseph I ; (2) Augustus III, though he had 

'guaranteed the Pragmatic Sanction in 1733, 
claimed it as husband of Maria Josepha, the first 
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daughter of* Joseph I ; (3) Philip V of Spain^ 
though a Bourbon in decent, based his claim 
to the Imperial throne on an old* arrange- 
ment, between the two Hapsburg Houses of 
Austria and Spain, by which the crown of one 
house was to ^e^olve upon* the other on tl)|e 
failure of male heir ; and (4) Emanuel of 
Sardinia claiihed the Imperial dignity on the 
ground that he was descended from Philip II of^ 

Spain. These rival claims respecting the suc- 
cession to the Imperial throne resulted in a long 
mortal struggle which convulsed all Europe. 

Events of the War : 

Frederick the Great of Prussia took this as 
the golden opportunity of extending his king- 
dom. Without a declaration of war, without 
a cause, almost without a pretext, he suddenly 1740^43. 
invaded Silesia, one of the richest provinces of 
Austria (1740). The province was conquered 
by a glorious victory over the Austrians at 
Mollwiiz (1741). The victory was a signal for 
general rising. Spain, Sardinia^ Bavaria, I^eapie 
Saxony and Prance sent their armies against 
Austria. The Pragmatic Sanction of Charles 
VI thus became a dead letter, Frederick, who 
had not as vet joined the coalition, urged Maria 
Theresa to purchase his alliance by cession of 
Silesia, eand his proposal was also backed by 
England ; but the spirited queen refused, and 
Frederick joined Prance which guaranteed 
^lesia to him. The French and the Bavarians iflUria 
conquered Bohemia (1741). Maria Theresa, 2^23*^ 
bei^ desperate, roused the sensitive and gallaftt toOb 
Magyars of Hungary by a pathetie appeal. &angiurM&8. 
They at once took up arms fer tihe hi&tioiiir 
their lovely queen. The enemies wise driven' 
out of Bohemia and Bavasfa waa aecupied ; hnt 
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Frederick won a victory over the Austrians at 
Czaslaai (1742) Marla Theresa, thereupon, won 
over (f'rcderick the Great by the Treaty of 
Berlin , by it Frederick got practically the 
whole of Siksia and promised to remain neutral. 
Thus First Siksian war camc-to an end (1742) 

Piussia remaining neutral, fortune now 
favoured the Austrian anns Helped by Eng- 
land and Holland, the old allies of Austria, 
Mana Theresa now conquered Bavaria and 
overran South Germ an v Her English allies 
created a diversion by taking an army to the 
Netherlands and the Rhine, and won a victory 
over the French at Jhttnir » (1744) It seemed 
as if IMana Theresa was gomq to be the mistress 
of nearly the w^hole of Get many 

Alarmed at the success of the Austrian arms 
and anxious for the safety of Silesia, Fredeiick 
broke his neutrality, relieved the hard-pressed 
enemies of Austria by drawing the Austrians 
upon himself, and defeated them in successive 
battles Charles Albert of Ba\ana, who had 
been elecfdd Emperor Charles VII by the 
enemies of Maria Theresa, died in 1745 The 
same year, Maria Theresa concluded the Treaty 
of Drcbden wnthr Frederick, w^ho obtained the 
formal cession of Silesia and recognise! Maria 
Theresa^s husband, Francis of korrainc as 
Emperor Francis I 

Conclusion of the War, 1748 : 

By the defection of Prussia, the enemies of 
Austria were humiliated, and finally, in t7/*8 
the combatants, being tired of the war, closed 
it by the PeoQS of AixAorChapelle. By it, 
Maria Theresa was recognised as the sovereign 
of Austria, and her husband Francis as the 
StHSpetot ; Don Philip of Spain obtained Parma , 
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and Piacenza^ Sardinia got Savc^« Nice and a 
part of I^mbardy ; the Prussian uf 

Silesia was guaranteed ; France had to ewBuate 
the Netherlands^ to ac^owledgh the soverrign- 
power of Hanoverian dyixBsty in England^ and 
to restore her congest of Madras in India to the 
English. 

Effects of the War : 

Prance gained nothing in the war, and thej^portanoe 
French power rapidly began to decline. The 
English supremacy on the sea was not affected. Aiz-la- 
Prussia, extended in dimension, became first Chapelle. 
class European power and a rival of Austria in 
Germany. Sardinia laid the foundation of the 
present Italian kingdom by her acquisitions in 
Lombardy. 

The Diplomatic Revolution and Frederick 
the Great : 

In suite of the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle in 
1748, Maria Theresa of Austria had not made 
up her mind to finally abandon Silesia to 
Frederick of Prussia, and the colonial questions 
at issue between England and France were by Sudden* 
no means decided for good. The diplomatic^®*®® h» 
aspects of Europe however took a sudden change jSatIc 
Jn the year 1.75^9 ^ud the old alliances that relationa 
existed among the continental powers were 
broken up.^ The enmity between France and 
Austria which had been regarded as the per-* xysfi- 
manent feature in the European situation was 
now laid aside, and an alliance was formed 
between them which lasted till the Flretich 
Revolution. Though the rivahy betweeil 
England and France was Rot* di such^ 
standing, yet as a oonseguence of 
alliance between Franoe end Atwtifaur 
was forced to pass over 

»3 
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This phange in tl^ diplomatic delations of the 
Euro^ax powers was due to the policy of 
Kaurntz, the minister of Maria Theresa, who 
pershaded her to attempt for the recovery of 
Silesia from Frederick of Prussia by an alliance 
With Prance. The court V>f' Louis XV of 
Prance, now guided by the influence of the 
king’s mistress ^Madame de Pompadour, lent a 
ready ear to the Austrian proposals, because 
France was in need of an ally in her impending 
conflict with England for commercial and 
colonial supremacy. 

Hostilities which broke out between Prance 
and England outside Europe to contest the 
empire of the sea at once precipitated the crisis. 
In America, the English and the French were 
struggling to settle the general limits of their 
colonies : in India, they were espousing the 
causes of the rival princes to gain their respective 
commercial advantages. Though the English 
were not successful to beat the French on lands 
beyond tfte seas, English privateers were plun- 
dering French merchant-vessels in American and 
Indian waters. This quarrel between the two 
nations outside Europe soon apx>eared in the 
continent with the French conquest of Minorca 
(1756) which had become an English x)ossession 
since the Treaty of Utrecht. Kin^ George II 
of England, anxious for the safety of Hanover, 
proposed an alliance with Austria But Austria, 
now having changed her foreign policy at the 
instance of Kaunitz as noticed above, refused 
to help England. The English king th^upon 
entered into alliance with Frederick of Prussia 
who agreed to protect Hanover by the Conv0n^ 
Wefifninster (1756). France therefore 
Phased "into aUiance vdth Austria, both gua- 
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ranteeincr each other’s tmitcnies against any" 
foreign aggression by we First Vreaiy of 
Versailles (1756)- Th^ a great IDipfik^tic 
Revolution took place in the year 1756 and all 
Europe waited with anxious suspense to wit- 
ness further daveSopments. 

The Seve|^ Years* War (1766-69) : 

Its Causes : 

Ever since the conclusion of the War of the 
Austrian Succession^ Maria Theresa^ the 
Empress-queen of Austria, was Intterly think- 
ing of the loss of Silesia, one of the wealthiest Maria 
provinces of her dominion, and acting upon the 
advice of her minister, Kaunitz, she became ^cover 
busy forming a league of the chief European 
powers comprising Russia, Sweden, Saxony and p^gia. 
France against Frederick of Prussia. The 
opportunity for such a coalition, however, pre- 
sented itself with the Diplomatic Revolution in 
1756 {Vide above). 

The colonial and commercial rivalry between 
England and France having grown^ intense in 
America and in India and the French having -g. Colonial 
conquered Minorca (1756) which was in English ^aky 
hands, both these rival powers sought for con- 
tinental allies. While England entered into an aM Prance* 
alliance with Prussia by the Convention of 
Westminster, France joined her hands with 
Austria by the First Treaty of Versailles {Vide 
the ^Diplomatic Revolution^ above). 

Frederick the Great had highly offended 
*Czarina Elizabeth of Russia by indulging his 
wit^at her expense, for which she became a 
determined and pmonal enemy to Frederick. 

When England concluded the 
Ccmvention with Prussia, EUzabeCh entered 
:a treaty urith Maxis Theresa of 
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ing to help her mtb men and money until 
Silesia recovers and Frederick’s power 
was considerably humbled. 

Saxony, as she intrigued with Austria, 
against Prussia, was invaded by Frederick the 
Great who entered Dresden (jf/s^), captured the 
state-papers and published them to the world to< 
justify his sudden invasion of th^ country. 

The sudden invasion of Saxony by Frederick 
led however to the conclusion of the Second 
Treaty of Versailles (1757) between France' and 
Austria for the annihilation of Prussia by parti- 
tioning her territories. Thus the most gigantic 
struggle, that Europe had seen since the con* 
elusion of the Thirty Years’ War, commenced. 

Events of the War : 

1757 — Before the allies could march upon. 
Prussia, Frederick by his quick movements 
from Saxony entered Bohemia. When on the 
I>oint of taking Prague, the Bohemian capital, 
a part of his army was defeated by the Austrians 
at Kolin impelling him to retreat to Saxony. 
Then the French army compelled the English 
under the Duke of Cumberland to sign the 
disgraceful Convention of Closterseven by 
which Hanover was surrendered to them. The 
allies now attacked Prussia from all sides ; the 
Russians devastated Eastern Prussia ; the 
Austrians poured into Silesia : the Swedes 
attacked Pomerania; and a combined French 
and Austrian army marched towards Berlin. 
Eversrthing seemed lost to Prussia. But 
Ptederidr^kept up heart, and utterly defeated' 
the French and the Austrians at Rossbach and 
Prussia. Taming to the east, he next 
inflicted a signal defeat on the Austrians at 
tsiuihen and recovered In India, the* 
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JSnglish'^ also ^captured Chandemaiore and con- 
quered Bengal. 

1758— William Pitt, the Bngli& Prime 
Minister^ who had repudiated the Convention of 
dosterseven, adopted the policy of humiliating 

the French in Adterica and in India by keeping William 

them busy in Europe. ‘America was to 

won in Germany \ and for this Frederick was Frederick. 

liberally subsidised by the English.* A part oU 

the Hanoverian and Fru^ian troops was now 

placed under the command of Ferdinand of 

Brunswick who cleared Germany of the French 

and recovered Hanover. Frederick defeated 

the Russians at Zomdorf. In America, the 

English captured Cape Breton and Fort 

Duquesne. 

1759 — ^be year was disastrous to Frederick. 

■Though Ferdinand of Brunswick signally 

feated the French at Minden, Frederick him- • 

self was severely defeated by the Russians at 
Kunersdorf and a Prussian force surrendered to 
the Austrians at Maxen. Admirid Boscawen 
defeated and destroyed a French fleet off Lagos English 
and established English maritime supremacy 
the Mediterranean. Admiral Hawke anni- 
hilated another Freofh fleet in the Quiheron 
Bay and General Wolfe captured Quebech in 
America. In India, French admiral Lally 
failed to take Madras. 

1760 — Frederick of Prussia improved some- F! re^hgk k*i 
what his position by defeating the AuMrialm 

Tongau — ^the last pitched batQe in the WOr. ' 

America, General Amherst captured 

and made the l^glish master of all (j'iawdft. 

India, Admiral Sir Eyre Coote destrOMd 

French fleet at^n^Qie battle of ^ Jhfia* 
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securing for 1 :he English the firsl^ place in the 
Camaticj» 

1761 — In India, Admiral Coote captured 
Pondicherry, destroying the French power in 

Peace nego- south. The disasters of the French in 
tiations America and in India indudbd* Cholseul, the 
opened. French minister to resume peace negotiations, 
seconded by Austria and Russia ^since tired of 
•the war. King* George III of England under 
the influence of his minister Bute, who came 
into office after the fall of Pitt, also desired 
peace with France. 

1762 — England signed the preliminaries of 
Close of peace with France before the end of the year, 
the war. suspending all hostilities against her own land 

and sea. Deprived of English support, the 
ruin of Prussia seemed at hand. But the death 
of the Czarina Elizabeth saved Frederick from 
the impending calamity. Peter III, who 
succeeded to the Russian throne, out of his 
passionate admiration for Fr^erick de- 
tatched th6 Russian troops from the Austrians 
and made a treaty of alliance with Frederick. 

Cofic/nscon of the Wear : 

The England and France concluded the Treaty 

of Paris in X763 by degirtinsr their respective 
‘ allies. By it, Bn^lano got from France, 
Minorca in Burope and Nova Scotia, Canada 
and CaPe Breton in America ; the Mississippi 
formed the boundary between Bnglish and 
French colonies ; tiie French withdrew their 
tiocq^s ftqaiL Oermsn soil. The French polses- 
sions in. India were also ceded to the Bnglidi 
except a few settlements only being retained 
for cottametcial purposes ttritbout power to 
fortify them or intintain ttilSa therein. 
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With the ^thdrawal of Hnglaad and Prance The 
from the war, Prus^ became hd.idea8» and 
Austria abandoned her h<^ of reduciiv Pniasia. bi^, 1^63. 
Both parties then agreed upon peace. Bly the 
Peace of HuberUburg (1763), Maria Theresa 
ceded Silesia t^ Frederick finally and Frederidc 
evacuated Saxony. 

Effecta^thmWar : 

Prussia finally emerged froift the war without 
loss of territory and with vastly increased 
influence and prestige, and came to be ccmsi- 
dered as a first class military power. Germany 
henceforth came under the leadership of Austria 
and Prussia, and England gained an unrivalled 
supremacy in the sea. The war freed the 
English- American colonies from French attacks, results of 
made England supreme in the New World, and *•** 
laid the foundation of an English empire in 
India. It turned England to be *the worktop 
of the world’ and her people commercial to the 
extreme, and made commercial rivalry the 
princip^ factor in international pol^ics. Prance 
was robbed of her military prestige, her colonial 
and commercial ambitions in America and India 
were frustrated, her resources were drained 
off, and her people were alienated from the 
Bourbon monarchy. 


Frederick and (he First Partition of 
Poland : 

Fch: several years after 1763, Fredadhk 
devoted his sttentioa to the consolidation Of l}ia 
p<Mrer and to the material ittoaperily of 
subjects. But his inordinate dtoke to . . 
Prusaia in dimension led ttbn to jo|(i’‘ m. 

and Russia in -the Phwt Partitloft o 
(z77s) by which^ke gafsedi 
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Prussia, establishinc; thereby 6ie nficessaiy 
continuits^ between ^lis central and eastern 
provinces. (Vide p. 204 for details). 

Frcderiek and the Qaeatioa of Bavarian 
Sueeeaaioa : 

When Joseph II of Austrisk claimed Bavaria 
in* 1778, Frederick by an armed demonstration, 
backed by Prance and Russia, compelled him 
to give up his claim by the Treaty of Teschen 
(1779). Again, when in 1785 Austria wanted to 
exchange the Austrian Netherlands for Bavaria, 
Frederick formed the great league of the Gemum 
princes, the FUrstenbund, to maintain the concQ- 
tion of the Empire as established by the Peace 
of Westphalia. 

Estimate of Frederick the Great : 

Frederick died in 1786, leaving to his 
nephew Frederick William n, a prince of much 
inferior ability, an extensive and prosperous 
kingdom, a huge wdl-disciplined army, and a 
well-filled treasury. In ability and force of 
character, Eiederick was superior to his con- 
temporaries. Carlyle calls him “the last of the 
kings” in the sense that there was none after 
him as great as he. Expediency was his only 
guide in the conduct of foreign affairs, but in his 
rations to his own pe<>plejhe follow^ the code 
of duty. His c(mcq>tion kingly ofiice was so 
just and exalted, that he considered himsdf as 
“the first servant of the state,'* and in this lies 
his difference from Louis XTV who is said to 
have said 'I am the state.' He not cmly looked 
after the r^aterial well-being o£ his mibjects, bat 
also devot^ himself regularly in philosophical 
and liter^ pursuits, A free thinher himsdf, 
.end sceptic in nature, he was indifferent towards 
jffl rdigions and hence tcderant. His amlntion 
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^as to figgrasiiise Prussia and glbrify himself His 
in which he succeeded. Ofentralising power 
in his own hands^ he made Prussia a n<Sw centre 
of German crystallisation. As a legislator^ a 
general, a statesman, his genius was superb. 

He was one of^ those men whom Nature pro- 
duces at long intervals, and was certainly 
political rarit>s whom Mill would call the 'true 
ruler of men* — an £!nlightened .Despot. 

Partition of Poland : . 

Early History of Poland : 

Poland had become one of the powerful 
kingdoms in Northern Europe in the sixteenth 
century The dynasty of the Jagellons ruled ^ 
the country from 1386 to 1572, and the history jag^dlons 
of their reign was the common history of a 
barbarous monarchy After the death of Sigis- 
mund II, the last hereditary Jagellon king 
(1572), the nobles made the Polish crown 
elective and drew up a constitution by which 
although Poland remained nominally a monarchy 
it became an oligarchical republic ifi disguise, 
the nobles in the Diet holding all powers. The 
greatness of Poland reached its zenith imder 
John Sobieski who saved the country from the Greatoewf 
invasion of a Cossack horde and was elected king 
in 1674. At the invitat|pn of Emperor Leopold I Sobieski. 
he fought against the Turks and forced them 
to raise the second siege of Vienna (1683) ; thus 
Germany, nay all Europe, was freed from the 
danger of Mahomedan yoke. Sobieski died hi 
1696, and with him expired the greatpess of 
PolSnd. 

Poland heform its Partition t 

The country was in a state of ohfIdUkr '■ 

Anarchy on account of the anoQidioiia i^airacter 
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Anomalous of her new dunstitution. In naih^ the govern- 
of ment was a monarr hy, but the crown was. 
Polish elective and the king a mere figure-head. The 
constitution, nobles could arrange their own terms with the 
king at the time of his election, and by the 
liberum veto even a single m)b]e could nullify 
the decision of the Diet by his vote and by the 
right of confederation any number of nobles 
might combine gr even take up arms if neces- 
^sary to secure an object. The nobles, thus 
having a monopoly of power, began to oppress 
the peasantry who were sunk low in degradation 
and misery. 

The disorders due to such an anarchical 
constitution were further hastened by the 
course of events in the eighteenth century. 
During the reign of Sobieski's successor, 
fnvasion of Frederick Augustus II, Elector of Saxony, 
was invaded and conquered by Charles 
ares * xil of Sweden (1702-3) w^ho compelled the 
Polish Diet to depose their king and to elect 
Stanislaus a protege of his own, in his place. 
But the reverse of fortune, which Charles ex- 
perienced at Puliawa in 1709, gave back 
Frederick Augustus II his crown, Stanislaus 
Polish deposed. On the death of Augustus II 

Snccession. (i733) kis son Augustus III claimed the Polish 
throne, while Louis XV of France wanted to 
place again his father-in-law the deposed 
Stanislaus I there. These rival claims led to 
the War of the Polish Succession (1733-35). 
Austria and Russia supimrted the claims of 
Augustus, while Spain and Sardinia joined with 
France to uphold the cause of Stanislaus. 
Thought French arms gained an important 
victoiy over the Austrians in Italy, by the Peace 
of Vienna Augustus III was confirmed on the 
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throne Si Poland. The reign of Augustus III 
was however deplorable. ^ The Diet .was dis- 
tracted by factions : the national asseftably was of Poland 
dissolved by liberum veto : the country began iu. the 
to decline in wealth, population and public ao^sScis,. 
spirit. Moreover ereligious differences made the m. 
vsittiation worse ; the Dissidents or the Polii^ 
Protestants v/ho were being cruelly persecuted 
by the dominant Catholics, being excluded from 
offices and the Diet, now sought for help from* 
the neighbouring powers, thereby giving them 
an opportunity to interfere in Polish affairs. 

Circumstances leading to its Partition : 

The partition of Poland was due as much to 
her internal weakness as to the greed of her 
royal neighbours. 

The anarchical condition of the Polish state 
in the latter part of the eighteenth century was 
made the pretext by the despoiling sovereigns Motives 
for their action. But it was really the desire for of the 
aggrandisement and rotinding off. territories 
thereby which prompted the royal robbers to of Poland, 
join in the partition of Poland without any 
regard for international honesty or any consi- 
deration of the principle of nationality'. It was 
the interest of Frederick the Great of Prussia Poliegr of 
to prevent his rival, the Elector of Saxony, from 
making the Polish crown hereditary in the Russia. 
Saxon house ; he was also anxious to secure 
the intervening territory of Poland which cut 
off Bast Prussia from Brandenburg. Catharine II Policy of 
of •Russia desired also to exclude^ the Saxon ^ffiariae 
house frpm Poland as Saxony was not on good R^asia. 
terms with Russia and was the ally of Austria 
and Prance, the two rivals of Russia, and if 
possible to annex Poland ; but as it would in- 
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volve her in* a European war, sue adopted a 
moderate^ policy to ebring Poland under her 
control bf placing a native on the throne who 
would look to her for support. France and 
Austria wanted to keep Poland intact and to 
avoid war ; but their vascillsEiiilg policy could 
nbt prevent the partition. 

The First Partition of Poland (1772) : 

Through the machinations of Catharine II of 
Russia, Stanislaus II, a weak and vascillating 
prince, was elected king after the death of 
Augustus III (1764). He became a puppet in 
the hands of Catharine and Poland soon came 
completely under Russian control. The Polish 
patriots formed a league called the ^Confederor 
tion of Bar* to regain their former liberty, but 
Russia suppressed the league. Alarmed at the 
growing influence of Russia in Poland, Prussia 
now proposed the partition of that ill-fated 
country, but Russia refused (1768). Shortly 
after when Turkey declared war upon Russia 
and taking*advantage of it Austria occupied a 
portion of Poland, Russia consented to the 
scheme of partition. Prance under the guidance 
of her minister Choiseul was trying to preserve 
the independence of Poland, but the fall of 
Choiseul helped the royal conspirators to carry 
out their scheme of partition by a treaty signed 
at Si. Petersburg (1772). By it, Russia annexed 
Polish I/ivoniik and part of Lithuania, Prussia 
gained Pdidi Prussia, and Austria took Zips 
and Red Russia. Staniidaus n remained king 
of the rest ^ Poland. 

Th4 Second Partition of PolanJfl 793) : 

The outbrends; of the Russo-Turkish War in 
1:787 gave an oppcHtunity to the Poles to shake 


to die 
paftitioii 
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off the Homias^oa oi Russia undAr which they Ilefonn of 
were living since the first 4>artition. The party 5 ii*^-n 
of reformers in Poland radically changed the ' 

constituticni of the country whereby the crown 
was made hereditary, the executive power was 
vested in the ^ing and a responsible council of 
ministers, the legislative power was conferrdd 
on the Senato and an elective Diet, and liberum 
veto and the right of confederation were abo- 
lished. Catholicism became the state-rdigioif 
whereas toleration was granted to other faiths. 

Russia became irritated at these reforms ; 

Prussia did not like to see a strong mcmarchy of the 
in its immediate neighbourhood ; whereas 
Emperor Leopold II of Austria considered a 
strong independent Poland as a bulwark against 
Russian aggression in the west. 

In 1792 Catharine of Russia, closing her war ^ 

with the Turks, invaded Poland. In spite of hitervMtio** 
the appeal of Poland to Frederick William II of 
Prussia, he remained neutral, and the sudden the 
death of Leopold II deprived the Poles of any coustitntKm. 
assistance from Austria. The resistance of the 
Poles, who were divided at home, to Russia 
become ineffectual ; Stanislaus was compelled to 
abolish the new constitution and restore the cjd 
one. Prussia and Russia now secret^ arranged 
the second partition of Poland (1793), by which negotiated 
Prussia secured Danzig and Thom, and Russia 
took Eastern Poland. Austria became indig- mth* .. 
nant, though she was powerless being handi- 
capped by the revolutionary wars in F!rance. 
Unfortunate Stani^us, now practically a vassal 
of Russia, had to accept the humilifting treaty, 

‘Eternal ^Silence/ tqr which no diaage could 'J im 
be made in the constitation ly the Pdeft tiigig*Steniat 
they could enter into foreign ndatioaa 
the express consent of Russia. 
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The Thifd Partition of Poland (fl79S) : 
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The third 
partition of 
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1795 * 


The Polish patrlbts were not inclined to 
surrendelT their independence without a blow. 
They gathered under the banner of Kosciusko, 
their leader, and drove the Russian representa- 
tive and his troops from Waorsaw. But the 
Prussians defeated Kosciusko at Rawka, and the 
Russians defeated and captufed him at 
Maciejou'ice ; Warsaw surrendered after a 
patriotic defence, and the country lay prostrate 
at the feet of the conquerors. With the capture 
of Kosciusko perished the last hope of Polish 
independence, and Poland ceased to be a state 
when Russia, Prussia, and Austria joined in the 
final partition in 1795. By the partition, Russia 
took the lion’s share ; Austria received a portion 
with Karkow ; and Prussia obtained a small 
fraction. Stanislaus II, who had been the 
nominal king of Poland since 1764, now abdi- 
cated and retired to St. Petersburg. Kosciusko, 
afterwards released, died in Switzerland in 1817. 

Thus pgrished an ancient kingdom playing 
a great part in Europe owing to its anarchical 
ednstitution and the greed of the neighbouring 
states. However, the partition of Poland is the 
nfost shameful act of political brigandage ever on 
record and is considered as a “vast national 
crime”. 



CHAPTER VII. 


England •after the Glorious 
Revolution. 

The ‘ Glorious Revolution and the 
^European Situation : 

The ‘Glorious Revolution* of 1688 had not 
only brougfht a lasting check upon the abuse of 
the royal power in Eng^land, but also in other Cieneral 
countries it totally changed the old popular con- tlie^English 
ception of sovereignty that the succession to the Revofation 
throne was a matter of indefeasible hereditary 
right. It also established the principle that a Kuropean 
nation had the right to impose religion upon its countries, 
king. Further, England and Holland hence- 
forth co-operated to maintain the ‘balance of 
pow’cr* in Europe by standing against the 
ambitious schemes of lyouis XIV of^France, the 
greatest chaminon of monarchical absolutism in 
Europe. 

Risings in Scotland and Ireland : 

William of Orange who ascended the thibn^^ 
of England after the Glorious Revolution, as 
William III, jointly with his wife Mary, had 
to meet several risings, during the first two years 
of his reign, in Scotland and Ireland in favour 
of the dethroned Stuart James II. In Scotland, 

Viscount Dundee who had taken up the cause Collapse 
of James defeated an English army at KilU-^ 
crankie but was himself killed in action and in 

the rising collapsed. Scotland was still allowed favour of 
to exist as an independent state joined to Eng- 
land by the tie of a common king reigning over 
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both the countries. But, in Ireland the siCMe* 
ation became worse* as the Irish peo^e who 
were.veiV largely Catholics rallied enthuidasti<j 
cally round the banner of James n who himsdf. 
landed there with men and mon^r from Louis 
XrV of France. William petsonaUy went over 
l!b Ireland, defeated James at the battle of tho 
Boyne (i6^), and compelled the* Irish to ack- 
nowledge his authority. Henceforth the spirit 
*of resistance of the Irish to English rule was 
broken for about a century 

Foreign Policy of William III : 

With the accession of William III, England 
became at once a leading member of the conti- 
nciltal coalition against Louis XIV of France, 
fl^illiam's life-long desire was to check the ag- 
gressions of Louis who was the dangerous 
enemy of his native coimtry and to maintain 
the balance of power in Europe He therefore 
al^lidoned the weak and selfish policy of the 
earlier Stuart kings, vtz , Charles II and Janies 
II, to play in the hands of Louis and joining the 
*<b^gue of Augsburg' waged war against him 
am forced him finally to sign the Peace of 
Bgswick in 1697. Shortly after William took 
Jt«lbading part in the arrangement of the twe 
Partition Treaties of the Spanish dominions. 
Birt Louis having violated them and having 
acfiiowledgr<* the son of James II, the 'Old 
Pr^ender*, as king of England in violation of 
^e ^erm of the Peace of R3rswick, William 
fenned th<^ 'Grand Alliance" against Louis md 
Jilbed liw W^,of tbe Spanish Succession (Vtde 
m, 11 anti-Frendbi policy which 

^Mlamd ■|p|Ma6pted in die reifftM William 
hif^^tOTPmfctomenae ultimate importance to 
racma^linHMUam £d not Ute to see the 
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^results of his •policy as he died in* 1702 just on 
\hc eve of the War of th« Spanish Succession. 

Constitutional Progress in Williain*s 
Reign : 

111 his domestic adminisixation, Willialn III 
was liberal aiiVl *i)rogressive, and considerable 
advance was^made in the direction of constitu- 
tional governinent. The ‘Bill of Rights* had Sovereignty 
“ trails lerred sovereii^nty from* the king to thc^^’J 
House of Cominons*', and the *'i olvration Coinrnons^ ' 

gi anted Ireedoin ol worship to the Dissenters. 

'rile * Mu liny AcL* brought the army under 
the contiol of the Parliament, and the 
system ol restricting the money-grants to 
the king lor a single year only compelled 
the sovereign to snniinon Parliament annually. 

Thus the control over the army and the 

inirse ol the national as well have made 

the IIousi of Coniinoiis the actual seat of the 

govcnniKiit Further, the system of 6 a Cabinet 

(tOt'Linuunl was also begun in the reign ^^f'^steiuof 

Williiiin, as in ouler to secure tlie si\pport of his 

war-poliev he selected his ministers exclusiFe][j^ 

lioin llie Whigs wlio had them a majority in &e 

House of Coiiiinons. The i>arlianientary title&f 

the* iiionare'hy was for the second time asscrlx^ 

when at the end ol the reign of William,, th^ 

succession to the throne was settled by the 

'Alt of Settlement' (1701) to his deceased wife’s Parlia’ment- 

sister Anne* (Marv hi^'ing died in 1694 without 

any children) and in the event of her dchth Jiioiafehy. 

vvilhoiit lieirs, to Klectress Sophia of Han6ver, * 

th# grand-daughter of Janies I, and the ^eirs of 

her body being Protestants. 

Reign of. Queen Anne : 

The main interest of the rgiA bf '"Quuen 
/'Anne was the War of the SimnisE Succession. 


14 
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The brilliant victories of MarlboroTigh enhanced 
England’s prestige alfroad. But the Tories were 
averse toHhe war, and with the increase of the 
w ar-expenses“ a considerable section of the people 
joined the opposition. vSo when the Tories re- 
gained pow’cr, they disgraced •f\Iari]K)roiigh and 
hastened the conclusion of the war by the Peace 
Of rtfccht, (1713). Besides soilie territorial 
^ains of England, the commercial monopoly of 
Spain in the West Indies was destroyed, and 
England assumed the character of a great trading 
empire {\"ide Bk. If. Ch. III). “Before the 
war,” savs ^fahati, “England was one of the 
sea-powers ; after it she was the sea-power, 
without any second.” 

*, Another important event of the Queen’s reign 
was the Parliamentary Union of England and 
Scotland by the Ait of Pnion in 1707 The 
parliaments of the two countries were merged 
^ into one, though Scotland maintained her own 
Church and her own laws. The union was 
advantagcoi}s to both countries, and specially to 
]^n9}and in an age wdien her ex];)ansion w^as just 
beginning. At the death of Anne in 1714, 
George I, son of Electress Sophia, ascended the 
t^tone of England according to the ‘Act of 
SettUiment’ and the rule of the House of 
Hanover began. 

England under the First Two Hanove- 
riaps : 

IJie rule of George I, the first Hanoverian 
sovereign, was weak, and the foreign policy jof 
England underwent considerable changes. He 
jvas primarily interested in the Electorate of 
Hanover, *anf^t the same time anxious for the 
safety of the^jpanoverian succession in England. 
In order to safeguard the interests of Hanover, 
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Tie tiioiight it necessary tc^ cultivate friendship 
with Holland and Austria, while to frustrate the 
plans of the Jacobites or the supporters of the 
Pretender, the son of Janies II, he sought to 
main tain friendly j-elAtions with France. The 
aihbitious policy of Alberoni, the chief minister 
of Philip V ^f Spain at the time, helped the 
Knqflish kins to achieve his objects. Alberoni Agsressive 
tried his best to recover the old i>osition of 
in Kiirope, and began to develop for this puriiose -e 
the loiis-nesk cU*d internal resources of the ^pa^ish 
country. He lx gaii to encouragfe commerce and 
industry, rc(jrs'iiiise the Army, improve the 
finances and revixx the Navy which had once 
made Spain great. In 1717 Spain seized Sardi- 
nia, which had been given to Austria by the 
Peace of I^trecht, and conquered Sicily to re- 
cover her old possessions in Italy. France, 

Holland, and Austria joined their hands with 
Fngland forming the Quadruple Alliance, and The 
the Spanish fleet was beaten off Cape Passero by Quadruple 
the English Admiral Byng (1718)? Alberoni aga^?' 
now began to negotiate with Gorz, the Swedish Spain and 
minister, to support the Jacobites against the 
Hanoverians, whilst a conspiracy was concerted fiie Spanish 
in h''rance for deposing Duke of Orleans, the War. ' 
Regent of I^ouis XV. and giving the regency to 
Philip V Spain. But all these failed, when 
Alberoni was disgraced in court (1719). 

' In consequence of peace, there was a mark- 
ed increase of speculation among the people in 
thctereign of George I, and the famous South Sea 
Bubble (1729) caused much distre^. There waf 
a loud outcry against the ministers, and Sir Walpole, 
Robert Walpole, one of the leading Whigs, “^st 
restored public credit encouraged copimerce and 
industry of the country, and became gradually ” 
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recognised as the Prime Minister ^ or the 
President* of the f?nglish 'Cabinet.* This 
‘Cabinet *vvas an informal committee, composed 
of the members in charge of the chief depart- 
ments of the state who carried on the practical 
a^lministration of the goveriiflicftt in consulta- 
tion with the king. Owing to his ignorance of 
English language and English politics, King 
jOeorge I ceased 'to attend the Cabinet councils, 
and became more and more dependent on his 
ministers. But the ministers could not Cc'irry 
out their policy unless backed by a majority in 
the Plouse of Commons as the national repre- 
.sentatives had the right to control the national 
policy, and since then the principle has been 
recognised that the ministers must belong to the 
party which commands the i)arliainenlary 
majority. The existence of the Cabinet thus 
became dependant upon the will of the House of 
Commons, and the ministers in a sense became 
responsible for the conduct of all departments, 
the Prime ^linister exercising a general super- 
vision over the whole Cabinet. Thus the reign 
of George I, witnessed the final establishiiKut 
of the Cabinet system, and the Commons gaining 
the ultimate voice in shaping the governmental 
policies, the power and influence of the Crown 
largely diminished. 

( Under the guidance of Walpole the new 
king, George II, continued the policy of peace 
till whole Europe was convulsed by the War of 
the Austrian Succession (Cide lik. IT. Ch. 17). 
Commercial relations between England and 
Spain being again strained, Walpole was forced 
to declare war against Spain, known as the ‘ War 
of Jenkins^ Ear* (i739)- The war was con- 
ducted so sluggishly that all blame went to 
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WalpoliSk Bcm^ himself the most pacific of Foreign 
statesmen^ he refused to igke part in .the ‘War 
of the Austrian Succession’ and had ^to resign 
tiffice (1742). A successful administrator and 
able financier as he was, Bngland had consoli- 
dated herself updgr his administration. He was 
in no way attracted by the glamour of iifl- 
pcrialisni, 1105 was he an advocate of idealism Walpole’s 
and eiithusiasni. His motto \^as *Quieta non admfnis- 
movert* rict sleeping dogs lie’) — not to rousePtration. 
up opposition by attacking vested interests : 
thUvS he gave relief to the Dissenters by annually 
pasMiig an Indcmniiy Act, instead of repealing 
the ‘Test Act’ which remained on the statute 
book. 

After the fall of W’^alpole, England definitely 
took part in the War of Austrian Succes^on 
(\ldc /l/o. //. Ch, r//). vSilesia being attacked Bnjriand 
by Fiederick the Great of Prussia, George II War of^ 
became anxious for the safety of Hanover and the 
jc'iiK d in the struggle as an ally of Aiistria and ^“ccessTon 
an enemy (/f France. Though very little help " 
was leiulered to Maria Theresa in fier life and 
death struggle with Frederick, the English won 
a \ ictory over the French at Dcttingen ; but 
they were in their turn defeated by the French at 
hontenow The w’ar was closed by the Peace of 
Aix-la-Chapelle (1748), and ultimatdy England 
gaineil nothing out of it save a confirmation of 
tlic commercial advantages secured from Spain 
f)y the Pc'ace of Utrecht. 

Meanwhile, this breach of the friendship 
between England and France did encourage PaUuxe 
Charles Edward, the grandson of James II, ^f 
better known as the ‘Young Pretender^’ to land ^ ’ 
in Scotland in order to regain the English 
throne, if possible. With the aid 'of highland 
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anny,-^h^ 6c(^upied Edinburgh a^id matched up 
to Derby, but, was defeated at Culloden Moor 
(1746) and escaped to Prance where he died. It 
Tvas the last attempt of the Stuarts to recover 
the English throne. 


Motives of 

Kngland 
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joining 
the War. 
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England and the Seven War : 

Just after the middle of the eighteenth 
century, England and France beomiie rivals for 
the colonial empire which led to the outbreak of 
• wars between the colonists of both the countries 
in America and in India. At the same time 
Maria Theresa being anxious to recover Silesia 
from Frederick the Great of Prussia, entered 
into alliance with France. England had no 
fondness for Prussia and no hatred for Maria 
Theresa'} but her colonial rivalry with France 
an^ ' the wars that broke out in America and 
India decided her to throw into the arms of 
Prussia. The struggle between the English 
and French colonists in America and in India 
thus became blended together with the war 
between Austria and Prussia in Europe and 
came to bli known as the Seven Years* War. 
(VJde Bk. II. Ch. VI). English troops co- 
operated with the Prussians in defeating the 
French in Europe, mainly because England was 
anxious for the safety of Hanover and also 
wanted to keep the French engaged in Europe 
so that they might not vigourously prosecute 
the w^r abroad. The war went at first dis- 
astroudy against the English ; but when 
William Pitt (afterwards the Earl of Chatham) 
came to the head of affairs in England, the 
English misfortunes were retrieved. Fleets and 
'armies were quipped and despatched to all the 
theatres of the war, and Chatham’s indomitable 
will and tirel^ energy pervaded the army and 
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th^e na^. ^he victory of Clive at Plassey English 
(1757) laid the foundation-jtone of Britjsh domi- 
nien in India, yrhile Wolfe’s victory sX^Quebeck and 
U 759 ) carried the British far towards tjie America, 
dominion of Canada. England’s supremacy in 
the colonial w^rl^ and her mastery of the sea 
were now ensured. Frederick the Great rightly 
remarked of Chatham, ^'England has at last 
brought forth a man ” Alway^s original in his 
ideas and methods, free from corruptioxi> and* 
loving, justice and liberty for their own sake, 

Pitt cciild believe that can save this country 
and no one else can ” Endowed with an elo- 
quence of the highest type, he could inspire 
enthusiasm in others, and became known as the 
•Great Commoner ’ Fascinated by the vision of , 
the Empire that Britain might establish in* the 
East and in the West, he induced the nation to 
follow it But the death of George II ^nd the 
accession of his grandson George III (1760) who Accession 
wanted to ‘•be a king”, ied to a change in the 
English noliev and Chatham was driven from and tte ^ 
office The Prussian alliance was ebandoned, end of 
and the war was brought to a close by the Peace 
of Paris in 1763 (Vide Bk IT. Ch. FJ). Though 
(j^reat Britain did not gain so much as she might 
have done by the result of the war, yet she 
freed her American colonies from French attacks 
and laid the foundation of^an empire in India* 

England and the American Revolution ; 

The overthrow of the French i>ower in 
America made the English colonists lesA de- 
pendent upon the mother-country than before, 
and with their growing strength and aspirations 
they soon stood against the old system of 
colonial government which regarded the 4 colonies 
as the possessions of the mother-oountTy and to 
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be administered for its own adpaiita^^e. The 
occasion tfor this qiiatrel arose when to meet the 
heavy expenses of the Seven Years’ War, the 
British Parliament insisted upon taxing the 
American colonists who had profited much out 
bf the war and imi>osed a (kit> by the Stamp 
Act (1765). The colonists resented strongly 
against the claim of the British 'Parliament to 
tax them as thc^" were not represented therein. 
The British Parliament had to withdraw the tax 


Views of 
the 

English 
politicians 
on the 
taxation 
of 

America. 


but it formally asserted at the same time its 
right to tax the colonies. So frictions continued, 
and when Townsliend further imposed some 
customs duties on the colonists, agitations began 
afresh leading to riots and massacre at Boston 
(1770). The English politicians differed 
amongst themselves regarding taxation of the 
colonists. George III and the Tory party with 
its chief agent Lord North who was the Prime 
Minister considered the Americans as the 
subjects of England who must obey ; while the 
Whigs whpse intellectual force was to be found 
in Burke urged the Parliament to see the 
colonists as Englishmen and abandon the idea 
of taxing them. Chatham however w^hile prais- 
ing the Americans for **setting a just value upon 
that inestimable blessing. Liberty” and consi- 
dering the attempt to tax them as tyranny, 
looked with horror at the attitude of the 
Americans to sever their bonds with Great 
Britain and declared in favour of maintaining at 
all costs “the superintending power and control 
of the British legislature”. In 1773, Lord 
North however repealed all the duties except 
on tea, < which led to the throwing of the tea- 
chests from the ships into the Boston harbour 
by the colonists. Angry at it, the British Parlia- 
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incnt pan^cl Acts closing the Boston port for 
commerce, depriving Mjissachusets ^ of its 
representative institutions, and prohibiting 
public meetings without leave of the governor. 

The Congress at Philadelphia raised aiji army The 
under George JVashin^on for resistance 
against England, and the 'Declaration of Indc^ Inde- 
pendcncc' wa^ issued by the colonists in 1776. pendeiice 
Though the English had some success in the 
beginning, the surrender of Burgoyne at 
Saratoga came to be the- turning-point of the 
war. F'rance seized tlic opportunity to avenge 
herself upon England and joined the new re- 1‘raiire 
public. Henceforth the I?nglish became hard- 
pressed everywhere in land and in sea : and at 
last General Cornwallis surrendered at VorktoTvn I’eace of 
(1781). By the Peace of Versailles (1783)^^^^'**^’^®' 
England recognised the independence of the 
American colonies. 

'fliis victory of the Americans had its far- 
reaching efTect.s. The Ignited States of America 
f)ecaiiie “Europe with a fresh start, “ for it is 
on this new soil tjie i^eople of neafrly all the 
European countries came to settle and entered of the 
on a new life. Tuigland henceforth entirely American 
altered her coloni<al system of government and 
granted much more freedom and independence Kuropean 
to her colonies which in the nineteenth century politics, 
came to be termed as ‘Dominions.* Lastly, the 
spectacle of the American Republic played upon 
the thought and the imaginations of the French- 
men which along with other causes hastened the 
Fr^ch Revolution. 

Legislative Independence of' Ireland : 

Though Ireland was conquered by 
William III, the Irish Parliament continued to 
sit at Dublin ; but that parliament was dependent 
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upon the English crown. Durii^ tl^r reign of 
George a statut^^ was passed whereby the 
English^ Parliament asserted its right “to make 
laws and statutes of sufficient force and validity 
to bind the people and the kingdom of Irclhnd.^ 
The success of the Americ^ps^ in the War of 
independence however encouraged the Irish to 
agitate for the legidative independence of their 
parliament. Large bodies of volunteers were 
organised and armed ; and Grattan, a member 
of the Irish Parliament, carried a motion in 1782 
affirming the right of England “to be bound 
only by laws enacted bv His ^lajesty and the 
Parliament of Ireland “ The American cala- 
mity prevented the English government from 
resisting the demand, and the independence of 
the Irish Parliament was conceded 

The Industrial Revolution : 

From the third quarter of the eighteenth 
century, the face of England began to change as 
a consequence of what we call the 'industrial 
revolution^. The commercial and colonial ex- 
pansion of England prepared the way for her 
industrial development. Machinery began to 
be introduced in the manufacture of cotton and 
wool ; and the steam-engine supplied the reciui- 
site motive power to run the new machinery. 
Industrial towns began to develop in the north 
and the people from the south began to shift 
there. Roads and canals were built which 
facilitated the transport of commerce, and the 
methods <ff agricnilture were improved. Wealth 
rapidly increased, which helped England to 
carry on the fight against the revolutionary 
forces iir Prance. The industrial revolution of 
the eighteenth century thus “exerted a deter- 
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mining influence upon the course and issue df 
the great French Revolution Snd of the 
Napoleonic wars which gre^ out of it.** 
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The Decline of the French 
Monarchy. 

The Regency and Reaction : 

After the death of lA)uis XIV, his Kroat- 
grandsoii Louis XV, a lK>y of five, succeeded, 
and Philip, Duke of Orleans, became the Recent. 
The Recent, thouj^h a man of accomplishments, 
disgusted the people by his frivolous excesses 
and vicious character. In order to gain con- 
fidence of the nobles and the Parlemcnt he 
appointed a Board of Ministers to watch over 
the departments of the state and upset all the 
arrangements made by the late king in his will 
to cfintinue niyal <les])otism. The condition of 
the national finances had become .so very de- 
plorable after the War of the vSpanish vSuccess- 
sion, that to meet the situation the Regent took 
up the suggestion of a Scotch adventurer, John 
Law, to form a bank for issuing paper-money 
to an immense extent upon the credit of the 
extensive possessions of France in Northern 
America and to bring the wdiolc national com- 
merce under its control (1718). By this inflation 
of the credit it was believed that the state would 
not only get rid of its debt easily, but the 
monarchy would also be able to reassert its 
absolute control over the magistracy by^ re- 
purchasing the offices which had been sold. 
The b^nk was next united to John Law’s 
Mississipi Company which had been given the 
exclusive monopoly of trade with the recently 
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disco vcre(? territory of I^ouisiana. The combined The 
affair enabled the government to pay off 1200 Mis'iissip* 
millions of national debt at 3%. The shares the' 
of the Mississipi Company were greedily taken financial 
up, a regular mania of stock-jobbing began ; 
paper- money wAt*on being issued unlimited ,1 
which led to their depreciation and the crash 
naturally came in 1730 along with the South 
Sea Hubble in Kngland. The* bank stopped 
paytneiit and was abolislied afterwards ; John 
T^aw escape<l from Krance for fear of life, and 
credit was shaken. But the losses fell more 
ui)on individuals than upon the whole nation 
and the government had substantially reduced 
its debt at the ex])ense of the private individuals. 

The Regent however was successful in his I'orcign 
foreign policy. He entered into an alliance with 'affairs : 
Kngland ^igainst Philip V of Spain who was not 
inclined to adhere lo the clause of renunciation 
of his claims to the PVench crown as arranged 
at the Treaty of Utrecht. Holland and Austria 
also joined the alliance, thus luaking it 
Quad tuple Alliance ; and when the war against (jnadniple 
Spain broke out (1718), a French army crossed 
the Pyrenees and compelled Spain to dismiss Spanish 
her ambitious minister Alberoni and to make ''ar. 
peace (1720). Spain being no longer a formid- 
able foe, she w’as won over by the Rogeiit by 
double marriage alliances — Louis XV to marry 
the Infanta, and the daughter of the Regent to 
marry the Prince of the Asturias. The Spanish Peace 
alliance however did not interrupt the cordial with Spain, 
relafions between France and JSngland. 

*v 

In T732 l«ouis XV attained his majority, and of the 
Regent Duke of Orleans, also went to the grave. Regency. 
Louis now assumed nominally the reins of 
power, but on account of his youth he did not. 
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actually direct the aflministration for some time^ 
and depended upon his ministers. 


Government of Fleury : 

Cardinal Fleiuy, who was the old tvitor of 
Domestic J^ouis came to be the chief minister of the 
and foreign king in 1726. He improved the finances by 
rigid economy, and like Walpdic followed a 
liacific policy. He looked specially to England 
for alliance and support, and his good under- 
standing, with WaliK)le not only advanced the 
prosperity of both countries but also the peace 
of Europe. Though his foreign policy was one 
of peace, he half to wage two wars in connection 
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with the Polish Succession and the Austrian 
Succession. In the War of the Polish Succession 
(1733-35), France backed by Spain and Sardinia 
tried to secure the throne of Poland for 
Stanislaus I, father-in-law of Louis* XV as 
against the claims of Augustus III of Saxony 
who was supported by Austria and Russia (Vide 
Bk. II. Ch. VI). French arms gained an iin- 
' portant victory over the Austrians in Italy, but 
when the war was finally concluded by the 
Peace of Vienna (1738) Augustus was recog- 
nised as king of Poland, Spain gained possession 
of Naples and Sicily, apd Stanislaus got the 
Duchy of Lorraine which was to pass after his 
death in full sovereignty to the French king. 
The acquisition of Lorraine was. the last gain 
of the' French Monarchy in Europe before the 
.French Revolution. Fleury lived for few years 
more to witness France taking part in^ the 
War of the Austrian Succession (1740-48) which 
however led to no territorial gains to France 
but was followed by rapid decline of the French 
power -(Fids Bfe..//. Ch. Vf). Cardinal Fleury 
itf4743 at the ripe old age of nifiety-three^ 
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and the unity In administration of Prance was Death of 

broken down by discord .anfl confusion. Fleurv, 

^ 1743 - 

Later Years of Louis XV : 

After the death of Fleuiy, the real direction Changed 
of French affaifs ^ slipped gradually from 
hands of the great servants of the crown to the^ion with 
royal mistress, Madame de Pompadour and her the advice 
favourites who gained enough in^uence over the roval^ 
king. Louis now distrusted his ministers and nff&tress. 
often intrigued behind their backs, and though 
he claimed to control the foreign policy of the 
country he could neither show any diplomatic 
skill nor patriotism. Under the influence of the 
royal mistress Madame Pompadour, France 
passed from the alliaiiQe of Prussia to the 
alliance of Austria in course of what is 
known as the “Diplomatic Revolution”, 

, and in the ^Seven Years* War* which 

followed (1756-63) she had to make enormous 
sacrifices (Vide Bk. II. Ch. VI). French 

historians speak of this war as “an ignoble 
affair, a record of blunders and follidfe’*, as it 
not only frustrated completely the dream of a 
French colonial empire and of commercial i^oss of 
supremacy in America and in India^ but also 
drained France of her resources and alienated years'^*^ 
the people groaning under heavy taxation of the War. 
Bourbon monarchy. f 

The next eleven uneventful years of the 
reign of Louis XV (1763-74) witnessed the de- 
velopment of the germs of those nlovements 
whi^ led to the French Revolution. The court Character 
became highly corrupt ; the king cared only for 
his sensual pleasures and debaucheries ; ^e in- ^ 
famous Parc aux (^erfs (the Deer Park) spread 
shame and misery among Htmdreds of thmilies 
and cost an enormous sum wMcdi told 
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on the ruined finances of the time. Madame de 
Pompaclpur died in 1764, and ChoiseuI became 
the chief minister. ChoiseuI tried to revive the 
naval greatne^ of France and to recover the lost 
French possessions from England. He sub- 
.jrdinated the domestic affairs to foreign policy. 
At home, he was vexed by the Jesuits, and had 
to (juarrel incessantly with the" Parlement of 
Paris which .tried to curb the royal authority 
over taxation and adminir>trat-on of justice, 
specially in matters of arbitrary imprisonment by 
Lettres dc Caichvl. The revolt f)f Paoli in 
Corsica was suppressed and Corsica was added to 
France 'i7t)cS). The minister was dismissed 
from office in 1770, through the influence of the 
new royal mistress, Madame du Barri, a woman 
of low origin, who now began to reign su])reme 
over a triumvirate composed of Chancellor 
Maupeou, PMnance minister Abbe Terrai, and 
Foreign minister D’ Aiguillon. Foreign affairs 
became neglected. Parlement of Paris and other 
fjrovincia^ parlements were alxdished, and a new 
and less indepeinlenl judicial system was set up 
to do their works. I^«iuis died in 1774, destroy- 
ing the pre.stigc of the great Uourbon monarchy 
built up by Henry IV, the Cardinals, and Louis 
the Grand. “After me, the deluge”, he is 
reported to have said, and the deluge came with 
the French Revolution not Icng after his death. 

Suppression of the Jesuits ; 

When the Seven Years’ War ended, the 
Order of the Jesuits was on its trial in, the 
Catholic countries in Europe. These Jesuits 
had for a long time influenced the courts of the 
kings and had been the chief agents of Rome 
in turning back the tide of Protestant success 
^ {Vide Bk. I. Ch, JF), but since the Peace of 
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WcstphAia they had turned into a cla^s of 
merchant-missionaries and^eg^an to think more 
for wordly pleasures than for satisfSring: the 
spiritual needs of the humanity. By the middle 
of the eighteenth century, the men of letters 
specially in Frmic*, had become a great politic^ 
power in Europe, and freedom of thought was 
being pushed^to the very extreme by the poli- 
tical philosophers like Montesquieu, Voltaire, ^'lie Philo- 
aiid Rousseau. The spirit of this *^cw ' philo- ^ 
sophic mf.\x*nient made itself felt in every of the i8th 
depart nieiil of learning, in Natural Scienefe, 

Mental and Moral philosoj>hy, in Political Eco- upon the 
noiuy, etc., and rulers like Fredercik the Great Jesuits. 

<if Prussia, Catharine TI of Russia, Joseph II of 
Austria, took leading part in the movement. 

Even the Catholic states of Southern Europe 
caught the spirit of the new ideas which led 
to the suppression of the Jesuits, the aggressive 
champions of Catholicism. 

The first blow to the Jesuits was dealt by Expulsion 
Pombal, the able minister of King* Joseph of 
Portugal, in 1757 when he forbade them to (af “f 
ap]>njach the court without permission^ to carry I’ortugal 
on trade, or to i)reach. In 1758 they became 
involved in a conspiracy to murder the king : 
their proj^erties were confiscated by Pombal in 
spite of the Papal opposition, and they were 
transi>orted by sea to Civita Vecchia (1759). 

In France, the Jesuits became unpopular as (h) from 
they closely identified themselves with the royal 
auth<>rity leading it to some worst acts pf reli- 
giuOus on]>ressioii. At last, when ‘they quarrelled 
with Madame Pompadour, the influential 
mistress of lyouis XV, she availed of tHe bank- ^ 
ruptcy of La Valette, the manager of a. Jesuit 
mission in the West Indies, as^an opjKuifunity 
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in attack the Order. The matter placed 
before the Parlcmen. of Paris and the whole 
society 'Was charged of fraud and peculation. 
In vain did King Louis XV try to take the 
matter out of the hands of the Parl6ment which 
<;]ecided against the Order In 1761. At the 
instance of the provincial^ parlenients, the 
minister Choiseul, and the . royal mistress 
Madame Pompadour, 'a royal edict was finally 
published in 1764 expelling the Jesuits from 
France. 

Following the examples of Portugal and 
France, Venice and Genoa also restricted the 
privileges of the Jesuits. In 1767, they were 
expelled from Spain by a royal edict, as well as 
from Parma and the two Sicilies. Next they 
were driven from Bavaria in 1772. Finally in 
f 773, Pope Clement XIV issued a bull abolishing 
the Order to the great satisfaction of the pro- 
gressive party throughout Europe. ‘Tt is my 
own right hand^', he is said to have remarked, 
‘‘that I am^ cutting off, but it has sinned’*. The 
order for abolition however did not last very 
long, and the Jesuits were soon restored to their 
old position within the Catholic Churcl^r 
Elfecis of Reign of Louis XV : 

Being centred in himself and in his vile 
pleasures, Louis XV did not effort to sec what 
would happen to his country in the near future. 
The supremacy of the House of Bourbon had 
passed away with Louis XIV, and though 
France still managed to hold in Europe the pro- 
vinces won for her by that monarch, she was 
flow shorn of her colonial possessions in all 
q^rtem of the globe. The martial spirit of the * 
l^en^h nnticai vimbly dfeclined in the reign of. 

**Praoce from bdng the fore- 
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most of ^ the European states, bec&me the least 
among the great powers^’. As it *was, the 
country now ‘‘made a swift descent towards the 
abyss of the Revolution of 1789**. 
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THE ERA OF REVOLyTION. 

CHAPTER I 

The F^reneh Revolution. 

Evils of the Ancient Regime in France : 

(а) The Monarchy : 

Louib while he had centralised the 

government in France thoroughly and deprived 
the people of any share in politics, looked to 
their material and social interests. But his 
frivolous and incapable successor Louis XV did 
not care for the wcll-lieinff of his subjects 
and began to abuse the absolute authority of 
the king. Further, I^ouis XV being a slave 
to his lew passions, his mistres.ses and the greedy 
courtiers virtually began to rule the country, 
and the people became alienated from the 
monarchy. The administration of justice was 
shamefully abused !>y the issue of warrants, 
called Letires de Cachet, one of the most odious 
forms of arbitrary imprisonment. 

(б) The Aristocracy : , 

The nobles had degenerated into a body of 
court favourites aird lost their social inde- 
dendence. Again while in the eighteenth 
century the duties of feudalism had perished 
with the gradual centralisation of monarchy, 
*the nobles "'were still allowed to retain their 
rights and privileges. As landlords, they were 
cruel, haughty, and selfish, exercising the rights 
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of hunting and forestry to the ^injury of the of 
peasants and exacting forced labour ^and taxes 
from them. Moreover, they had a mionopoly 
in the army, navy, church, and court, and they 
claimed exemption from ^rect taxes such as 
the Taillc, 

(c) The Qlergy : 

The Higher clergy, as they were recruited 
from the nobles, were oppressive, self-seeking? of the 
and indifferent to the spiritual duties. The Higher 
Lower clergy, as they came from the 
classes and peasants, were poor and had to work hard lot 
hard without any hope of promotion and hence 
they sympathised with the popular aspirations, ones : 

(d) The Third Estate: 

This order embraced the bulk of the popn- 4- 'The 
lation below the two privileged orders, viz., 
the nobles and the ^lergy, and was divided into 5. The 
two chief classes the bourgeoisie or middle Bourgeoisie, 
class and the lesser citizens. The middle class 
being constituted of the well-to-do citizens had 
no identity of interests with the lesser citizens. 

All municipal appointments being saleable, most 
of them were held by the wealthy bourgoisie 
while the lesser citizens groaned under the 
tyranny of the guilds and other such asso- 
ciations. 

(e) The Working Classes and the Pea^ 
sants : 

Intense misery prevailed amongst the 
working classes and the peasants. The wages 
were low ; lands were minutely divided and misery 
subdivided ; the proprietorship of fiefs constantly 
f)assed from hand to hand in the ma'rket. and the 
Besides, the heavy burdens imposed on the peasants. 
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produce of the soil made good eultiv^tion im- 
possible. < *Palniiip v*as like a disease which 
counted fcs victims by hundreds*. To crown all, 
such oppressive taxes as the Tithes for the 
church, the TcUlle, the Gabelle or salt tax, &c., 
as well as such compulsory datics of feudalism 
as the Corvee (forced labour imposed by the 
central government for making knd repairing 
roads &c.) and » a vexatious term of militia- 
service made them destitute, degradec^ and 
hopeles^. 

The Popular Institutions : 

They were all suppressed. The Slater- 
General had ceased to be summoned since 1614. 
The local governments in the five outlying 
provinces, called Pays-de-tat had no vitality. 
The PurlSments were suppressed by Maupeou, 
the minister of Louis XV. 


7. The 
growing 
influence 
of the 
lawyers/ 


(g) The Lawyers : 

They were wealthy citizens and having seats 
in the parlimenis held immense legal power. 
Though a conservative body, they struggled in 
vain against all invasions of ancient itsages 
whether from the side of tljic king or from the 
sidd of the people. 

(A) Influence of Literature : 

The men of letters began to promulgate 
ideas of dislike for the existing order and 
exerted eilormous influence on public opinion. 
Mofltesoilieu was the first to givo Prance the 
theory of a mixed government ; his t3rpe is a 
legislative divided into two bbdies and a 
mon^chy invested with the^ right of veto smd 
iMth ^ responable ministers.* Voltaire and lii^ 
. followers began to vindicate that philanthropy 
ought to be the aim of |he government and that 
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the rules shoyld govern with absolute power ui 8. The-^ 
the interests of enlighteijfnent and humanity, 
ignoring the interests of the ruling {amily or spirit^ 
the privileged 'classes. He also attacked the o£ the 
religious beliefs and institutions of the time and phfSsophy 
preached " agaiyst^ coercion in religion. The and 
Encyclopaedists, of whom the most eminent 
were Diderot and D’Alembert, went a step effects on 
further preaching atheistical opinions, so as to public 
undermine the whole fabric of Christiau^*”^®’ 
theology. Starting from the abstract theory 
that all men had originally equal rights and 
every man liberty to employ his time, his hands, 
his brain, according to his own advantage, a 
school of Economists, of whom the name of 
Qu^snay — the celebrated author of the doctrine 
of *‘l^atssez faire, laisscs passer*^ — stands most 
prominent, began to preach entire liberty in 
trade, commerce, industry and agriculture and 
to expose the evils of slavery and slave trade, of 
interference in trade, of close guilds, of feudal 
duties, of taxes like Taille and Gabelle, and 
demanded their reform. Lastly, • Rousseau 
developed a new theory of social organisation 
as based originally on the principle of contract 
and began to preach the ‘Sovereignty of the 
People’ and to attack monarchical absolutism 
and abusc‘s arising therefrom. ‘Man ib bom 
free, and everywhere he is in chains,’ the open,- 
ing line of his ‘Social Contract’ completed the 9-^^ 
revolution in che realm of > ideas'; ahd 
Revolution in America' where the new ideal 6f Americim 
pojjtical liberty seemed to have been realized Revolution, 
added to the influence of the writers. 

(i) Financial Position : 

The ambitious wars of Louis XIV had not ^[aJcial 
oiily destroyed the naval supreipacy and the straits* 
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colonial doiuinions of France bijt had ruined 
her finances. The, infamous Farc-aux-cerfs 
built bvrl^ouis XV to satisfy his low passions 
added heavily to the financial distress. The 
luxury of the court, maintenance of sinecures, 
the extravag^ance of the t^opghtless Queen 
?«Iarie Antoinette, w'ife of I^ouis XVI (the 
successor of Louis XV), and the open assistance 
of France in the cause of republican liberty in 
the American War of Independence impeded 
the bankruptcy of the state. 

While all the above causes were in 
operation, a serious scarcity of bread in 1780 
due partly to deficiency in crops and partly to 
the annulment of the restrictions on corn-trade 
according to the ideas of the Economists, 
contributed immensely to the elements of dis- 
order of the time and gave the revolutionary 
movement a savage and desparate character. 

Accession of Louis XVI : 

Louis XVI succeeded his grandfather at the 
age of twenty. Though free from the gross 
vices <jf his predecessor, frugal in habit and 
sincerely desirous of the welfare of his subjects, 
he lacked those qualities which are recpiisite for 
a sovereign at a great national crisis. Having 
no self-confidence and being irresolute in action, 
he was inclined to go by the advice of others, 
specially of his vivacious though inexperienced 
wife Marie Antoinette — daughter of Empress 
IVIaria Theresa and sister of Emi^eror Joseph II 
— whose baneful influence over the king and on 
the state ultimately proved fatal both to her and 
her husband. He began his reign with a good 
set of ministers. Maurepas, the first mini.ster 
was a champion .of new ideas ; the great 

financier, Vas^the finance minister ; Vergennes, 
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an able Aiploiyat, took char^^e of fcireign affairs ; 
and Maleshcrbcs, an ad^cate of piaogressive 
ideas was in charge of home administration 
With these able pel sons at the head of affairs, 

Louis XVI hoped to remedy the evils of the 
*ancicn \fipm within , but the evils had 

created such a suspicion in the minds of thfe 
people that tkev clamoured for the restoration Ins 
of old ‘iiarlemeiits/ hoping thereby their dis- 
tiess would be niiiiimised The ministers of i*ark incuts 
advanced thought hesitated to restore the 'parl6- 
nieiits* which consisted of hereditary bodies of 
lawveis who opposed all sorts of reforms and 
tiled to secure their own selfish ends , but 
ultimately lhe\ were restored on condition of 
good behavioui This was a great political 
blnndei, as the ‘parlcineiits’ soon came into 
collision with the king in opposing all well- 
mean inn attempts at refoim 

Attempts at Financial Reform : 

nV) icstoie the finances and to prevent a Financial 
continued deficit of revenue, Turgof who was other 
the first finance minister of Louis XVI, enforced Yurjot** ° 
a rii^id svstem of economv in everv department 
of the state, .md to establish equality amongst 
the subjects he abolished many privileges, 
established peifcct freedom of trade in com 
within the provinces of the kingdom, stopped 
the 'Co}i.LL* and proposed to substitute in its 
place a land-tax payable by all proprietors, did 
awav with the guilds and other similar associa- 
tions so that cvci V one might choose his occupa- 
tion, and wanted to reduce the expenses of the 
royal household But before this plan could be 
earned out, his administrative career .was cut His fall 
short w'hen thci hesitating king, suddenly dis^ 
missed him, (1776) being induced by a court 
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intrigue sujiported by the queen ' <*and the 
privileged classes whose interests he .dared to 
overlook*.-' Two successive worthless non- 
entities came after him. They abolished all his 
reforms and thereby collapsed the credit of the 
state which become involved-^ in^ fresh financial 
difficulties. 

Necker, a Genevese? bankel , was next 
appointed as 'the ‘Director of the Royal 
Treasure* (1776). He was not a statesman 
like Turgot with definite aims in view, but an 
able 'financier, and a humane person anxious to 
improve the condition of the masses. ^Having 
considerable faith in the power of credit, he 
thought that commerce and manufacture 'might 
be encouraged by an artificial inflation of the 
currency with the help of paper-money. At 
thisj time, France plunged into the American 
War of Independence and the expenses of the 
war were to be met by economy and loans on 
favourable terms. Necker abolished the system 
of farming taxes so as to bring them directly 
into the cdffers of the .state*, and gave publicity 
to the national accounts by publishing his 
famous state-paper, Comf^td rendu, tevealing 
the actual financial position of the state. The 
privileged classc's raised a loud outcry against 
him ' for going against their interests and 
demanded his downfall. He resigned office^ in 
1781, and with his fall all hopes of administrative 
reforms came to an end. 

^ I 

Demand for the States-General : 

After t^e fall of Necker, the finaricial 
administration was reduced to miserable plight'. 
For some time the expenses of the government 
were met by borrowing at ^ high rate of interest, 
gnd when this became impossible, there was no 
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Other altelmative left than to impo^ new tastes 
upon/ all classes in France^ by means of royal 
edicts. 

Calonne, the finance ministeif proposed a Calonne’s-.’ 
general land-tax and freedom of trade in com, j^posal ^ 
substitution of a poll-tax for the Corvee and &ifncial 
such other m^ans fo raise ftie revenue. Thes^*^^o™^- 
proposals as th^ were meant to attack the inter- 
ests of the privileged classes -led' the king to 
summon an Assembly of Notables (1787), com- 'fhe 
posed chiefly of the nobility, the higher clergy 
and the magistracy, which proved recalcitrant Notables^ , 
and drove Calonne from office. ^ 7 ^ 7 • 

Brienne, the queen *s nominee who nc7i:t 
came to the office, adopted the policy of his 
predeefcssor, and though the Notables now 
granted him what they had refused to Calonne, Brienne^s 
he failed to meet the demands of the state and 
proposied fresh taxes. The Parl6ment of Paris with the 
opposed the imposition of new taxes, and quarrel Bat^nient 
broke out between the king and the Parl6ment. ^ 

The Parl^ment sought to purchase popular 
support by proclaiming that the States- 
General alone could legally impose taxes. 

Riots broke out everywhere and people demand- ^ 
ed the meeting of the States-General, the almost meeting of 
/orgotten national assembly which had not met Btates- 
to deliberate upon the affairs of France> for a ^**®-**- 
period of 175 years. Brienne resigned ; Louis 
reluctantly declared to summon the States- 
General, and to regain confidence recalled the Re«01 of 
popular minister Necker (1788). Neckec. 

Fall of the Ancient Regime : ^ 

The States-General and its Change into 
the National Assembly : 

The StatesGeneral, the old feudal, Parlia- - 
mbnt of France, consisting of the. elected of 
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representatives of the clergy, the nobles, and 
the Tiars Eiai (ThVd Estate, or the Commons) 
now bo'iig summoned (May 5, 1789) according 
to the king’s promise, it became necessary to 
determine its constitution. As regards the 
number of representatives -ybich each of the 
*'above three orders* should possess, Neckcr, to 
win popularity, allowed the Third Estate a 
number of reprcsenlatives equal to the other 
two orders taken together. As regards the 
question whether votes should he taken by 
individuals or by order, nothing was decided. 
All citizens over twenty-five years of age paying 
capitation- tax could choose 'Electors’ who were 
to choose the 'IJeputies* and to draw up the 
Cahicts or .statements of grievances and sugges- 
tions of reform for the guidance of the Deputies 
in the States-Oeiieral. 

The States-Oeneral thus came to consist of 
113Q deputies of whom 291 were clergy, 278 
noble.s, and 570 members of Third TCstate. The 
clergy and the nobles, however, being in 
minority and so being less ])owerful than the 
Third Estate, refused to deliberate and vote 
together with them. Conseciuently, the Third 
Estate, which meant to remain supreme in 
the Assembly, declared itself the 'National 
Assembly* ignoring the existence of the other 
two orders (June 17, 1789). Some of the leser 
clergy and some nobles of moderate reforming 
ideas e.g., Lafayette, Lally-Tol6ndal, and 
other joined it. 

The National Assembly and the King : 

The^ Assembly now guaranteed the public 
debt, declared the existing taxes illegal (though 
they were allowed to stand so long as the 
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Abscnibly ^ was .not dissolved), and •appointed a 
committee to cn(|uirc into ]|ublic distress 

On June 19, 1789, the clergy decided^to join iht. lial] 
the Thud Estate To prevent this union, ^ 
l/ouis XVI, iiOA\ under the influence of the closed ^ ' 
couit-partv, prohibited any further sessions of 
the Assembly and closed the hall The* 
Assemblv, beiifg angrv, held its meeting at the 
adiacent Teiiiiis-court and took* a solemn oath Hie Oath 
not to stpaiate until the constitution had been 
flamed on a solid basis (June 30 , 1789) Next Court, 
da\ , howevei , the Tennis-court being cunningly 
occupied by the court-part\ , the Assemblv met ' 
in St IvOuis*s eliapel where it was joined b\ the 
majoiitv of the elergv 

On June 2 3» the three orders were Hie ro\ il 

siuiiiiioiiiied to a rov al sitting, and the king and^the 
forbade the discussion of burning topics t g , oidei to 
jnopertv and privileges ot classes, declared the 
Assciiibh’s dec lees of June 17 as unconstitution- Assembh 
al aiul hence annulled, oidcred the immediate 
dis-^olution ot the Assenilily and the meeting of 
the State s-Oeiieral in tliiee separate ehainbeis 
Most of the nobles and •‘Oine of the clergy 
obeyed the ro>al ordei, but the Third Estate 
and most of the lcs«»ei elcigv led by Mirabeau, 
a noble and statesman who had joined the Ihe 
populai cause, decided to resist the proposal at \he^ 
any cost which would give power to the rinrd 
piivileged classe'n and declared the 
of the members of the Assembly inviolable ultimate 
Louis flnding the determined attitude of victory 
the Assembly gave way, and asked the 
remaining nobles and clergies to join 
the Third Estate Thus the thre^ orders 
formed a single chamber and finally constituted 
the National Assembly, establishing its legis- 
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lativc ^ supr<jinac3r. This supersessicH of the 
authority of the Kip,g by that of the Assembly ' 
in matters of legislation may be taken to be the 
fifst^stcp toii^ards the Revolution. 


Distur- 
bances 
in I’aris. 


The 

l^overnment 
of Paris 
assumed 
bv the 
electors. 


Disiqissal 
of Necker 
and the 
rising 
Paris. 


Formation 
of the 
Katiotial 
Giuir^R* 


Revolutionary Paris : 

Since the meeting of the States-General, 
agitation in Paris was increasing dtiily, The city 
was suffering from famine and there were bread- 
* riots. The government could not maintain 
order. ‘Political liberty threatened- to de- 
generate rapidly into anarchy’. There was no 
standard of political organisation or political 
morality, and there were no able and responsible 
leaders. In the cafbs round the Pdlais- Royal, 
the residence of the Duke of Orleans (who was 
formerly a leader of, but now an instrument in 
the hands of, the revolutionary men), th^ mob- 
deaders of Paris discoursed to excited throngs on 
the ‘Sovereignty of the People, and denounced^ 
the enemies of democracy. The whole city was 
in a state of anarchy. So the 120 Paris-electors 
w'ho had ' sent 20 deputies to the National 
Assembly took upon themselves the government 
of the city, and proposed to the king to maintain 
order by raising a body of civic guards, instead 
of by royal troops as he wished. 

Louis refused to hear these things and at 
the same time dismissed Nccker, the moderate 
r^ormer (July it, 1789). As a result, an excited 
Paris-mob came into collision with the royal 
troops, spd the French guards of the Royal 
militia jnfiped’lthe mob, The Paris-electors ijow 
orgfinis^ themselves into a sort of police-force, 
and. other c^ies imitatqd Paris. These hastily 
reercntlftl >poiW)Er( bodies I tp^ ^he'4)ame of the 
ffitiiops Gmrds/ 
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Fall ^fthf BoMtiUm an4 ItM ramlts : 

On July 14, 1789, th^ Paris-mob .attacked Storming 
the Bastillcjj the ancient state-prison Paris — ^ 

Ike g 7 eat monument of Bourbon tyranny-r-and Bastille, 
after a fight with the royal troops, razed it toJaly 
the ground. The of the Bastille thus marked 
the overthrow of the *ancien regime^. It 
cstablibhcd tbt Sovereignty of the People, as 
the incident of the 23rd June .had established 
the legislative supremacy of the Assembly. 

The king alarmed at the critical state of Its results : 
affairs ordered the withdrawal of royal f^^ops, . 

recalled Necker, dc^clared himself ready to co- (6) Paris 
operate with the National Assembly in restoring ni«Jricii)ality 
order, and recognised the Paris municipality xational 
and the National ( riiards. Though order was Guard 
restored for some time in Paris, “the cry of ' 

liberty soon created tumults in the provinces vincial 
also. Mayors and municipalities were elected risings, 
in every city, even in small country towns ; and 
provincial National Guards were organised itr 
self-defence. Thus the People practically 
usurped the power of the King. 

The Decrees of 4th August, 1789 : 

The political supremacy of the People in 
Paris and the provinces being established, the 
National Assembly, now the supreme legislative 
authority in France, wanted to remove tbe 
popular grievances by legislation. It decreed 
the abolition of all privileges relating to subsi- 
dies, opened up all offices and dignities which The 
were no longer to be sold, abolished serfdom, 

‘Corvee and all customary services, reduced the privilejM* 
exclusive hunting ^pRhts of the king, dissolved “d 
the guilds and other close corporations, con- anctent 
verted the Tithes Into money-|W3naients and ilid Regime, 
away with the old rights of Ju^bdictioSi sA the 
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The 

Constituent 
■VsseiiiLIx — 
hi so 
calkd ’ 


TSie 
nartie^ 
in the 


lords Thusi’ the decrees destroyed /the last 
relics of feudalism iiv France and finally termin- 
al id lilt *ancten rct^ime/ vindicating^ the freedom 
ol labour and equality of men iii the eye of 
the law The da\ is iamous as the ‘Si. 
Bartholomiii of pfOpcrt\/ but it was rather the 
it Bartholomew of abuses * 

The Revolution and its progress : 

A. The Constituent Assembly < Aug. 4 
1789— Sept 30, 1791): 

Composition of the Assembly : 

The National Xssembh now look to itseU 
the name ol the Con\Utucnt Isstnibh,” le, 
Xssembh “to make the tonstiUition, — peileet 
comtitution, inidet which the rieiieh people 
nii^ht realise their Arillcnnium ’* The decrees 
of 4th \uf^usl ha\iiU 2 f destro\ed tlie old s\ stein 
and having confeiied the ])oweis of the 
Monarchv to tlu \ssembl\ , the task ot founding 
the new constitution was begun in oidei to give 
pcnnaiienei to the changes .ilieadv effected 
But for want ])o]itieal experience, the 

Asseinblv became divided into thiee parties with 
three different principles of goveiniiient 



(a) The Royalist or reaoltonary party, 

con&istinK of nobles and higher clergy , the 
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champions prerogative^ and privilqges, who Constituent 
formed the right side of thc^ Assembly Assembly. 

(b) The Constitutional or moderate party 
composed of few nobles and higher clergy, 
numerous low 9 r clergies, and deputies of the 
Third Estate, desirous of a constitutional 
monarchy bu^ opposed to democratic principles, 
who sat face to face with the President forming 
the centre of the Assembly e.g. Necker, 

Malduct, Ivally-Tol6ndal and others ; 

(r) The Democratic or Nadioned party, 
ctmsisting chiefly of democratic deputies, haters 
of despotism and class-privileges, who formed 
the left side of the Assembly e.g. Mirabeau, 

Lafy6tte, Abb6 Sieyes, Branav6 — moderate 
democrats ; Petion and Robespierre — extreme 
-democrats and others ; 

The Reactionary right opposed all the 
reforms of the Assembly alid soon lost its 
ground. The ConsiitiUioncd centre lost its The 
popularity for its extreme advocacy of consti- Democratic 
lutional monarchy and its bitter opposition 
the democracy. The Democratic left, most upper 
numerous, led by Mirabeau its orator and 
Abbe Sieyes its legislator, won the hearts of thcotlier 
people by its attempts to establish a free consti- parties. 
tution followed by remedial legislations. Thus 
the left got the upper hand in the Assembly. 

Constitutional labours of the Constituent 
Assembly : 

(a) Declaration of the Rights of Man — ^Thei.,The 
Assembly now, in imitation of the American 
Republic, isued the Imanifesto of the principles drawn up : 
of the Revolution which declared that men have 
^natural rights to liberty, property,' and s^evaity^ 
as also the right to resist tyranny ; that men are < 
bom free and equal in thdr sights' ; that 

i6 
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2. A single 

chamber 

and 

suspensive 
veto : 


all persons are equal,. -n the eye of the law 
anil ha\vL* equal right to hold offices if they 
possess vitrue and talent ; that the .Nation is 
Sovereign and the laws are nothing but ex- 
pressions of the general will., , 
c 

(b) Making of the constitution — The 
Assembly, declared for a single-chambered 
c Legislature, elected for two years by all paying 
direct taxes to the amount of three days* wages. 
The king and his ministers were to be answer- 
able to it, and the royal veto to be sus])ensive 
and not absolute. The executive power was 
left in the hands of the king who was to remain 
as the head of the army and the navy anil to 
conduct foreign aflFairs. 


3. Territorial 
ilivisions 
of the 
countr?’, 
and their 
organ i- 
satiuii. 


(c) Adniinistraiivi organisation — The old 
provinces of France with all their separate privi- 
leges and institutions were abolished, aiul 
France was divided into S3 Pcparinti nts, equal 
in extent and pcqnilation, each again being sub- 
divided into District': which were further divided 
int(.' Cahions' and Communes (some being large 
towns and others mere villages). T'lie local and 
departmental councils were also provided for, 
tlie members of which were to be returned by a 
system of election. 


4. K«;tahlish- 
inent of 
local courts 
and other 
reforms. 


(d) Judicial reforms — I^ocal courts wx*re es- 
tablished in ])lace of the old ‘parlenients’ and 
the special tribunals of the king, and a court of 
Appeal set up in Paris ; the varities and 
complexities of administration of justice* in 
different provinces were al)olished ; the rigour of 
criminal laws was lessened, and trial by juries 
was introduced in criminal cases ; the sale of 
judicial offices was stopped, and judges were 
»^lectcd by active citizens for six years. Thus 
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France obtained a unifom^ system of Jaw and 
justice. 

(c) Financial mea^ure^ — To meet the s. Measures 

increased financial difficulties various measures ^ 

were adopted which could not give any per- fiJJances : ^ 
nianeiit relief. At first church property to ihS 
value of 400 millions of Franks was decreed to 
!>e sold and the niuiiicipality cU Paris, hoping 
to make some profit out of the sale, undertook 
to purchase thtst properties ; but having no 
reach nionc\, it was allowed bv the slate to 
issue ‘Jss7/>M/7/s’ or inconvertible paper- bonds. The 
te.ilisable onh in lands, in proportion to 
given amount of church-property, l^ater on, all 
the monasteries were dissolved and their pro- 
pel tie s confiscated . 

(/) Civil Lonsltluiion of the Clergy — The 6. The new 
consfication ol all chin ch-propei ly alienated the 
ckrg\ fiom the democratic movement. The church. 
As'-emhlv hnthei decreed (Julv, 1700) the civil 
e'onstitution of the edetgv which made them 
despeiate enemies ot elemociatic reforms and 
led them to kindle a civil w'ai in Frane'e. Each of 
the pailmi nl\ was made into a hishopiic 

The* bishops and palish ])riests wx'rc to be 
elee'ted b\ the electors of Dcpaitmcnts and 
Ihstiiils Salaries of the bishops were reduced 
anel all the clergv were requireel to maintain this 
new constitution. 

Rapid growth of the Republican party : 

Since the ascendancy of the Democratic left The 
in the Assembly, it has been noticed how 
power of the Monarchy was imjnensely political 

curtailed by the constitutional changes. About clubs, 
this time journalism and clubbism were shaping 
the ultra-d^ocratic opinions in the country^ 
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The 

Cordelier 

Societx’. 


The 

Jacobin 

club. 


March of ' 
the women 
of Paris to 
Versailles, 
and the 
royal family 
taken to 
Paris. 


Mirabeau 
and his 
pcdic^. 


The obiect of the cVibs of the time were to watchi 
over tke conspiracies of the royalists, to keep* 
alive the flame of the Revolution by continued 
aj^tation, and to serve as links between the 
Assembly and the people ^ The two more 
fhmous of them were the Society of the 
Cordeliers and the Jacobin Club, Journalists, 
like Brissot, Desmoulins, Marat &c., who formed 
the Society of the Cordeliers, while in words 
declaring their loyalty to the new constitution 
were really exciting their discontent against it 
and making it a difficult task to maintain order'. 
The Jacobin Club, w’ith its affiliated societies 
throughout France, tried at first moderately to 
give an organisation to the democratic party, but 
soon fell under the domination of the ultra- 
democrats. 

Meanwhile riots had become rife in Paris, 
owing to increased scarcity of bread, due to a 
famine and introduction of free-trade in corn 
and flour. On October 6, 1789, many thousands 
of hungry women of Paris, followed by a mob 
and joined by the National Guards, marched 
from Paris to Versailles and compelled the king, 
the queen, and the royal party to return to 
Paris, fondly believing that bread would be 
abundant were the king once securely established 
in their midst. This event literally ruined the 
Monarchy and the king becam^c practically a 
prisoner of the mob. 

The only man who understood the dangers to 
which France was now drifting was Mirabeau. 
Though an opponent of the ancient regime, he 
waa ^ sincere supporter of constitutional 
monarchy. His aim was to make Prance 
socially democratic with a strong monarchical 
constitution. He now repeatedly urged the king 
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ito leave Prance to free himself from the contrcA Mirabeau 
•of the mbb ; hut he warned him* against 
«couraging a foreign invasion of France in his 
support, which would unite the whole •Country 
against him. Louis listened to his advice but 
too late. When Necker resigned office in Sept. His 
1 790, Mirabeau 'tiolild not enter the ministry 
a law had been passed by the Assembly for- court, 
bidding any oPits members to hold office in the 
ccnirt during its session ; but he continued to 
•defend the Monarchy, according to an under- 
standing between him and the court. However 
the last hope of the French monarchy perished 
with his death on April 2, 1791. Unrivalled as His death 

an orator and endowed with a deep political in- ^ 

• • • character 

sight, Mirabeau assisted the Revolution with his 
daring in its trials Though his moral character 
was not on a i>ar with his abilities, undoubtedly 
he was a ‘hero* of his age, as Carlyle speaks of 
him. I 

The death of Mirabeau greatly weakened Flight and 
the king’s pcjsition and made him almost help- 
less. So, on the night of June 20, ,1791, the 
king with his family left Paris in Vlisguisc to^fly 
from France ; but he was arrested next day on 
his way, brought back to Paris amidst the 
reproachful silence of the mob, and was sus- 
pended and imprisoned. 


The most advanced section of the Jacobins Revision 
like Robespierre, Piteon, Marat, &c., now held, ^ . 

that the king had forfeited his crown by his and* the * 
flight and demanded either a new ruler or king’s 
Republic. But the constitutionalists were not 
prepared to sacrifice the constitution which had 
heen built up with so much labour, and by 
employment of force at Champ-de-Mars rdeased 
the king from the hands of the mob aii4 
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rtltra-deiiiocrats ; they reinstated him on his 
formal acceptance of the constitiltion ^(Sept. 14, 
17Q1). Thus revis^hg the constitution, the 
Constititent Assembly declared itself dissolved 
(Sept. 30, 17Q1), and the constitutionalists hence- 
forth came to be looked down upon by the* 
,r)eop^e. 

Attitude of the European States : 

The democratic propaganda of the Revolu- 
tion as embodied in the ‘Declaration of the 
Rights of Man’ was a protest against the 
principles on which the governmeiits of other 
states were founded. Many of the crowned 
heads of Europe were allied with the royal 
family of I'rance and their sufferings attracted 
much sympathy. The kings of Spain, Naples, 
and Sardinia were anxious to help Louis XVI. 
The Emperor of Austria and the Elector of 
Cologne were brothers of Marie Antoinette. 
Again, several of the German princes who were 
affected by the abolition of the feudal rights in 
Alsace hf the Assembly claimed redress from 
the Diet which called upon the Emperor to take 
practical steps. The French emigrant nobles 
established a sort of court at Coblcntz and 
implored the chief courts of the continent 
to restore the old regime in France. Catharine II 
of Russia to obtain a free hand in Poland en- 
couraged Gustavus III of Sweden to help them. 
Emperor Leopold, brother of Queen Marie 
Antoinette, anxious for the safety of his un- 
happy sister, had held a conference with Jdng 
Frederick William IT of Prussia and issued the 
Declaration of Pilnitz (Aug. 27, 1791) stating 
that the position of the French king was a 
matter of European concern and required an 
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active intervention of the g^reat powers on behalf 
of him. ThQ declaration however •had the effect 
of deepening: the sense of Jiatred of the 'Repub- 
licans’ in France, thoua^h it could net terrify 
them at all. 

B. The L.^ 9 ifilative Assembly ( Oct. I, 
1791— Sept. 21, 1792): 

Composition of the Assembly : 

The new Assembly which was elected after 
the dissolution of the Constituent Assembly 
(Oct. I, i/Qi) consisted of no partisans of the 
c^ld monarchy and privileg^ed cla.sses. It con- 
tained 745 members, all men without experience. 
Burke calls it a ‘dominion of pleaders’ as there 
were 300 lawyers, and 70 journalists in it. 



(ti) The Constitutionalists or Feuillants 'as The parties 
they were called, occupied the right and were i*i the 
close adherents of the constitution. But this y* 

party was out-matched by the left. 

(h) The left was divided into two sections, 
the Cirondists and the Jacobins. The Girondists, 
so called from the district of Gironde from which 
several of their leaders were returnod, had a 
theoretic aversion to the monarchical govern- 
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mcnt and had strongs faith in revolution. Their 
l^uidin^-spiritf was ^ M£ldame Roland.'^ Their 
famous orator Vergiiftaud, philosopher Condor- 
x:et, vet(.<an journalist Brissot, and calm and 
detunnincd Potion, by virtue of superior intel- 
lectual Rifts gave an ascendancy to their party. 
The Jacobins, (later known as •the Mountains 
from the raised seats they occupied) though 
fervent democrats, were as yet lt.*ss numerous 
and less reputed than the Girondists^ but had 
*the supp9rt of the famous Jacobin club with 
Robespierre at its head and backed up by the 
demagogues and mob of Paris. 

(cl The Independent centre consisting of 
200 members oscillated between the right and 
the left, eager to maintain the throne but at the 
same time afraid of giving a hearty support to 
the executive or of taking strong measures to 
check the revolutionary movement. Their 
votes were the great objects of the various 
party-leaders. 


MeasuKs of the Legislative Assembly : 


Rdicts 
Against the 
•emigrants 
and the 
non-juring 
priests. 


The emigrants, including the king's brother, 
who were tiy-ing to organise a foreign invasion 
of Franco, were ordered to return to France on 
pain of being condemned to death and confis- 
cation of property. All priests w'ho had not 
accepted the ‘Civil Constitution of the Clergy’ 
were to be deprived of pensions -and to be re- 
moved from their districts for any disturbance in 
it. The king accepted the decree against his 
brother only, but vetoed those against other 
emigrant nobles and the non-juring bishops. 
The Girondists and the JcLCobins seized this 
opportunity for a fresh attack upon the king. 
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War against Aostria aa^ Prussia, and 
Pall of time Monarchy : 

The Declaration of filnitz by 'Austro- Outbreak 
Prussia, and the open preparations, of * French 
emigrant nobles in the neighbouring states tionaty 
against their own country turned the national w®*" ®nd 
enthusiasm in the aircction of the war ; besides^^ 
the Girondtsis believed that a war with the 
sovereigns of Europe would overthrow the 
Monarchy. Frightened at this fapid growth of 
the war-party in France, Emperor Leopold 
concluded an offensive and defensive alliance 
with the Prussian king (Feb. 1792) and permitted 
his minister, Kaunitz, to send a 'despatch to 
Paris abusing the war-party leaders and ad- 
vising the French nation to deliver itself from 
its influence. Such an uncalled-for interference 
of Austria in the affairs of France added fuel to 
the fire. Marsitllahc* was composed and 

began to be sung by crowds of Frenchmen. The 
Girondists came into office and began to direct 
the war-affairs of France. Meanwhile Leopold 
had died, and his successor Francis ^I, under 
the influence of the anti-revolutionary party, 
now sent an imperial force towards the frontier. 

So the Assembly, in spite of the opposition of 
Robespierre and the leading Jacobins, declared Failure 
war against Austria (April 1792). An attack 
Belgium by the French army, however, .failed, tr«Js. 
and they were defeated by the Austrians com- 
bined with the Prussians. 

Again, the manifesto of the Duke of Manifesto 
Brunswick, the Prussian commander-in-chief, 
threatening Paris with military execution in case Bruntwic^ 
of any harm to the royal family of Prance reviviiig 
roused the French to the greatest fu^ < people 
began to suspect the king in league with foreign 
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Invasion 
of the 
Tuileries 
and the 
insurrec- 
tion 

Aug. lo, 
1792 : 


Suspension 

of 

I^ouis XVI.^ 


Prussian 
advance to 
Verdun. 


The 

September 

Massacres. 

Battle of 
Valmv, 
Sept. 20, 
1792. 


(JesputSf and on Aug. 10, 1792 a mob, which 
had failed U carry out an insurrpctioi) formerly 
in June,, marched a^ij^inst the Tuileries, the royal 
palace. «. Louis took shelter with the Assembly 
which was now at the mercy of the mob of 
Paris. The kin^? w’as suspended, and National' 
Convention was summoned t|p la^vise the consti- 
•wion ; and Robespierre and Danton became the 
^uidin^ spirits of the Commune t'^f Pari.^ which 
usurped all the; functions of the f^^overnnient. 
Thids ihe insurrection of Aug. 10, 1792 marks 
the fall of the Monarchy in France. 

Taking advantage of the disorders in Paris,, 
th<' Prussians advanced and took l^crdun which 
caused /a^cat excitement. The Jacobins now 
undertook the <lefence of the country out of the 
hands of the Assembly, and to paralyse the 
reactionary party in Paris coniniittcd frig:htful 
atnxrities known as the ‘September Massacres.* 
The war, however, had now become a war of 
defence and the Republican French recruits 
defeated the Prussians at Valmy in spite of 
their brisk cannonading. This French victory 
decided the campaign and the allies retreatecL 



CHAPTER II. 


The Fifst^Republic in France, 

A. The National Conventinn (Sept, 21. 
1792— Oct. 26, 1795) : 

Declaration of the Republic : 

On the dissolution of the I^egislative 
Assembly, the National Convention met on Sept. 

21, 1702. It was summoned to draft a new 
constitution in consequence of the suspension 
of the Monarchy. vSince its first meeting, how- 
ever, an irreconcilable hostility broke out 
between the (Girondists and the Mountains, Party 
The ( 'Girondists who were as a body 
brilliant, and eloquent, wished to form an oimode 
orderly government and to found the Republic and the 
on the political virtue and public spirit of the 
mass after curbing the \yowGr of the Paris mob 
and the Communes which had cast a bloody 
stain on the sacred name of ‘Liberty'. The 
Mountains (so called from the top benches they 
occupied in the left), who were fierce and rest- 
less, hoped to set up the Republic on the active 
support of the mob and were eager to sacrifice 
‘Liberty' to save France from the foreigners. 

Hence the Girondists were now the party of 
moderation and order in the Convention and 
occupied the right side, while the Mountains 
sat on the left of the Assembly. The Giron- 
dists had as their leaders Vergniaud, Brissot, 

Roland and others, and the leaders of the 
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Mnuiitaitis were Rebespierre, Danton, Marat 
and otlicrs. ‘The deputies sittiiifs: :n th'e centre, 
^ called the PlatH, followed a temporising policy 
between t*-he above two parties and voted with 
the one or the other. The Constitutional 
royalists had now no jdace in this Assembly. 


f *• 



The first act of the Convention was to abolish 
the iii<»iiarchy aiitl <leehire P'raiice a Rei>ubHc. 
A decree was passed asking: all-officers to be 
re-elected, and all uiireiiealed lau’S were allowetl 
to stand. A coinniittee was next app<finled to 
consider a new crnistitulion. 

Foreign Policy of the Convention : 

41 

The J*'rcnch vietcjry over the Prussians at 
I'a/Hi_v followed !)>• a repulse of the Austrians 
from the walls of Lille .saved Prance from 
immediate chances of invasion from without. 
The Preiich now desired to spread the principles 
o(^ the Revolution far beyond tile frontiers of 
France in order to effect a general rising of the 
People in <Jthcr European countries against the 
Kings. In their desire t«) fight the liattle <»f 
European freedom, the Convention issued a 
proclamation offering assistance to all discon- 
tented subje>cts of various governments who 
were desirous' of securing their freedom. France 
now adopted a policy of aggression and her 
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armies occupied Savoy and Nice,, ' invaded French _ 
Saxony, a<lvanccd to the Rhine, and conquered ^*^*0;^* 
the Austrian Netherlands (Belgium) at the and 
battle f)f jemmappes. The passing of a 
tlecree by the Convention (Dec. 1 792) compel- iiblgium. 
ling all territories occupied by the French to 
accei>t the Kseiich reiniblican system of govern- 
ment idarmed all iCnroiie. The Convention had 
also ordiTed the free navigation of the Scheldt 
u'liich In- an Kuropean arrangement was closed 
t«) commerce. This infringed the rights of 
ICngland’s allies and, combined with other 
causes, changed the attitude of Kngland towards 
the Revolution into a bitter hatred. 

Execution of Louis XVI and its Effects. 

The t I'/roiitb'.sb , though nominally holding Trial tmd 
office, could n€)l however assert themselves 
before the Mouiituins whose- vehe*ment spirit jan. 21,’ 
reall\- guide-d the foreign jiolicv of the Conven- ' 793 - 
■tion. The MounUnn.s had made the wars a 
‘crusade of democracy’, ami the^ now de- 
manded the trial of king Louis X\’'l, a prisoner 
siiie-e the fidl ('f the Monare'hy. For fear of 
a e’ivil war with the Mountains, the (Girondists 
joined with them, trietl the king, and voted for 
his de-ath. On Jan. 31, 1703, Louis XVI was 
guillotined. ‘Le-t us,’ said Danton, 'cast down 
bi-fore Kurope, as the- gauntlet of battle, the 
lie-ad of a king’ : and the gauntlet was actually 
taken ui> by the Kuropean Powers. 

The execution of the king roused a storm of Result 
indignation all over Kurope and hastened the 
rupture with Kngland. The Knglish minister, 

Pitt the Younger, departed from his pacific 
IKjlicy and was jjowerfully supported by Burke 
who now formally deserted the Whigs. The 
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Convention was already at war with Austria and 
Prussia, , and war had to be declared early in 
170.^ aji^ainst RiiRland, Holland and Spain. 
Soon France had to face the first coalition of all 
the jL»reat states of luirope, e\oepi Russia which 
V as also unfriendly. The French were de- 
feated at Xccrii^indcu (March,. 17Q.O ; their 
treiieral Diinioiiriez, desirions of restoring the 
■ Monarchy, dt'serletl tt) the Austrians, and 
France was in\ ailed fniin all ipiarters. 

Fall of the Girondists : 

'I'lie defeat aiul treason of Diuiioiiricz 
increased the ])artv-strimi»le at Pari.s, and the 
( anil the Mounttiin^ tried to accuse 
lach ollnr of l»eim» tlie traitor’s accomplices. 
Marat he^aii to instigate* the mob a.eaiiisl the 
( iitotiiiisls whose luads wire demaiuled. At 
the saint limt , the i\*\'oll of the pea.sants 
of lai *\ t iiilt-e a.i^aiiist I lit rev olnlicuiarv .i^ov em- 
inent brok,* out, and the Austrians and the 
ICn^li^h wtie attacking the noithtin frontier of 
I'rance. Phit\d btlweeii two lires, a ( tunniiilir 
o* Puhlii SitUlx consjsiiiie of nine meinbi rs was 
aj>i)ointed (A|>ril o, I7<i;i with diclalorial powei 
to siii^ervise o\ cl the achninislratioii. The 
( tinyvdisls accused Marat bef<»re the revohi- 
lionary tribunal but lit was aeiinilted amidst the 
api>lause of the mob. Robesnierre and Daiilon 
were also alienated and they also directed the 
po])iilur fury aj>ainst the (iifondisi leaders. At 
last on May 170.^ an aiij^ry mob invadeci the 
Convention and two days later, thirty-one 
leading members of the (Urondisls were arrested. 
The victory of the Mountains thus became 
eomiilete. 

I 
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The Reign of Terror (June 2, 1793 — 
July 27, 1794): 

The fall of the (tirondists made the situation 
ill France danjjerous. The Royalists in Lyons 
ami Toulon h-dej, out and the revolt in 
La’Wndee hecanie formidable. Most of Ihtf 
im])risoned <le^uties escaped and incited the 
I'tcfutrlnicais to take up arms ajjainst the tyrraiii- 
cal su])reniacy of Paris. France ivas thus in the 
midst of a civil war. A youn^ Norman j»irl, 
Charlotte Corday, an admirer of the (Girondist 
ideal of Republic, murdered blood-thirsty 
Marat, the atneious enemy of the ( lirondisls. 
To adtl to the dinficulties of the situation the 
Fn,nlish ami the Austrians look Condi and 
]"alcncirn}n Prussia rec«>vered the territories 


Provincial 
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Murder 
of Marat. 


ATilitarv 
revt rsf^ of 
tlie I'reiich. 


caidured bv h'ranee in (fermanv, Sjjaiii <lefeated 
France at the Pyrrnrcs\ the Piedmontese 
invacU (1 FVaiice I’njiii the Ali>s border, and 
hhi.ulaml declared the blockade of the French 
f)orts. tide over the crisis the Mountains 

delerniiiie<l to lake the most drastic* measures 


and rule bv terror. 


The Great Committee of Public Safety 
and its Measures : 

'rile Monnlain^ under the leadership of 
Robespierre, Carnot i<:c. createtl the Creat Cow- 
wiilci of Safely, with twelve members, 

which became the ruliiij^ power in the state. To Measures 
meet the external dan>^ers, the committee raised tiiJ' v^'ar^ 
a cominilsory loan from the rich, decreed a \ i,s;ouroiisly. 
Icvic-cn-wassc or pfcneral conscrijrtion and en- 
trusted Carnot with the control of the war : the 
T?nj:>li.‘‘.h general Duke of York was forced to 
raise the sicfi^e of Dunkirk, while the Austrians 
were defeated by the French at IVattignieg 
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{t?ept. 17Q.1) ; the French next forced the in- 
vaders I to retire on the Rhine. The internal 
rebellions were also suppressed during the year 
,at Lyons and other Departments ; Toulon sur- 
re'ndcred to Xajwleon Bonaparte ; the army of 
‘’'La’\'’end<*e was defeated and its people were 
Riven up to a niilitarj’ execution*. To meet the 
anti-revolutionar\* elements in the state two laws 
were passed ; by the ‘/.ati* of Suspects" those* 
who in any way favoured the Monarchy or 
federalism were to be imprisoned until the 
peace, while the 'Late of Maximum' fixed the 
l>rici*a, of corn and other necessaries of life to 
avert the famine and made the hoardinR of pro- 
visions punishable with death. A ‘Revolu- 
tioiiarv tribunar was also set up to try ami 
speedily despatch the ‘susi>eets*, who were 
beinR imprisoned in larRe numbers. The 
bl<x>dy work was bepun and about 3000 persons 
were Ruillotined, includinR the captive queen 
Marie Antoinette, the 21 deputies of the 
Cirondists with Vergniaud at their head, the 
despicable Duke of Orleans, and Madame 
Roland the inspircr of the Girondists, in the 
midsst of the delightful ejaculations of 
*Vive la Republique" by the mob. To com- 
plete the separation with the Royalist past, the 
old Christian calendar was abolished and a new 
revolutionary calendar instituted, with new 
names for the months according to the divisions 
of the seasons in the year {e.g. Messidor, 
Thermidor, Fmetidor indicatinR the siunmer 
months and corresponding to June, July, August 


of the Christian calendar &c.) and the era 
bcRinning from Sept. 22, 1792, the dafe of the 
Jnrth of ibe new Republic. 
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The 3plit*in the Mountaine s 

But such a ‘Buie of T%rror’ could'not long 
satisfy the party of the Terror itself, aild a split 
of the Mountains, became inevitable in the 
autumn of 1793. The Dantonists did not think 
it necessary to sh^ any furthei^blood when 
country was saved from foreign and domestic 
foes ; the HSbertists (the party of Marat), the 
most radical section of the Mountains, despised, 
Catholicism as aristocratic, deuied the existence 
of a personal God and the immortality of the 
soul, and wanted to introduce a worship of 
Reason ; the party of Robespierre and his 
young follower St. Just, however, steered a 
middle course between them. RobbspibrrB, 
still supreme in the Jacobin Club and the 
Great Committee of Public Safely, first allied 
with the Dantonists and got Hebert and his 
associates arrested and executed for their 
irreligious excesses (March, 1794) ; Danton and 
his friends were next sent to prison for their 
moderation (April, 1794). 


The 
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Robespierre was now supreme, and the 
Great Committee of Public Safety began to w^hip ^ 
exercise dictatorial powers. The 'Reign of of the 
Terror’ continued with increasing severity, and 
Terror was reduced to a ^stem. Robespierre 
now sought to assert the necessity of spiritual 
belief in place of the worship of Reason, andTh^ 
under his inspiration the Cravention decreed 
that the French recognised a Supreme Being and its 
the immortality of the soul, (June 7, 1794). 
Immediately after, the Revolutionary tribunal 
was re-organised, and Robespierre induced the 
Convention to pass an infamous law op June x6. 


17 
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1794 by which no proof was required to punish 
a man with death ex«.c])t a ‘moral’ conviction of 
the jurors and no punishment could be inflicted 
by the court except death. Soon the wciifht of 
the Reign of Terror became intolerable and in 
^urse of seven weeks thir(!tM;fl hundred and 
seventy-six persons were guillotioned at Paris 
and upwards of five thousand in the provinces. 

, An opposition Ui Robespierre was organised. 
On the oth of Themiidor (July 27, 1794) 
Robespierre and his adherents were arrested 
under a tlecree t)f the Convention and executed 
the next day. 

Historians differ on their estimate of 
Robespierre. Some paint him in the blackest 
colour and associate him with the worst excesses 
of the Revolution, while others sing their 
paneg>n‘ics on him. To be just, we must un- 
hesitatingl3' say, though a man of mediocre 
abilities possessing a shallow intellect and a 
narrow mind, Robespierre had a vast design in 
life — ‘the >reign of Reason by the medium of 
democracy.’ For this reason he struggled hard 
sacrificing his youth, his legal profession, his 
repose, his happiness, and even his life. For his 
honesty and thirst after the Truth he gained the 
admiration of all. Though not eiulowed with 
the statesinan-like capacity of Mirabeau or the 
practical instincts of Danton, Robesinerre was 
certainly a betetr man than Marat, Hebert ike., 
and in certain respects than Danton even. 
Schooled in the doctrines of Rousseau ami 
“intoxicated with the perspective of public 
felicity,’’ he “desired to extirpate, with the iron 
blade, all the ill-growing roots of the social soil’* 
and thus allowed his name to be identified with 
the ‘Rc«m of Terror.’ He did not desire evil. 
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and yet fccceiited it. He “oi)ened*the veins of 
the social body to cure the disease” and hence 
he failed. L&inartinc in his History of the 
(iirondists remarks that in this revolutionary age 
in Prance ‘men were bom like the instantaneous 
personification bf' things which should think^ 
speak, or act : V'oltaire, good sense ; Rousseau, 
the ideal ; (%ndorcet, calculation ; Mirabeau, 
inipetuonsity ; Vergniaud, impulse ; Danton, , 
audacity ; ^larat, fury ; Madame Roland, 
enthusiasm ; Charlotte, veiigence ; Robespierre, 

I'topia ; Saint-Just, the’ fanaticism of the 
Revolution.” 

The Thermidorian Reaction (July 27, 

1794— Oct. 26, 1795) : 

v«?) The Reaction — With the fall of Robes- Reaction 
pierre began a reaction in favour of peace and ^***^*'J^ 
<*rder. Kvery class of the French people, except Terror, 
the starving city mob, now longed for security 
anti <iuiet routine of life, after a year of fright- 
ful atrocities. The tireal Committee of Public 
Safety came into contempt and its* functions 
were restricted ; the Revolutionary tribunal was 
su.siiended ; the Ivaw of Maximum was abolished 
and they/Jcohin Club was suspended (Dec. 1794). 

The Convention restoretl the liberty of the 
press, granted amnesty tt> the Vcnd 6 cans, and 
alhjwed the expelled (iirondists to return to 
their seats in the "Convention. The Convention 
now began to rule in accordance with the 
moderate o])iniuti of the majority of the public, 
and the Reign of Terror came to an end. 

( 6 ) The Course of the War — change had 
also come in the militaiy'^ history of FVance. 

Since the entmstment of the war to Carnot, the 
revolutionary aniiy had been able to carry the 
war into enemy’s territory. Prussia had with- 
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drawn from the war to look After* her own 
interests* in Poland,* and the Austrians being 
defeated by the French at Fleuras (1794) 
Belgium was occupied by France. French 
general Pichegru conquered Holland ; on the 
^ide of Piedmont and the Pj^r^ees the French 
were also successful. Thus by the year 1794, 
besides Savoy and Nice, France conquered 
Belgium, Holland, Germany left of the Rhine, 
a part of Piedmont, and Northern Spain. These 
victories led to the disruption of the coalition of 
the powers, and as the Thennidorians had no 
mind to continue the war any further, Prussia, 
Spain, and other states except England and 
Austria concluded peace with France at Basel 
(1795) such terms as they could obtain. 

(c) Completion of the Constitution — Mean- 
while, the Convention drew up a new constitu- 
tion, which task remained neglected since it had 
been summoned. Unlike the constitution of 
1791, the Executive was made independent of 
the Legislature. The Legislature was to con- 
sist of two chambers — (i) Council of Ancients, 
men over forty years of age, (a) Council of Five 
Hundred, onc-thit’d of whose members to be 
elected every year. The Executive was en- 
trusted in a Directory of five persons elected by 
the Ancints out of a list drawn up by the Five 
Hundred — one to retire each year and the new 
one to be elected by the Legislature ; the Direc- 
tors to have no scats in the Legislative 
assemblies. This constitution of the Year III, 
as it was called, was generally accepted save by 
the .Royalists who made a new rising in Paris ; 
but 'the skill and iron resolution of a young 
artilleiy officer, Napoleon Bonaparte, over- 
came their resistance. On Oct. 26 , X 795 , tiie 
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Convention was dissolved and the* new consti- 
Intion cainc into operation 

S. The Directory C Oct. 1 TBS^NoSf. 99 J .* 

Its Earlier Plans : 

In Oct. 1755, the five Directors, most of I’lans 
whom were honest republicans and men o# 
character, cante into office. They tried to set admtnis- 
ii\ right the credit of the state by issuing a new t^tion. 
]>aper>iuoncy rei>rcscnting a fixed amount of 
ptihliolands, called ‘Territorial Mandates/ in 
order to replace the ‘Assigttals’ which had no 
\alue. Agriculture and industry were revived ; 
the Commune of Paris was abolished and order 
and peace were restored within Prance. To 
signalise its accession to i>owcr, the Directory pums for 
extended the foreign wars of the Republic, forei^ 
Cam6t, tnie of the Directors, planned a grand 
attack on Austria, one of the two remaining 
enemies of France. Three young generals 
Jonrdan, Moreau, and Napoleon were directed 
to invade Vienna, the Austrian capital, and 
Italy. 

Early Career of Napoleon, and his 
Campaigns in Italy : 

Bom in Corsica (Aug. 15, 1769), shortly Napoleon’s 
alter the annexation of that island to Prance, 

Xapolcon became a French citizen. Educated ^mpi^ns.' 
at the military school of Paris, he joined the 
Army at the age of seventeen and within nine 
\ ears distinguished himself at the »ege of 
Toulon. As commander of artillery, he made 
Prance mistress of the Alps (1794), and gained 
stHHual distinctions crushing the rcyalist in- 
surrection of the 1 3th Vcnd&niaire (Oct. 5, 

1795) by his able volleys of grape^hots. He 
was next made fx>mmander-in-chief of the Anny 
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of the IittcrCor and his career for talent was 
oi)ened. • 

Scnti’n' Carnot to attack Italy (1796), he had 
to face an anny of the enemy twice as larRc of 
his own. Hncouraginp: his owni soldiers, he 
fliiickly reached Turin aii«l » compelled the 
Sardinians to sue for peace by the cession of 
Savoy and Xice. He tlien drove*, the Austrians 
out of Lombardy after the hard-fought battle of 
* Lodi, and besiegetl Mantua. The Au.strians 
tried their best to recover their position but 
were repea tetlly tlefeated at Areola and Rivoli. 
Mantua fell and Napoleon, now master of 
Italy, cro.ssed the Alps in order to march upon 
Vienna. This sudden move frightened the 
Austrian Kmperrir Francis II, whti conclmled 
the Treaty of Campo-Formio (1707). By this 
treatj.' Austria ceded Belgium to F'rance, recog- 
nised the Cisalpine and the Ligurian Republics 
in Italy which had been created by Napoleon 
out of Lombardy and Genoa and made depend- 
ent on Prance, and obtained in exchange 
Venice and her territories in Istria and Dalmatia 
which had been conquered by France during 
the war. 

Najmlefm now on his return to France came 
to be regarded as a hero by the Frenchmen, 
and became the central figure in Kuro]X'aii 
politics. 

Napoleon and the Coup d'etat of Frve- 
tidor : 

At home, a royalist reaction had l)egun 
against the Director3’, and Napoleon’s treatment 
of Venice and Genoa was being questioned in 
the Chambers in as much as new systems of 
government had been imposc<l in those coun- 
tries completely ignoring the wishes of the 
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people, ^which was in contravei|]tion to tfic 
essential principles of the Revolution. Napoleon 
sent his general Auj7urean*to crush the rc^alist 
faction by the Coup d'dtal of i8th f^ructidor 
(Sept. 4, 1707). One Director was arrested and 
another, Carnal, fled ; some members of the 
councils were exiled ; liberty of press was sus- 
pended and t^e party of the ’ancien regime* was 
crushed for ever ; the Directory thus became 
supreme. 

Napoleon's Expedition to Egypt : 

The Directory had been able to humble all ^*^ P?^ ** 
the enemies of P'raiice c*xccpt Kngland, and it cwipaign. 
now sanctir>ncd the i>lan of Napoleon to attack 
Kiiqland in Krv])! — the key to the Hast — and 
thus tfi destn)y her commerce. In May, 1798, 

Napoleon sailed from Toulon, seized Malta on 
the way, escaping: the KiiRlish fleet captured 
.Mexandria, and won the Battle of the Pyramids 
which made liini master of the basin of the Nile. 

Hut his dream of a permanent occupation of the 
country vanished with the destruction of the 
French fleet by the Knpflish Admiraf Nelson at ' ‘ctory of 
the Battle of the Nile which entirely cut o£F ‘ 

Napoleon anti his whole army from Kurope. 

He then planned the siegfc of Acre, but the 
affairs at Innnc led him to return to Prance. 

The Second European Coalition, and the 
Overthrow of the Directory by Napoleon : 

During Napoleon's absence in Bgs^t, a Second 
second formidable coalition of European powers coalitJm 
had been formed by Pitt the Younger against 
France. Turkey whose province of Egypt had 
been attacked, had entered into alliance with 
England, and Austria and Russia backed 1 ^ 

English gold had renewed the war. The 
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P^ruiich defe9t at Novi led to thc,loss^of Italy, 
and Maltjja was blockaded by the English (1799)- 
The ])la(i of the Austro-Russians upon Prance 
was though foiled by Massena at Zurich, 
Prance could not maintain her victorious por- 
tion on the continent. 

« The Directory became discredited at home 
fr)r its feeble foreign policy, land want of 
harnion\' was noticeable in it as well as in the 
councils. Abb^“ Siey6s, the leader of the 
moderate republicans, was now on the look-out 
for a “chief” who would protect the Republic 
without being its oppressor, and when Napoleon 
returned from Egypt he was welcomed with 
delight in France. NafMileon came to an under- 
standing with Sieyes and carried tint the Couf> 
d’etat <if iSth llnmiaire (Nov. o, 1700) as a 
result of which the Directory was suppressed, 
tht council of Five Hundred ejected and a 
provisional Consulate consisting of Bonaparte, 
Si eyes, and Ducos was appointed to revise the 
constitution an<l to conduct the government. 
The Revolution nou' passed into its last phase, 
and Naimleon was now' clearly on the way to 
absolute power in France. 

C. The Consulate (Nov. 1799 — May 
1804) : 

Constitution of the yenr VIII : 

The provisional Consulate of three men now 
took, up the task of determining the form of 
government ; and Sieyes ably drew up a 
constitution which gave France the needed 
strong Executive. 

(a) The Executive was entrusted to three 
Consuls appointed by the Senate for ten years, 
of whom the First Consul was to have the power 
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•of makiijK i>eace and war, of^ appointing 
ministers, ambassadors, and other officers, as 
well as of promulgating: latvs ; the Sec^d and 
Third Consitls to have a mere “consultative 
voice” ; 

(b) A Council , of State, named by the First 
'Consul, was to draft all laws to be presented tx^ 
a Tribunate o:^ 100 members for mere discussion 
but not for alteration or rejection ; a Legislative 
Body of 300 men was to finally* adopt or reject 
the laws by a secret ballot without any debate ; 

The Senate of 80 lifc-mmnbers was to annul 
or confirm the measures referred to it by the 
Ivcgislature, and to choose the Legislators, the 
Tribunes, and the Consuls. The Electoral 
system was based on the principle of imiversal 
•suffrage. 

The Legislature being divided into two Defects 
'Chaml>ers, — the Tribunate and the Legislative*'^ .. 
liody — none possessing the right of initiation 
but both being hemmed in by the Council of 
State and the conservative Senate, its power was 
almost nil . Moreover none of these two 
chambers had any popular foundation : the 
Senate created itself, and the Tribunate and the 
Legislative Body were mere creations of the 
Senate. On the other hand, the Kxecutive was 
strongly organised, and all real authority being 
concentrated in a single man, it turned out to be 
‘.the despotism of the one in a decent disguise. 

This constitution came into operation from Napolcdn 
the X'liias dav of 1799 with Napoleon as the 
First Consul. ' 

Internal Administration of the Consulate: 

Napoleon, while treating sj'^pathetically 
with all elements hostile to him - and the. 
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Republic, steadily began to centralise the 
authority of*lhe First Consul. He foifnded five 
.separate ‘tribunals td interfere with the course 
of ordiifery justice and purged the Tribunate 
and the Legislative Body of elements hostile 
to his desiMJtic measures. The Districts were 
replaced by ^lrroi}(f/5.vr;»t’n/5*w'ith larger areas, 
and many smaller Communes were revived, 
while the Pctfarlmehts were i)reserved. The 
<luty of adminisvration was confined to the pre- 
fees, sub-prefects, and mayors in the depart- 
ments, the arrondissements, and communies, all 
these posts being filled by the nominees of the 
First Consul. Thus all autonomy disappeared. 

By the Condordat of iSoi signed between 
the Po]>e and the First Consul, the schism in the 
church rrL.'detl by the Ci\nl Cfmstitntion ^)^ the 
Clergy was reniove<l. Catholicism again became 
the state-religion in France and Napoleon made 
a political use of it by subordinating the clerg>' 
to the state, who became its willing va.ssals. 

The admirable ‘Code Napoleon’ cast the 
civil laws of F'rance into systnnatic form, which 
henceforth became the basis of the civic rights 

the French. It came into operation from 
1S05. 

By a plebiscite (May, 1S02) Napoleon was 
elected First Consul for life with power to nomi- 
nate his succesisor. The ixiwers of the Senate 
were increased by the Constitution of Year X 
(Aug. 1802) but it could not hemceforth meet 
without the summons of the First Consul, and 
the Tribunate lost its importance. 

A ‘I,egion of Honour* of 6000 members, 
civilians and soldiers, was founded with the 
First Consul at its head, forming the basis of a- 
new aristocracy. 
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Primal^ instruction was left in l^e hands of Kducatioa. 
the Communes ; secondary instruction was 
promoted and six law schmls and a 'military 
academy were established. Study of livings 
lanjpiagrcs and of History and Philosophy were 
suppressed as iii^'ornpatible with despotism. 

Thus administration of law and justice beings 
remodelled aft^T his will, the church and edu- 
cation being controlled, and himself being Despotism 

elected the First Consul for life, and a new . 

lx)dy of omcial aristocracy devoted to him 
being formed, Napoleon , became a despotic 
monarch though not in name. 

Foreign Relations : 

In spite of his pacific assurances at the Reneiral of 
commencement of the Consulate, circmnstances 
led Bonaparte to resmne hostilities against ^i^stria 
Austria and England. The English minister, 

Pitt the Younger, refused to make peace with ' 

France until she withdrew within her former 
frontiers and re-established the ancient monar- 
chy ; Austria also declined to come to an 
understanding on the basis of the Treaty of 
Campo-Fonnio. So Naimlcon sent Moreau to 
invade Austria, and himself proceeded to 
compier the Au.strian possessions in Italy. 

Napoleon* 8 Italian Campaign ilSOO): 

After a successful march through the Great Campaign 
St. Bernard’s Pass, he crushed the A^trian 
army at Marengo. This victory gave him the Marengo, 
command of all the upper valley of the Po. 

Moreau on the other hand inflicted a crushing 
defeat on the Austrians at Hohenlinden, and 
threatened Vienna. Emperor Francis II was 
compelled to make the Peace of lAtneville (Peb. 

1801) by which France secured the left bank of 
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flic Rhine syid recovered her old Italijm posse»- 
sioii.s ; the independence of the Batavian and 
Helvetic Republics "were recognised ; Tuscany 
was traiisfcrrcd to the Duke of Parma ; and the 
minor German stales were placed at the mercy 
of the French Republic. 

Napoleon*8 Plans against England : 

After the Peace of Luneville, "England alone 
stcxid out against the First Consul. Now, Czar 
Paul I of Russia, angry at the refusal of 
England to surrender ^lalta to the Knights of 
St. J<ihn, also revived the Armed Neutrality of 
Uu Norlhcni Poieers (originally formed by 
Catharine If of Russia and Frederick the Great 
of Pnis.*>ia in 1780) and was joined by Sweden, 
Denmark and Prussia to resist by force the 
English right to search all vessels suspected of 
carrying enemy gtxids on the sea. Napoleon 
was also invited to join it. England, to main- 
tain her maritime supremacy, sent Nelson to the 
Baltic who liy a successful bombardment of 
Copenhagen cmnjiclled Denmark ' to withdraw 
from the league. The death of Paul J, however, 
led to the dissolution of the ‘Armed Neutrality’ 
(July 1801) and the Northern Powers became 
again friends of England. 

The only obstacle in the way of peace 
between France and England was the war in 
Kffvpt. The English victory of Abcrcrmnby at 
Aboukir, the surrender of the French garrison 
at Cairo, and the evacuation of Egypt by the 
French (Sept. 1801) removed that obstacle. The 
Peace of Amiens was now condiuded (March, 
1802) between England and France, by which 
France agreed to evacuate Naples and the 
Papal States; Egypt to revert to the Porte, 
Malta to the Knights of St. John ; and England 
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to rcstor«ef all tonquests except Ttinidad and 
Ceylon. But this was a mere truce, and war 
broke out between them shortly after. 


Napoleon proclaimed Emperor : 

Diuin^^ the , interval of peace, Napoleon Nqpoleom's 
began to follow an aggressive jtoliqy on 
continent as qjay be seen from his annexations pontinent. 
of the island of Elba, Piedmont, Parma and' 

Piacenza. lie also secularised tfie clerical states 
of Ocmiany and stippressed 14 Free cities of 
the Empire ; the Helvetic Republic was re- 
placed by a Swiss confederation of 19 cantons, 
each enjoying sovereign power and equal rights 
without any right to conclude alliances with 
foreign powers or amongst themselves. The 
natural consequence of this policy of Napoleon 
was the renewal of the war with England and 
Europe. 

The renewal of the English war supplied 
opportunities to the Royalists for a Bourbon plot 
restoration. A plot for overthrowing Napoleon a^iiwt 
was concerted, but it was di.scover^ and its 
authors were condemned to death. Bonaparte 
now with his Corsican spirit of revenge 
became eager to spill the blood of the family 
supposed to aim at his life and power, and 
Duke of Enghidn, son of the Prince Cond6, Murder of 
a Bourbon, was arrested in Germany and after 
a hasty trial was shot. All Europe stood aghast 
at this blackest deed — a guilt for which 
Napoleon can hardly be excused. 

Bonaparte however profited out of the plot 
by attaining his grand desi^ : the Tribunate 
and the Senate proclaimed him Emperor of the of tiie 
French (May 18, 1804) and hereditary suoces- 
sion was affirmed. All forms of republican 
equality now vanished. 
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The Empire in France {1804-15) : 

Napoleon and the Administrative Organs 
of the Empire : 

Tlic French Republic beiii^ now changed 
into a monarchy, all authority }>Lcanie vested in 
the Enipenir. The Senule, though next in 
authority, was practically subservient to the 
Eini>eror. The Tribunate gradually vanished 
{1807). The ! legislative body was to discuss 
legislative proposals in close coniinittes only. 
The imijortance of the Council of Stale increased 
and it was presided over either by the Emperor 
himself or by a flrand Dignitary, usually the 
Arch-Chancellor or the Arch-Treasurer. 

Napoleon and the Sister-Republics : 

The so-called ‘freedom* of the sister- 
republics was suppressed. The Batavian Re- 
public changed itself into the kingdom of 
Holland and accepted Louis Bonaparte, 
Napoleon *s brother, as king ; the Cisalpine Re- 
public became the kingdom of Italy and 
Nai>olcon became its king (May, 1805). The 
Ligurian Republic was incorporated into Prance, 
and Lucca was formed into a principality for 
Napoleon’s sister Elisa and her husband. 
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Reaei%ed *War with Engladd, and the 
'Third European Coalition : 

The war between Kn^land and France was 
renewed in May, 1803 on the refusal of Kng'land 
to evacute Mal^ to the Knights of St. John as 
arranged by the i^eace of Amiens, for England 
•considered th^ retention of Malta necessary to 
•check French ambition in Egypt and in Greece. 
Bonaparte occupied Hanover * and Naples, i^omiation 
threatened to invade England, and compelled 
Spain to join him. England also enlisted coalition 
300,000 volunteers for defence, and her Prime aKainst 
Minister, Pitt the Younger, formed the Third *''*“®*- 
Euroi)ean coalition with Russia, Austria, and 
Sweden (April 1805), to force France to return 
within her ancient limits, promising to pay an 
annual sul>si<ly to the members of the coalition. 

Prussia only remained neutral. 

Meanwhile the combined fleets of France Campaign 
and Spain under the French Admiral Villenuve ; 

were defeated off Cape Finistere by an English 
fleet under Admiral Caldcr and took* shelter at 
Cadi/.. But when they again put to the sea. 
another English fleet under Admiral Nelsoil 
defeatcfl and destroyed them off Tro/aZgoir Trafalgar ; 
(Oct. 21, 1805). In the hour of triumph Ndson 
was killed, but he saved England from the 
danger of French invasion by utterly destroying 
the maritime i)owcr of France. England hence- 
forth retnained the mistress of the sea and began 
obstinately to resist French ambition on the 
■continent. 

Napoleon'*a attack upon Austria : 

On receiving the news of the Third coali- 
tion, Napoleon’s Grand Army entered Germany, 

'comi^elled the Austrian General to capitulate 
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at Ulm, pushed on towards Vienna, and com- 
pletely defeated tb*: Austrians and Russ''ans 
at Auslerlitz (Dec. .1805). This victory of 
Napoleon was a fatal blow to the coalition. By 
the Treaty of Press burg with Austria, Prance 
obtained Venice which became incorporated 
'with Italy, and Tyrol was ceded to Bavaria 
whose ruler a.s well as of Wurteinburg: received 
the title of kinp^. 

Napoleon's Policy in Germany, and the 
Confederation of the Rhine : 

Xepolecm now planned to dissolve the 
Empire and to form a confederation of the lesser 
states of Clermany under the protection of 
Prance, excluding the two great powers, viz. 
Austria and Prussia, from leadership in 
Germany. In July 1806, Baden, Bavaria, 
Wurtemburg, Hessc-Darmstadt, Berg, and nine 
other smaller states were formed into the 
Confederation of the Rhine under the protector- 
ate of France ; the federal Diet was arranged to 
meet at Frankfort. The knights and the lesser 
tenants-in-chief of the empire were not recog- 
nised, and their states were absorbed in the 
larger provinces in which they were situated. 
Napoleon was declared Protector, and the 
Confederation and the French Empire became 
bound by an alliance to assist each other in any 
continental war. 

The imperial dignity was then formally 
resigned by Emperor Francis II, who henceforth 
became Francis I, Emperor of Austria. Thus the 
Holy Roman Empire came finally to an end, 
after an existence of more than thousand years, 
(Aug. 6, 1806). 
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Nappleoa'* War against Prussia : 

. Since the Treaty of Basle in 179s* Prusda 
'>ad been neutral, but after Napoleon’s brilliant 
victory of Austerlitz, she entered -into an alliance 
'with France by which Nai>olcon amreed to make 
over Hanover 'tof her. When Napoleon how- 
ever, in order to bring the war 'with Bngland to 
a clo.se, began to make i>acific overtures wi^'h and 
Fox, the Knglish minister (since the death of France. 
Pitt), on condition of restoring Hanover tS 
F'higlaiid, Prussia grew* indignant and declared 
war agaiii'tt P'rance in alliance with Russia. 

In 1806 Napoleon annihilated two Prussian Dattlcs of 
armies at the battles of Jena and Aurestadt, and ^nd 
then entered Berlin The Prussian king fled to 
Ka.st Prussia hoping to continue the war with 
Russian help. 

Napoleon's Campaigns against Russia : 

The triumphant French Emperor, now Napedeon’s 
marched on to humiliate Czar Alexander I of 
Russia, the presumptuous ally of Prussia. Prussia 
Though he had to face the arm^ re^tance of agsinat 
the Russians at Eyian, he completely defeated ®**“- 
the Russians at Friedland in East Prussia and 
took Konigsberg. The lukewarm support of 
England during the Gren'ville ministry and the 
inaction of Austria led the Czar to come to terms. 

By the Treaty oj Tilsit (1807), Prussia was 
deprived of her territories west of the Elbe and 
of the Polish provinces which she had annexed 
in course of the Partitions of Poland. The 
provinces west of the Elbe togethm: 'with 
Hcssc-Cassel and Brunswick 'were formed into 
a new kingdom of Westphalia for Napoleon’s 
brother Jerome ; Prussian Poland was indluded Napoleon’s 
in the Grand Duchy of Warsaw under the rule of 
the King of Saxony ; the district of Bialystock Bntope. 

18 
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was j^ven tdi* Russia ; Danzij' with its eiirround- 
inp: ten 'miles was trade a free city tinder /*»«> ■ 
joint-prtftcctorate of Prussia and Saxony. Russia 
recoj^iiiscd these arrangements as well as 
Napoleon’s previous creations in Hurc^ viz. 
,1 he Confederation of the Rhinfe, the kingdoms of 
Italy, Naples, and Holland and also agreed to 
support his schemes against Kngland. This 
treaty of peace' was supplemented by a secret 
alliance between Napoleon and Czar Alexander, 
by which they combined to dominate Kurope, 
the former exercising supremacj' in the west 
and the latter in the east. The Peace of Tilsit 
Ihtts marked the zenith of Sapoleon's career. 

Napoleon's Continental System, and its 
Effects : 

Since the defeat of the French Nav>’ at 
Trafalgar, Naixdeon, hox>eIess of overpowering 
Britain at sea, determined to humble her by 
waging a commercial war. After his victory 
at Jena, he issued the famous Berlin decree, on 
Nov. 21,. ,1806, declaring the British isles to be 
in a state of blockade and forbidding the allies 
of France to carr>’ on any trade with them. 
The British government also issued four 
successive retaliator>' Orders in Council {Jan- 
Nov. 1807) by which, all vessels were forbidden 
to trade with ports belonging to France or her 
allies and reprisals were authorised against those 
countries which had seized English property. 
To this Napoleon replied by the Milan Decree 
(Dec. 17, 1807), which declared any ship of what- 
ever nation, if touched at any British port, 
liable to be counted as a good prize if taken by 
a French warship or privateer. These ‘Berlin 
and Milan Decrees' together constituted 
Napoleon's 'Continental System*. 
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It cotild not however ruin England conuner- 
•ci^lly as much as Napolgon had expected, al- 
though it inflicted upon her industrial population Kffects erf 
some amount of sufferiuj? and loss by cuttingr off 
the supply of raw materials. The prices of the System* ; 
necessaries of 4ife like sugar, wheat, coffee &c. 
rose enormously in all the countries and misefy 
and famine (threatened the labourers and the 
poorer classes. As England supplied the cheap 
necessaries of life to Europe, the seizure amf 
destruction of British goods led to a gigantic 
system of smuggling throughout the continent. 

The Continental System however proved most 
ruinous to France herself. It not only anni- 
hilated the French shipping (except in the 
^fediterranean) but also created a strong feeling 
of opposition of the allies or the conquered 
people «>f the French Empire to Napoleon. It 
was really a mistake of Naimleon to expect that Beginning 
the subjects or allies of France would sacrifice ,«rf ^ 
their material interests to satisfy his vcngence on * 

a single nation. The Continental System ‘thus 
may fairly be regarded as the beginfning of the 
collapse of the Napoleonic Empire. 

The Peninsular War (1807-13) : 

After his return from Tilsit to France, 

Na])olcon sent an army under Marshal Junot to Prendi 

invade Portugal as she had declined to close her 

ports to British commerce. Junot entered into” ■ 

an arrangement with the Spanish ^vermnent 

to make a joint attack on Portugal and to parti- 

tidn out that kingdom. He then entered 

Lisbon, and the royal family fled to Brazil ; 

Portugal was now annexed to Prance, but Spain 
did not get the promised share in the spmls. 

Meanwhile, dissensions in the Spanish court 
l>repared the way for French interference, in 
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Spain. Ferdinand, the heir to the'Spaifish throne 
bitterly despised h^ father, the weak kingr 
Charles*! V, and his all powerful minister Godoy. 
Taking advantage of a quarrel between the king 
and his son Ferdinand, Napoleon enticed 
fFerdinand to France acting^ as arbiter in the 
quarrel, thrust both father and son aside and 
apiMiintcd his own brother Joseph Bonaparte as 
King of Spain' (1808). This flagrant violation 
of law and justice led to terrible excitement 
among the Spanish people. With the abdication 
of the Bourbon family, the patriotic Sj)aniards 
in many provinces armed themselves against 
the foreign nsuriicr and began a guerilla warfare 
against him, and Josciih had to fly from Madrid. 

The French met with reverses and General 
Dupdnt capitulated at Baylen. England now* 
took up the cause of the Spaniards and sent 
armies over to Portugal vmder Sir Arthur 
Wellesley (later Duke of WelIin|$ton). The 
French were defeated at Vimiera and allowed 
by the Convention of Cintra to evacuate 
Portugal. Napoleon himself marched upon 
Madrid and restored Joseph ; but he had to 
hurry back to France as Austria ha<i again taken 
up arms. Wellesley, now improved his position 
and gained a victory over the French at Talavera 
(1809). In 1810 Napoleon sent his be.st general. 
Marshal Massena, to drive the English out of 
Portugal. Wellington formed the Lines of 
Torres Vedras, a double scries of fortifications, 
and undertook a series of campaigns M'hich 
baffled Massena and secured a splendid base of 
operations for himself. Gradually he forced his 
way towards Madrid winning victories over the 
French at Salamanca (1812} and Vittoria (1813),. 
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and compelled the French to retire^to Bayonn% 

111 France lAhi^ city was also reduced. 

TThis great struggle *sapped Na|>oleQn*s 
strength, dramed his men and money which 
made him too weak to fight Iht powers of Waj to 
Central Europe,, “j)pencd a win^ to the English 
soldiers" and even "attacked his moral standingapaved 
in Euiopc" ^ he himself remarked at St. 

Helena Napoleon called it "the running sore,” 

<ind this conflict with the never-failing patriot- 
ism of a nation certainly paved the way for his 
downfall 

The Revolt of Austria (1809) : : 

In spite of the weakness of Emperor 
P'rancis T, his able minister. Count Stadion, by National 
his reforms created a sort of national unity 
atiiong the different races of the Austrian Empire 
under the Hapsburg lule Encouraged by the 
^>7>amsh rising of 1808, Austria attempted to 
1 ou‘< the discontented Ocmians to throw off the 
P'rinch yoke To overawe Austria, Napoleon 
renewed his friendship with Czar Alexander I 
at 1 rfuri Confirence and began his •hostilities 
\\ ith Austria Bv splendid manneuvres and a vien^ 
series of victories, Najxileon marched upon 
\’’ienna and took it, won the battle of Wagram, 

.mil forced Austria to make peace The Treaty 
of Vutitia was concluded (i 8 og) by which 
\ustna had to make large cessions of territeny 
to France, which cut her off from Germany as ilw 
well as from the Mediterranean to the great 
injury of her political importance and commerce 1809. * 
Shortly after, Napoleon fbarried Marie Louise, 
the daughter of the Austrian Emperor and neice 
of the executed queen Marie Antoinette, 
divorcing his amiable wife Josephine Beauharnais 
for her sterility (1810) The negotiatin' of this 
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peace and marriage was Prince^ M^jttemich, 
the new Austrian minister, who in his attempt 
to savct, his country apparently recognised 
Xaixaleun’s supremacy and established friend- 
ship with him. All Europe was amazed to see 
the Corsican usurper admitted to the ranks of 
file royal families of Eurc^. 

Expansion of Napoleonic' Dominions 
<(1809-11) : 

A French force occupied Rome and the 
Papal States were confiscated (1809) ; the 
Pope was made a prisoner for not submitting to 
Xapoleon’s decree and the Gallican Church was 
organised independent of the Romish Church. 
Xapoleon’s brother, Louis, resigned his crown 
of Holland w'hich was annexed to France by 
Napoleon (t8io). Between 1810-11 Nai>olcon 
annexed the whole of North Germany including 
Oldenburg and most of the Han.se-towns with a 
view to close the Elbe and the Weser to British 
commerce. 

The Rtlssian Disaster of Napoleon (1812) : 

The Austrian marriage of Napoleon, his 
annexation of Oldenburg (in North Germany) 
whose ruler belonged to the Czar's family, 
Russia’s withdrawal from the 'ContinenttU 
System*, and Napoleon’s sympathy for the 
Poles who were hoping to recover their inde- 
pendence with French support led to a rupture 
of the alliance between Russia and Prance 
contracted by the Treaty of Tilsit and strength- 
ened at the Erfurt Cofifercncc. Napolecm with 
his army of 450,000 men reached Dresden, 
where the Emperor of Austria, the King of 
Prussia and may vassal princes waited on him 
at his invitation. “This Re-union of Dresden 
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Nccnied a partini; pag^eant given to Napoleon 
Portunc (nc slic abandoned him ’* strengthened Napeoleon' 
by* a Pi iibsian contingent Napoleon * marched 
through Poland and invaded Russia lie gained 
a victorv at Borodtno, and occupied Moscow disastrons 
(Sept 14, iSij) i\hich he found to his utter 
disappointment and horror already deserted an^ 
d« stroved of hre b\ the Russians Waiting for 
fi\c weeks, he had no other way left but to 
retreat with his heavilv reduced* army \fter pn 

experience of unparalleled hardships and priva- 
tions due to the dei>th of Russian frost, famine, 
and constant skirmishes with the Russian troops 
in the rear, the rclreating amn of Napoleon 
returned to tlie Prussian temtory reduced only ‘'loscow 
to TOO 000 men P/iis Moscow Expedition uas 
\apohon stratesnc blunder ishtch proved fatal blunder — 
to I im the disastrous retreat of Napoleon Europe 
moved Oennam dccplv men thought, now was 
the time for iction s gainst the French Hmperor, Napoleem 
novi or never 

The War of Liberation (1813-14), and 
the Downfall of Napoleon * 

Rising in Prussia after the Russian 
Disaster : 

Since til Peiee ol Tilsit, which had brought Revnal 
Prussia to the \eige of ruin, the PrusMans began 
to fell the pulse of a national life under PreiheXT adminis- 
Vom Stein, the scion of an old family of tration of 
Imperial Knights in Germany Bom in 1787 
and educated at the Universitv of Gottingen, he 
had entered the service of Frederick the Great 
of Prnssit (1780), tradfelled m England and 
studied British institutions (1786-7), and became 
the Ministei of State for Trade at Berlm (1804); 
but hi was dismissed by Frederick Wilham HI, 

(1807) (or not accepting the office of the 
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Foreign Minister after the disaster /at Jena. Tlic 
Prus.sian Wing however recalled him shortly after 
and entrusted him with the ministry of Home 
affairs and gave him a general share in the 
goveruuiont (1S07). Stein then introduced 
certain radical social reforms* issuing the 
famous 'Emancipating Edict' which abolished 
serfdom and all distinctions between the nobles, 
peasants, and vil|eins. Certain military reforms 
Sverc also carried out by introducing the prin- 
cii)le of everybody’s liability to military service, 
by abolishing the obsolete military tactics and 
the degrading punishments to enforce disciiiline, 
and by organising a militia for defenave pur- 
poses only. Municipal reforms and the prin- 
ciple of local government were also introduced. 
All these reforms revived a national spirit in 
Prussia and she began to jirepare herself to 
break off with France in a suitable moment. 
In 1808, Napoleon learning about Stein’s corres- 
ixmdence with Austria against France demanded 
his dismissal, and he went into exile. When 
Napoleon v’as going to invade Russia in 1812, 
the party of Stein moved for Russian alliam-e 
to begin a desparate struggle for liberty. 

After the Russian disaster of Naixileou, 
Stein, now in exile, removed the hesitation of 
Czar Alexander I to help Prussia actively and 
being appointed as the Czar’s official to ad- 
minister Bast Prussia summoned a Diet at 
Konigsberg which decreed a levy-in-arms of the 
whole population to oppose Naimleon. The 
hesitating Prussian king, Frederick William III, 
was thus forced to go to war with Napoleon, 
and shortly after he signed the Treaty of Kalisch 
(1813) with the Czar by which the latter agreed 
to furnish a contingent of 150,000 tro<^ and to 
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restore Pnjssia ;to its former dimen^on of iSos'Pnwwa 
and Pi iissia agreed to give up some annexations. 

Wa^ Vras formally declared in March 18^3, and against 
the Prussian coiiiiiiandcr entered Berlin France 

Napoleon driven from Germany : 

Thi allies now' fervently appealed to all 
Oermans to defend their libcity but no response 
came, as Saxe n^ and other members of the Con- Napeolon 
icderation of Rhine still remained true to their 
alliance with Napoleon Napoleon, however, 
had gathered a new amiv of ‘boys’ in Paris with 
which he aT>peared at the heart of Germanv and 
defe ited the allied armies of Russia and Prussia 
<it Luiztn and Jiaiitzcn (1813) The allies 
retreated to Silesia and looked to Austria for aid Austria 
The diplomatic Austrian minister, Mettemich, 
feanug that the C/ar would become too strong 
111 case of a complete defeat of Napoleon, de- 
clined to loin the allies at once but concluded a 
secret lieatv with Prussia agreeing to declare 
war against France in case Napoleon refused to 
give up his hold on Germany Napoleon, too, Aimiatice 
had alread\ agieed to the Armistice of iPleswitz 
owing to the doubtful attitude of Austria, but it 
proved to be a grave error The allies succeeded 
in winning o\er Sweden, and Austria also 
declared war (Aug 1813) when Napoleon 
rcfcctcd the proposals of Mettemich. England 
had already concluded subsidy-treaties with 
the allies and had stipulated for restoration of 
Hanover Thus the Europieon coalition of 1813 
became picpaied tor the decisive campaign, 
and though Napoleon was successful once more 
at Dresden, he was utterly crushed at Leipzig 
(the ‘Battle of the Nations* as Germany called it) Defeat of 
and hurried across the Rhine (Oct. 1813). The Napoleon 
Confederacy of Rhine was abolished and the ** beipag. 
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kiiigr Saxpny became a prisoner at Berlin ; 
Holland .was made independent ; Denmark was 
compcilqd to abandon French alliance ; and 
Norway was ceded to Sweden. At the same 
time, the Enp^lish general Wellington also forced 
back the French army ont of, .Spain. 

Invasion of France, and the Abdication 
of Napoleon (IS 1 4} : ‘ 

The allies now submitted to Napoleon their 
proposal at Frankfort about the limitations of 
the French territory within its natural bounda- 
ries of the Rhine, the Alps, and the Pyrenees. 
Napedeon refused the terms and so the allies 
under the advice of Stein resolved to invade 
France. Napoleon was now hopelessly out- 
numbered ; the allic's entered Paris (March 31, 
1814) and forced Napoleon to abdicate uncondi- 
tionally (April 6, 1814) and to retire to the island 
i>f Elba as its ruler with the title of Emperor 
and an income of tw'o million Francs. 

The First Restoration of the Bourbons : 

The ' allies now' restored the Bourbon 
monarchy under Louis XVIII, brother of the 
royal martyr I^uis XVT. Louis concluded the 
First Treaty of Paris with the allies on May 30, 
1814 by wliich — the French frontier of 1792 
was retained, and France regained her colonics 
seized by England during the tvar except 
Mauritius and two other islands ; England 
secured Malta, Cape of Good Hope, and 
Demarara, Essequibo ; Holland was restored 
to the House of Orange ; Switzerland was 
to be independent ; Germany wras to be a 
confedency ; navigation of the Rhine was 
declared free ; the allies were to evacuate 
France immediately without any war-indemnity ;, 
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all qucstiops still unsettled were to.be referre<T 
to the congress to meet at Vienna. 

itouis then published Ae ‘Charter of the 
Constitution’ which gave France two Legislative 
chambers — one of peers nominated by the king, l^nisxvm 
and the other of ^e;puties elected by the people ; 
the latter should have control over taxation and ^mstitution. 
expenditure ; tjic crown retained the right of 
initiating laws. Roman Catholicism became the 
state-religion while other creeds received 
toleration. 

The Hundred Days of Napoleon : 

While the diplomatists of all Kurope were Napole on’s 
engaged in their deliberations in the Congress 
of Vienna to resettle the affairs of Europe which his recovery 
had fallen into the confused chaos as a conse- 
<iuence of the French Revolution and the 
Napoleonic regime, news arrived at Vienna that 
Najioleoii had left Elba and landed at Cannes 
(March 8, 1815). The French nation, indig- 

nant to receive the unixipular Bourbons at the 
dictation of the foreign powers and already dis- 
contented with the reactionary policy of the 
government of Louis XVIII, enthusiastically 
received Napoleon who at once resolved to make Prepara- 
the last attempt to regain his power. Most of 
his former ministers and generals flocked round allies 
Nai>oleon •\^ho proclaimed a pacific policy and against 
grant of a liberal constitution. Louis XVIIT 
finding resistance honeless fled to Ghent. The 
allies assembled at Vienna declared Napoleon a 
public ememy of Europe. Preparations for a 
fresh campaign followed, and Wellington and 
Blfichcr with the English and Prussian armies 
respectively assembled at Bdgium. Napoleon 
compelled the Prussians under Kflcher to retreat 
at Ligny, and Wellington made a successful 
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sland againsjt Marshal N(^ at Quatrebras. These 
engagements separated the English' and the 
Prussian armies. NUpoleon resolved to attack 
the English, while allowed his general Marshal 
Grouchy to pursue the Prussians. Wellington 
took up his ixisition at 11 ate flop and held it in 
;»'pite of repeated and furious attacks. Before 
Marshal Grouchy could join Naptoleon, Bliichcr 
however came up on the French right. Unable 
. to stand against* two foes, the French army gave 
way ainl Napoleon w'as completely routed (June 
iS, 1815). He then w’cnt to Paris and abdicating 
in favour of his son tried tt) escape to America ; 
but the i>assages liiiiig guarded by the allies, he 
had to embark on Ix>ard The Bellerophon for 
England writing a imist pathetic letter to the 
English Regent : ‘I have ended my jxilitical 
career and I come like Theinistoclcs to take my 
seat at the hearth of the British people. I place 
myself under the protection of laws, whose 
shelter I claim from your Royal Highness as 
from the most ])owcrful, the most constant, and 
the most generous of my enemies.” But "the 
English government treated as a prisoner of war 
the man who came so nobly to claim its hospi- 
tality,” and conducted him to the Island of St. 
Helena where he past six years in captivity till 
his death in 7831. 

Causes of Napoleon's Downfall : 

NapolcK)n once said, "none but myself ever 
did me any harm ; I was my only enemy.” It 
was exactly so ; that dogged obstinacy which 
characterised him, his firm determination to hold 
out evdrsrthing and yield nothing, his inordinate 
love of fighting, and lastly his tenacity to realise 
the unreal hope of making Prance the centre of 
a Federal Empire of Europe with Paris as its 
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capital, really 'ruined the Rreat Bilii)er(xr. But 
tha» causes of his downfall «rc also to be sought 
elsewhere — in his errors in life. He ^ade a 
mistake in invading Kgypt in i7$8 to destroy 
British commerce by securing the command of 
the Mcditcrran^aft for P'rance, because this 
roused English hostility against him. Thi^ 
hostility was further intensified when he pro- ^ 

jected the ‘Continental System* •between 1806-7 
in order to clo.se the European xx>rts against leading 
British commerce. As England supplied cheap 
necessaries of life to all Europe, those countries 
which were in alliance, with Prance naturally 
became incensed to see their material interests 
suffer and decided to oppose Napoleon. His 
promise, as he himself has remarked in his 
Memoirs, of c.stablishing ‘systems of govern- 
ment adapted to the national temperament and 
circumstances’ was violated by himself, when 
he himself became King of Italy, annexed the 
I/igurian Republic to Prance, arranged with 
Spain to make a partition of Portugal, gave the 
throne of Spain to his own brother Joseph, 
annexed the Papal states in Italy, the kingdom 
of Holland, and the North German States in 
course of seven years. The Moscow expedi- 
tion and the disastroits retreat from Russia gave 
a fatal blow to his energy and his magic cer- 
tainty of victory. The armistice of Pleswitz 
(1813) gave the allies time to join with Austria 
and to prepare for the decisive battle of Leipzig. 

In course of the Germanic war in 18x3 he 
made the fatal mistake of abandoning the plan 
of dealing rapid and crushing blows to the re- 
treating enemy and adqpting the methods of 
making partial advances and strokes in air which 
fatigued his troops immensely. Of course, at 
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Waterloo, 'Pate was against •Napoleon, and 
English firmness, English resolution, , and 
English blood won the victory. Victor Hugo 
has said "the too great heaviness of this 
(Napoleon) in human destiny troubled the 
balance ; the moment was tofiie for the incor- 
ruptible Supreme Equity to take counsel. 

Waterloo is not a battle ; it is the 
I’niverse changing the front.” 

An Estimate of Napoleon : 

History, in judging the total of Naiwleon’s 
career, has varied widely and will vary accord- 
ing to the different -tempers of the judges. 
Conservative critics of Na]x>lcon find in him 
nothing but a “.superb and maleficent explosion 
of human energy” and consider him as “the 
upstart captain of the revolutionary and militant 
democracy which had overturned the settled 
institutions of Prance and thrown its insolcmt 
ch^lenge at the old order of Europe,” while the 
liberal judges extoll the greatness of the man to 
such an .extent as to call him the destroyer of 
Msediv'al barbarism. Lord Rosebery has com- 
pared him to Csesar, Attila, Tamerlane or 
!Ntohammed ; how far it is correct is left to im- 
partial readers to estimate. But, it cannot be 
denied that in Prance he “terminated the 
romance of the Revolution and cmiciliated the 
principles of social equality and political order”, 
and established a strong government. His idea 
was to make education accessible to the mass of 
the nation to enlighten them, and in this direc- 
tion he .made a vigorous attempt by establishing 
Primaiy and Secondary schools, Lycess, Kcoles 
spieciales, for teaching literature, law, medicine, 
polytechnics and mechanics ; he built up the 
whole educational system, organising the 
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Imperial •University in 1808, whicli has created 
modern Prance. His ccoi^nic legislations were 
though faulty, he gave France an admirable civil 
code — Codd Napoleon — of which France is 
proud even to this day. Although he had 
wasted Kuroi>e« fcir fourteen years, he certainly 
sowed the seeds of national revival and political 
reformation tfiroughout Hurope which made 
Iiossible the Hlieral movements 9f the nineteenth 
centiir>'. The lasting bene^t to Hurope, nay to* 
the whole world, that may be traced to Napoleon 
is the first experiment at Vienna to ensure the what 
continuance of peace by a combined effort of Napoleon 
the iiowers meeting in congress ; and though the ^aroj^? 
success of the experiment did not prove perma- 
nent, it must be admitted that, that experimemt 
IS being constantly repeated by pacific statesmen 
since then to avoid the wars. 

England during the French Revolution : 

At the outbreak of the French Revohition 
Imgland showed great sympathy for it, fondly 
iieleiving it to be a mere repition of the 'Glorious 
Revolution’ of 16S8. The great Kngliw minister Attitudes 
Pitt the Younffer was friendly to the movement; ^ Pitt, 
Fox, a \\’'hig statesman was enthusiastic about Burke*** 
it and on the fall of the llastille remarked "how towards 
much the greatest event it is that ever happened 
in the world ; how much the best !” Burke, ” ***' 
however, regarded it with disfavour and, point- 
ing out the danger of suddenly altering the social 
political and religious institutions of nations and 
of basing them on totally untried x>rinciples in 
his famous ‘Reflections on the French Revolu- 
tion,’ gave the tone to the Engli^ public 
opinion. The revolutionary excesses of the 
Paris mob and the September massacres in 
Prance brought the majority of Englishmen 
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including /^he great minister ]^itt Jo Burke's* 
view of the Revolution. Measures were at once 
taken fo stop the spread of the revolutidnaiy 
principles in England ; proposals for Parlia- 
nicntar3’' Reform in England were not accepted ; 
the Alien Act, the Treason, Act, the Sedition 
Act, &c., were pa.ssed (i/Q.i-Qs). Troubles were 
also brewing in Ireland where ^n spite of the 
independent parliament, bloody encounters 
frequently f>ccurrcd between the Catholic natives- 
and the colonists who controlled the government. 
Pitt believed that Ireland might afford a foot- 
hold for the French in their tlireatened invasion 
of England, and to avoid it managed by means 
of bribery to induce the Irish Parliament to be 
united with the British Parliament at West- 
minister by the Act of Union (i8oo). But this 
measure did not so much attract the attention 
of the people, as already the aggressive policy 
of Revolutionary France comi>elled England 
to ‘take up arms against hcT. Pitt’s two 
successave negotiations with the French 
Directory having failed, he adopted the 
diplomatic step of building up successive coali- 
tions of European powers and subsidising them 
so as to keep often the continental armies in the 
field against France. But the brilliant victories 
of Napoleon broke up the coalitions, leaving 
England alone to carry on the war. Neverthe- 
less England carried on the struggle cheerfully, 
and her enormous wealth and powerful Navy 
proved competent to overthrow Napoleon. 
Nelson's crowning victory at Trafalgar (Oct. 2 t, 
1805) crushed the French naval power and 
established the supremacy of the British navy cm 
the sea. Napoleon, despairing of sucxressful naval 
action, next sought to bring the ‘^nation of Shop- 
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keepers*’ to^ its knees by his famous ^Continental 
System* but faifed. At last with the outbreak 
of tlie Pcuinsular War, the ^itish Army played 
an equally efficient part against Napoleon as her 
Navy had done. The Duke of Wellington 
drove the French put of Spain and Portugal, 
and took a large share in the first overthrow of 
Nspoleoii. His^ tenacity and skill at Waterloo 
at last taught the coiKiucror of so many countries 
how hard it was to establish a monarchy of the 
world. 

The Second Restoration of the Bourbons : 

Wellington and Bliichcr, the victors of 
Waterloo, marched to Paris, and the city capi- 
tulated after a feeble resistance (July 3, 1815). 

Louis XVIII returned there five days later, and ^ 

no amnesty was granted to leading men who 1815. * 
had supiHjrted Najjoleon. By the Second Treaty 
of Paris (Nov. 1S15) France was compelled 
to pay a heavy war-indemnity, to maintain an 
allied army of 150,000 men for five years, to 
yield tliat part of Savoy which had been gained 
in 1814 to Sardinia, and to restore tiic works 
of Art brought from different countries by 
Napoleon. 

The Results of the Freneh Revolution : 

(1) Universal recognition of the principle 0/ Primary 

individual liberty. This not only led to the en- • 

franchisement of the French peasants from their nition*^” 
hereditary bonds, but the gradual extinction of individual 
serfdom in Kurope. liberty : 

(2) Establishment of great polUioal units in a. ^tab- 

the place of distracted geographical unions. of 

The spirit of nationality which did this, thus^^cal 
became ingrained in the Kuropean peoples. units : 

(3) Abolition of royal absolutism. The 

X 9 
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^Monarch* again came to be regarded as a 
personal rc!lttion. He only reijgned* for the 
benefit bf his people who ruled themselves 
throvigh^heir representatives. 

(4) Practical appearance of Socialism. 
Socialism henceforth ceased to b^ mere Utopias. 
The need of a social rcconsfinction, long felt 
and never doubted, took practical s^pe. The 
reconstruction which is going on 'imperceptibly 
,in the civilised 'world of to-day, is the direct 
result of the great principles which the great 
French Revolution wanted to establish. We 
recognise to-day that we have the birth-right to 
sustenance and to the land which provides it. 

The work of the French Revolution is not 
at an end. It is still a living force amongst os. 
In the words of the great Russian historian 
Prince Kropotkin, “the blood they (the French) 
shed was shed for humanity — ^the sufferings they 
endured were borne for the entire human race ; 
their struggles, the ideas they gave to the world, 
the shock of those ideas, arc all included in the 
heritage of mankind. All have borne fruit and 
will bear nfore, still finer, as we advance towards 
those wide horizons opening out before us, 
where like some great beaccm to point the way, 
flame the words — ^Liberty, Equality, Fraternity.'* 
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THE ERA OF RECONSTRUCTION. 

1 Q 1 J 5 — 1899 . 

CHAPTER I. 

Reaction versus Revolution. 

The Congress of Vienna (Sept. 1814 — 

June 1815) : 

The overthrow of Napoleon relieved Europe 
from the pressure which he had exercised for a 
louj? time, and the destruction of the Napoleonic The 
regime was to be followed by the reconstruction 
of Europe. On Sept. 29, 1814, the congress of Congress of 
the European powers met at Vienna to settle the Vienna; 
territorial arrangements and other affairs of 
Europe so as to make the outbreak of another 
revolution for over impossible. All the states 
of Europe except Turkey were represented, and 
of all the assembled diplomats Mettemfch and 
Talleyrand were the most conspicuous. The 
territories that Prance had been forced to 
relinquish were readjusted in the following 
ways : (i) Germany was formed into a “confe- its terri- 

deration” of thirty-nine States whose affairs torial read- 
were to be controlled by a Diet of two chambers J®**“*“*®" 
under the presidency of Austria ; Prussia gained 
important territories left of the Rhine with a 
portion of Saxony and thus came to be the 
leading German power ; Bavaria and* Hanover • 
received some additions, and the latter was 
raised to the rank of a kingdom : (3) Austria 

received Venice, Ixnhbardy, and a 

portion of eastern Bavaria : (3) Russia obtained 
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Finland and the Duchy of Warsaw, and promised 
a liberal constitution to the Poles : (4) Belgium 
(or Austrian Netl/erlands) was united to 
Hollandj and Norway to Sweden : (5} Italy was 
largely restored to the old dynasties connected 
with the Austrian Imperial family, and the 
^ Papal states were re-established ; Genoa was 
annexed to Sardinia ; Lombardjj^ and Vcnctia 
went to Austria ; Modena and Tuscany went to 
rulers of Austrian birth, and Naples and Sicily 
were restored to the Bourbons ; Parma and 
Piacenza were given to Marie Louisie, wife of 
Napoleon ; thus Austria came to be the domi- 
nant power in Italy : (6) Switzerland was de- 

clared independent and neutral and her consti- 
tution was promulgated : (7) England retained 

Ceylon, Malta, Trinidad, Cape of Good Hope, 
Mauritius, St. Lucia and Tobago : (S) France 

returned almost exactly to the frontiers she 
possessed before the outbreak of the Revolution ; 
(9) slave trade was abolished and a code regu- 
lating the navigation of rivers was drawn up. 
The deliberations of this famous congress came 
to a final 'close on June 8, 1815. 

This historic congress marks the formal 
triumph of the Reaction against Revolution. The 
revolutionary principles had ended in failure, 
and it was considered that the best arrangement 
would be to revert to the pre-revolutionary 
conditions by restoring the pre-revolutionary 
sovereigns or their heirs who came to be 
regarded as the 'legitimate’ rulers. This doc- 
trine' received the name of ‘Legitimacy* and its 
niost "fanatical champion" was Mettemich, 
the Austrian minister, who was the right hand 
of the congress and its president in fact as' well 
as ifi name. But this principle was not consis- 
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tcntly foilowod in course of the •proceedings (c) dis- 
ot i*.he congress, which wefc marked by a ruth- 
less disregard of historical usage or tradition, principle of 
<'f differences of race or religion, and of popular Nationalily ; 
rights, e.g. the great historic wrongs of the 
Partition of Poland was not undone ; Norway 
was severed from Denmark with which 
was associated by bond of language ; Catholic 
Belgium was united with Protestant Holland ; 

Austria was allowed to preponderate in Italy. 

The congress thus competely ignored the senti- 
ment and ideas of Nationality which had been 
aroused by the French Revolution. It was a 
congress of aristocrats to whom the ideas of 
Democracy as proclaimed by the French Revo- 
lution was incomprehensible or loathsome, and 
popular wishes counted for nothing. Though W gilding 
thus chargeable with short-comings, omissions, ^ 

and mistakes, the congress built up a 'territorial territorial 
system’ which furnished guarantees for the®^®*®®' 
security of continental Europe both against 
Russia and France. 

The Holy Alliance (1815) : 

The deep hatred of the Revolution which 
characterised the Congress of Vienna soon 
developed Into a fanatical faith and, at the 
insance of Czar Alexander I of Russia, Austria, 

Prussia and Russia entered into an alliance, 
called the "Holy Alliance* (Sept. 1815), proclaim- Russia, 
ing thereby that their foreign and domestic 
policies should be g^uided by the high standard Prussia 
of Christian faith and piety, they would rule«“ter^ 
justly, promote brotherly love among them- 
selves and regard their subjects as their children. Alliance : 
would maintain peace and order in Europe, **® <*!««*■- 
and aid each other on all occasions apd in aU 
places. 
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All thif» had a veiy miUennial look. But the 
motives of the Allies* being the;, out- 

come r of an unpractical enthusiasm that was 
entirely out of date, the 'Holy Alliance* came to 
be a league of ‘Sovereigns* against the ‘People*. 
Oscar Browning puts in short that "the Holy 
Alliance had two faces : with one it looked ui>- 
wards, with mystcrial emotion; with the other 
it frowned widi threatening anger.** The ‘Holy 
Alliance* was thus, we should say, an organised 
hypocrisy which, while professing to sympa- 
thise with popular aspirations, sought to under- 
mine popular liberty. Being invited by the 
authors of this Alliance, other European powers 
joined it, though with a questionable disposi- 
tion, but England kept herself aloof. Soon 
Europe had to witness a long conflict bctw'een 
the reactionary policy of the so-called ‘Holy 
Alliance* adopted by the different states and the 
expanding liberal ideas of their people. 

Reaction in European States : 

Auntria : 

Austna was not a single natioii, but was 
composed of different races. The Germans 
formed the bulk of the population in the duchies, 
and the Magyars formed the dominant people 
in Hungary ; besides there were the Italians, the 
Bohemians, the Poles, the Servians, and the 
Roumanians. Again the people were sharply 
divided into classes. While the nobility en- 
joyed large exemptions from taxation and mili- 
tary service, and monopolised the best offices in 
the state and large part of the land, the peasants 
groaned under burdens of taxation, compulsory 
military service and other sorts of oppression. 
As Prof. Hazen puts it, Absolution in govem- 
mCTt, feudalism in society, special privileges for 
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the favoured few, oppression and nfiseiy fw the Austria, 
iiipjBScs, such was the condition of Austria in 
1815.” regime. 

During the next thirty-three years (1815-48), 
it became the ^xed i)UTpose of the government 
at the instance of its chief minister Princ^Age of _ 
Mettemich to maintain the old regime in the 
kingdom. Mctternicji was the most command- 
ing i)ersonality in Knrope at the time and the 
central figure of European diplomacy ; and for 
this reason this period is sometimes called the 
‘Era of Mettemich*. Having good looks, 
refined manners, and personal charms, he could 
fascinate others ; but he was essentially an 
opportunist, endowed with a frivolous and super- 
ficial nature. As the Chancellor of Emperor 
Francis I, he had succeeded in keeping the His fmieigu 
Austrian Empire intact when it was shaken by ^mestic 
political convulsions at the time of Napoleon, policy, 
laid down the principle of ^Legitimacy* at the 
Congress of Vienna, and came to be the fana- 
tical champion of the ‘Holy Alliance*. He 
believed in absolute monarchy, hat*^ parlia- 
ments and representative systems of govern- 
ment. His policy was to maintain the status 
quo, to keep things where they were. He was 
thus opposed to all demands for reforms, all 
struggles for national independence, all aspira- 
tions for self-government. He carried out this 
policy or ‘system’ first in Austria, and then 
sought to extend it to other countries through 
the ‘Holy Alliance*. 

At home, to maintain his ‘system’ Mettemich MAternicih’s 
depended upon “a meddlesome police, upon ela- 
borate espionage, upon a vigilant censorship oftration. 
ideas”. Books, newspapers, and theatres were 
placed under strict censure ; universities were 
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' subjected humiliating reguletion^ ; Political 
Science, History .and Philosophy were^ not 
allowed to be studied ; spies attended govern- 
ment offices, places of amusement, and educa- 
tional institutions ; professors, students, and the 
coiiiinon people were alike ^-persecuted. The 
civ'il administration became corrupt, justice was 
rare, and the people submitted to the regime 
for fear of persecution. Austria became thus 
completely sealed against the liberal thoughts of 
Europe. But, as we shall sec, Mettcmich's 
policy at home and abroad, alike failed. 

Germany : 

’After the Congress of Vienna, German 
patriots ' fondly hoi>ed either the restoration of 
the old united German Empire with reformed 
institutions or the formation of a new consti- 
tutional government on the English model. 
But the Federal Assembly or Bundestag of the 
German confederation which became, in truth, 
only a congress of ambassadors from German 
States, could neither restore the old German 
Empire 'owing to mutual jealousies between 
Austria and Prussia, nor could create a new 
constitutional German government, owing to 
the reactionary principle of the ‘Holy Alliance’ 
adopted by most of the German States and 
Austria. Austria under her reactionary minister 
Mcttemich adopted absolutism as the form of 
government, and Prussia broke her promise of 
granting a constitution to her people ; while 
some smaller North German States, which had 
been fostered by Napoleon and had become 
familiar with modem principles of government 
laid down by him, gave their countries written 
constitution after the. model of France and 
became the nucleus of liberty. 
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The strengpth of the liberal partji in Germany Vfcrfent 
lay. virtually in the univejsities, the press, and ^®**®*"®“* 
in the provincial assemblies. German students, Germany, 
helped by their profesors, formed an associa- 
tion of their own called the Burschenschaft, 
which was dfamctcrised by a scientific and 
progressive patriotism with a strict morality 
founded upon religion. They sang patriotic 
songs at their convivial gatherings and held, 
banners of black, red, and gold, which are now* 
the colours of united Germany. The press 
criticised the absolute governments ; the 
provincial assemblies opposed reactionary 
measures of the despots. Another movement 
which disgtiised x^litical agitation under the 
veil of social enthusiasm was the *Tumen* or 
Gx'mnastics. 

Thinking that a stronger instrument was Conference 
urgently reejuired to meet the excitements of the gtate^ at 
time, Austria, Prussia, and other reactionary Carlsbad, 
states held a Conference at Carlsbad (1819) at 
the instance of Mettemich, and unanimously 
agreed to crush the liberal movement. The 
universities were officialised, the press was 
muxzlcd, the provincial assemblies were eitha: 
dissolved or filled with government nominees, 
the gymnastic halls were closed, the German 
tri -colour was proscribed, the police began to 
keep strict watch over political suspects, and all 
hopes of a constitutional government were 
destroyed by the csablishment of Provincial 
Estates which tended to divide the states instead 
of uniting them. “To* whisper the word 
'German Nation’ was a crime, to work for it was 
high treason.’’ Germany “found itself without 
a national existence, cut up into tiny states, 
ground down by officials, by police and by 
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nobles, wiUhout political rights or equality before 
the law.” The policy of the *Holy AUifUice* 
triumphed, and Mcttcmich became dominant in 
Germany as in Austria. And the reao 
tionary princes slumbered till they were 
awakened by the thundcrclati bf the July Revo- 
lution of 1S30 in France. 


The 

Bourbon 
restoration 
and the 
revolution 
of 1820. 


Spain : 

When on the fall of Napoleon the deposed 
Bourbon king, Ferdinand VII, was restored to 
the Spani.sh throne, he sought to recover all the 
autocratic rights of his ancestors. He deli- 
berately suppressed the liberal constitution of 
1812 which the Spanish patriots had set up 
during their struggle w'ith Nai^olcon, abolished 
the French institutions, and set aside the Napo- 
leonic reforms. The press was gagged, books 
of liberal character were destroyed, and the 
liberals were persecuted. Monasteries were 
restored, the Jesuits and the 'Inquisition* were 
re-instated, and the nobles regained their privi- 
leges. ^Besides, the government made no 
attempt to improve the condition of the masses. 
Kven the integrity of the empire was threatened, 
as the govern in eiit made no serious ciTorts to 
put down the revolt of the Spanish colonics in 
America. At last when a military uprising took 
place in 1820, the Spanish liberals joined it and 
forced the king to restore the constitution of 
iSi2 and to promise to govern henceforth 
according to its provisions. 


Portugal: 

The country, at the close of the eighteenth 
century was ruled by an absolute king. The 
invasion of the French had roused the spirit of 
{eform, while the English army which occupied 
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the couNtiy to save it from Napofeon after the 
espapc of its king Johm VI to Brflzil (1809) 
established a military government, THe hatred Remit 
of foreign domination however led the patriotic 
party to revolt against English military govern- mmtaty 
ment in 1820. * 'They drove out Lord Beresford, gBvemment 
the English military governor, proclaimed a restor»ti<Mi 
constitution, • and invited John VI who had of John VI. 
already given Brazil a free constitution to rulij, 
as a constitutional king. 

Italy : 

The Congress of Vienna had restored the 
petty states of Italy to their former rulers, 
except Eombardy and Venice which went to 
Austria. These two Austrian provinces were 
ruled autocratically, while the other states 
taking their cue from Austria adopted a strong Arbitraiy 
reactionary policy. The Pope, and Victor 
Emmanuel I who was restored to Piedmont princes 
were also absolutists in their own ways. Italy m Italy, 
had thus neither unity nor the semblance of 
constitutional or ijopular government. All 
liberal ideas were Suppressed, the laws and 
institutions of French origin were abolished, 
the ^Inquisition* was restored, education was 
handed over to the clergy, and the police care- 
fully watched the class called 'thinkers’. The . 
natural result of this policy of reaction and re- 
pression was the formation of secret societies, 'i^e 
called the 'Carbonari/ the members of which ‘CarbcK 
aimed at the unity of Italy, the expul- “*”*•’* 
sion of the foreigners (Austrians), and establish- 
ment of constitutional government. 

The news of the successful revolution of 1830 
in Spain led the 'Carhonaries* to stir up a mili- Rising in 
taiy uprising in Naples. Ferdinand, the 
restored king of Naples, being weak and 
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coward, wsft frightened to grant a constitution 
similar to that of Spain. 

Th^ Triumph of the Holy Alliance : 

The revolutions in Naples and Spain alarmed 
the reactionary rulers of Eijrope. The revolu- 
tion in Portugal was also against the established 
regime there. Metternich, thp soul of the 
‘Ilely Alliance’, called together a Kuropcan 
Congress (firsts at Troppau (1820), and (later 
at) Laybach (1S21), where ho successfully 
persuaded the powers to adopt the policy of 
'Intervention in the affairs of other states in 
order to pul down revolutions. 

The Holy Alliance at once started its work, 
and Austria obtained the assent of Russia and 
of Prussia to restore absotulism in Naples. An 
Austrian army now entered Naples crushed 
the 'Carhonaries' and restored king Ferdinand as 
absolute monarch. 

Just at the time the 'Carhonaries^ also revolted 
in Piedmont and occupied the capital. King 
Victor Ijinimanuel I abdicated in favour of 
his brother and retireth Hut the Austrians 
entered Piedmont ; the patriots after an honour- 
able fight fled in wild disorder, and absolutism 
was restored bj- Austrian bayonets. 

Delighted at the success of his policy, 
Metternich called together the members of the 
‘Holy Alliance’ at the Congress of Verona 
(1822) to discuss the matter of an intervention in 
Spain which had adopted a free constitution. 
The congress called upon the Spaniards to alter 
the constitution and to give more power to their 
king. This being refused, the Congress com- 
missioned France, now a thoroughly reactionary 
country, to restore Ferdinand to his former 
power. England indignantly opposed this 
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policy, but in vain. A French ai:;py entered 
Spain and restored Ferdinand to absolutg power. 

*rhus the reaction maintained its ^p on 
Europe, and Liberalism was suppressed. But 
‘Freedom’s flag’ would be seen flying again in 
happier moments. 

The Eastern Question, and the War of* 

Greek Independence : 

Meaning of the ** Eastern Question ** : 

It was the idea of nationality as well as the The idea 
oppressiveness of the Turkish government which 
caused freciuciit revolts of its Christian subjects 
in South Eastern Europe. These revolts, sup- 
ported by Christiatj powers, gradtially led to 
the independence of Greece and to the practical 
autoncjiny of the various Balkan States. The 
Eastern Question, therefore, relates to the many 
problems arising from gradual dissolution of the 
I'lirkish Enii>irc and the conflicting interests of 
European nations resulting as its consequence. 

Independence of Greece : 

When in the western countries natfons were 
groaning uiider the tyranny of absolute princes, 
in the Near East the little historic land of Greece Greek 
was struggling to threw off the repulsive yoke 
of the Turks for many centuries. The struggle off die 
became successful owing, firstly to the decay of Turkish 
the Ottoman power caused by the weakness of ^ 
the Sultans, factious quarrels amongst the nobles 
of the court, large increase in powers of the The^ 
Janissaries, and practical independence of the 
Pashas or provincial governors ; secondly, to the Turks 
sympathies of the Christian nations which the and its 
Greeks drew. causes. 

The Greeks rose in revolt in Morea, 
Roumclia, Thessaly, and the Greek islands 
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(1821), and t|ic Danubian pravincQ^ of Moldavia 
and Wallachia follov^'cd their example. The 
Turks retaliated by perpetrating abominable 
atrocities, but the Greeks resisted Turkish 
tyranny bravely and, though defeated, could not 
be subdued. At last, in 1822; the first Greek 
National Assembly met and drew up a constitu- 
tion. 

The Reactionary princes of Europe, under 
Ihe spell of Metternich, connected the move- 
ment with the di.stiirhanccs that took place in 
Spain, Portugal, Italy and other countries, and 
looked on with indiifereiicc ; while the English 
Tories who were then ruling the destinies of 
England, as they were opTK)nents of all sorts of 
innovation, as they were afraid of losing posses- 
sion of the Ionian If^lands, as they mistrusted 
Russia and could not see that the liberation of 
Greece wOuld produce any advantage to English 
’ trade, partly ridiculed and partly crushetl these 
aspirations. But battalions of crusading volun- 
teers from England and the continent marched 
into Hellasr to defend the cause of liberty and 
civilization, and the Greeks faught obstinately 
till their last fortress of Missolonghi was 
occupied. 

Greek patriotism soon roused the ardour of 
all lovers of liberty. Canning, England's new 
Tory Foreign minister who favoured ‘liberty’ 
abroad and was the foe of the 'Holy Alliance’, 
beemne a champion of the Greek cause and 
called' Czar Nicholas I aiid Charles X of Prance 
to join him. 'Every nation for itself, and God 
for ns all !’ was his motto. Nicholas I, who 
liked to protect Greek Christians as champion 
of the Greek church and hoped to acquire 
Constantinople, the Sultan’s capital, in <n:der to 
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secure the ^ontr^l of the Eastern Mediterranean, 
a road to India, at once responded to Canning’s 
call. Charles X too followed Nicholas. « 

In 1827 England, Russia, and France agreed 
by the Treaty of London to make Greece an in- 187",°”' 
dependent state paying tribute to the Sultan, and flie 
Mettemich wept and grumbled that Nicholas I, 
joining the crnsade against the Turks, had 
practically dissolved the ‘Holy Alliance,’ while 
all lovers of liberty heaped glories upon Can- 
ning. 

At length, on the refusal of Turkey to 
comply with the demands of the allies, united ^ttle of 
English and French , fleets attacked and des- 
troyed the combined fleets of the Sultan and effects, 
his practically independent viceroy, Mchemet 
Ali, of Egypt at Navarino (1827). The Turkish 
defeat at Navarino was so complete that Victor 
Hugo cried, “Greece is free, six years have been 
avenged by a single day ; but the English 
ministers considered this as “an untoward 
event.” The Sultan delaying to grant indc- Russ^ 
pcndence to the Greeks, Czar Nicholas* on 
owm account invaded and occupied the 1828^29. 
Danubian provinces, and forced him to sign the 
Peace of Adrianople (1829). By it, the Sultan 
recognised the independence of Greece, and Peam of 
agreed that the Danubian provinces of 
Servia, Moldavia, and Wallachia should have 
Christian governors, the navigation on the 
Danube was to be free, and neutral vessels were 
to pass freely through the Dardanelles in times 
of war. Then a Conference of London confirm- Bstablish- 
ed the Peace of Adrianople and made Greece 
constitutional monarchy, 'the crown being given kiagdenn. 
to Prince Otto of Bavaria,. 

Thus ended a heroic strugs^ Jn triumph,' 
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and ''the independence of Gneece. wa^ the first 
victory of Liberalism in EuToi>e since the 
Congresn of Vienna.” The significance of this 
successful rising however lies in the fact that 
it gave birth to the idea of ‘nationality’ in 
Europe which incaiit that all* belonging to the 
same nation should form a single state, manage 
its own affairs, and be free froir any foreign 
yoke. The idea, though vague, was highly 
revolutionary and demanded a new grouping of 
the European powers which was soon to follow- 
Actuated with this idea Germany and Italy S(x>n 
moved towards union, while Ausstria was 
threatened with dissolution : other countries, 
also tc>ok up the idea and became restive. 

The Revolutions of 1830 : 

The July Revolution in France (1830) : 

Louis XVIII of France who was restored 
for the secfJiid time in France after the fall of 
Napoleon w'as a sensible monarch, and he 
conceded to the new spirit of the times created 
by the Revolution. He gave a constitutional 
charter to the jieople, establishing thereby a 
‘Chamber of Peers’, appointed for life and a 
‘Chamber of Deputies’, elected by a limited 
number of voters. Louis ruled cautiously 
throughout a great part of the remainder of his 
reign, but as he grew old he 3ricldcd more and 
more to the ultra-royalist party which wanted 
to restore him to his former absolute power. He 
even joined the *Holy Alliance' {1820), practi- 
cally-suspended the charter and unduly increased 
the importance of the aristocracy. He was 
commissioned by the Congress of New York to 
restore absolutism in Spain which he did. He 
died in 1824, and was succeeded by his brother 
Charles X. 
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A champion of feudalism, Charley X Carles X 
filled the* calwnet with ministers* who were *4-30). 
staunch royalists. Jul 4 s P&lignac, his personal 
friend was placed at the head of the foreign Charle's 
office and the cabinet. The Jesuits were 
allowed to return tp France and to control higher ab^lntism 
education. The National Guard was disbanded. ^^*®”** • 
I^astly, the k^ig published under his seal the Poii^nac 
Ordiances of St. Cloud (1830) drafted by mmistry 
Polignac, by wlrich the press w^e muzzled, the 
‘Chamber of Deputies’ was dissolved, a new nances, 
chamber was suminoned, and the franchise to 
elect the chamber was altered and placed 
entirely under government control. 

. The ordinances meant the most flagrant The 'Jnly 
violation of the laws, the revocation of the ReTOlntion’ 
constitution, and return to absolutism. All 
France began to resound with shouts of “Five 
laChdrleV* "A hds Ids Ministers \” Polignac’s 
windows were broken, and barricades were 
raised on the streets. A civil war broke out. 

The troops were powerless against the mob, who 
were joined by bands of students and citizens 
of all classes. A provincial government was set 
up. Charless X was declared to be deposed, and 
the crown was offered to Louis Philippe, the 
Duke of Orleans, "the popular head of the second- 
ary branch of the House of Bourbon. 

Louis Philippe at first hesitated to accept 
the crown, but, being requested by the ‘Chamber SSSSS* 
of Deputies’, he adopted the title of ‘King of the d 
French’ (Aug. 1830), and solemnly swore to*i»eF«adi. 
observe a new liberal constitution by which 
Catholicism was to be no longer the state-religion 
in Prance and all forms of religion were to be 
tolerated, the censorship of thq press wEs to' be 
abolished, laws v^ere not to be suspended bj the 
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'Crown, th^, initiative of legi^tipn to go to 
the Ch^bcrs as well as to the King, the condi- 
tions of the franchise were to be easier, ^rtra- 
ordinary tribunals were not to be set up, and 
foreign troops were not to be employed by the 
king. This news blasted, the last hope of 
< Charles X and he now left the kingdom. 

The report of the July Revcluticm in Paris 
^rcad like wild fire. As the success of the 
revolution meant a great victory for Liberalism, 
country after country in Europe rose in revolt 
against absolutism inspired by the ideas of 
freedom and of self-government. 

The Revolution in Belgium C1930) : 

The Belgians were the first to stir after the 
July Revolution in France. By the Congress 
of Vienna, Belgium had been incorporated with 
Holland under the rule of the Dtitch House of 
Orange. This political marriage of Belgium 
with Holland was destined to prove unhappy. 
The Belgians were feeling much discomfort from 
the unioii, because they were different in every 
respect, in nationality, in character, in religion, 
in language and in mode of life, from their 
Dutch neighbours. King William, like Emperor 
Charles V, attempting to fuse the two nations 
into one gave offence to the Belgians. He 
fostered Dutch education, Dutch civilisation, 
and made Duti^ the official language throughout 
the hoyr countries. He encouraged commerce 
and industry, and invited the Belgian merchants 
to settle, in Holland and the Dutch merchants to 
settle' in Bdigium. All that he did, he did with 
erc^lent intentions ; but the Bdgians wanted 
a iscpaiate government and complete freedom of 
.tfaeii3[4diii»tion and national institutions as also 
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the dev^lopnient of indigenous gindustty and 
cc^nmerce. 

’ But when his excessive love of •personal ^volutioa 
government led King William to resist these ]S^f°*****' 
claims, the Belgians rev<dted (1830). The 
performance of » revolutionary piece of opera 
spread the infection among the audience id 
Brussels ; the^people rose in revolt, overpowered 
the king’s troops, and a provis^nal government 
was set up. The European powers now came to* 
interfere, but with a different motive. At a 
Conference in London, all the powers at the 
proposal of England and France agreed to grant 
a separate goveminent to the Belgians under a Recognition 
constitutional king. In 1831 Belgium was 
created a kingdom, the crown being given todenoe <rf 
Prince Eeopold of Saxc-Coburg ; its perpetual Belgium 
neutrality was secured by a European guarantee; 
and freedom of navigation was secured in the 1831. 
rivers common to Holland and Bdgitun. 

The independence of Belgium has been Progtera 
justified by success. Belgiiun has presented 
the spectacle of a free, intelligent, and progres- 
sive society. Her mines, manufaettures, and 
industries have been remarkably develcped ; 
her universities have contributed much to the 
advancement of knowledge and civilization. Violation 
Belgium’s neutrality had never been violated 
by any power till the outbreak of the Great by ^ 
War of 7914 when Germany did not hesitate to Germany, 
commit this 'infraction of international law.’ 

The Revelation in Poland (1830) : 

The success of the revoluticms in Frdnce and 
Belgium stimulated Poland to make' a serious Poland 
effort to recover her independence. Czar 
Alexander I, though a despot in Russia, gave 1. 
this cniin*^*y a liberal constitutiem, a natiohal 
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army,' and ruled ivisely through polish officials 
and a Bussian viceroy. He had established a 
national bank, constructed roads, favoured 
industry and encouraged literature and science ; 
still the Poles conspired against Russian rule and 
all Poland was honeycombed with secret 
wocicties. This broke Alexander’s heart. 

Rule of Nicholas I who succecdctl him therefore, 

Nicholas I the country with a feeling of mis- 

trust and attempted to establish absolution. The 
patriotic Poles became highly indignant and the 
news of the successful revolution in France in- 
flamed their spirit. In Nov. 1830, a band of 

in*Warsaw fully armed, attempted to kill the 

1830. ’ viceroy in the palace of the Belvedere ; the vice- 

roy saved his life by flight. But this event 
became the signal for a general rising. Warsaw, 
the capital, rose in revolt, and all Poland fol- 
lowed the example. The army having joined 
the rebels, the revolution w'as complete in eight 
days and a provisional government was set up 
at Warsaw. 
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But internal dissension, that curse of Poland, 
soon made itself felt. The conservative aristo- 
crats wanted only a reform of the constitution, 
while the progressive middle class looked for 
complete independence. The Polish Diet, under 
the influence of the conservative party, drew up 
all their grievances and sent two emmissarics to 
present them to Czar Nicholas I. But the Czar 
would have nothing less than unconditicmal sur- 
render, and, this being refused, Russian troi^s 
marched into Poland. Polish patriots faced the 
disciplined Russian army bravely, defended 
Warsaw heroically, but aftm- a year’s fighting 
they had to surrender (z83i>. Thousands of 
patriots fled to fmreign countries where they 
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wandered about eating the bread^ of afflictira Suppression 
and pounng tlie woes of their fatherland into the 
caVs of ssonpathctic Europe, while tho^jsands of 
Polish prisoners filled the mines and mghlands 
of Siberia. The Czar now took stq)s to dena- 
tionalise the Polqo, and by the Organic Statute Abolition 
passed in 1832, Poland became a Russian pr<»- ^ ^ 
viiicc. Its cj^nstitution was abolished, and its ^^titntion, 
own language was 'replaced by the Russian 1832. 
tongue. The Roman Catholic religion of th^ 

Poles made room for the Greek orthodox 

church. Poland lay bound and gagged at the 

feet of Russia. Her failure to achieve inde* Poland’s 

pendence was due not so much to the strength ^**1*“^ 

of Russia, as to her internal dissensions ; but 

she never lost her faith in independence and 

has fondly ching to her past memories. 

The Reoolution in Germany (1830) : 

The July revolution in France and the stir- 
ring events in Belgium and Poland produced 
a powerful effect on Germany. A general cry 
was raised for freedom and unity ; revolutionary 
movements broke out, and mobs came into 
collision with troops. 'I'hc results of all these Some 
were that the smaller states in the North such 
as Brpnswick, Saxony, Hanover, and Hesse tutional 
c.stablishcd modem representative governments, government, 
and the South German states such as Bavaria, 
Wurtemburg, and Baden confirmed their 
liberal constitutions which had been granted 
after 1815, while Austria and Prussia, under 
Metteraich’s influence, continued the old reac- Conference 
tionary system. In 1833, the ministerial Co«- o| Vienna, 
ference of Vienna between Austria, Prussia, and 
Russia, held under the presidency of Metter- 
nich decided to employ repression against the 
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eiicroachmen^ of the chambers^ the universities, 
and the press, and established a judicial court to 
decide disputes betWeen the rulers and the 
ruled, 'f'he position of Prussia at this time was 
however peculiar ; on the one hand she persisted 
in the antiquated absolute syst^^, on the other 
she was working for the unity of the Fatherland 
by the establishment of a uniform system of 
custom duties through the ZoUverein or Customs 
Union. 

The Revolution in Itafy (1830) : 

Though the Carbonaries in Italy had failed 
to secure Italian union and freedom, they still 
fondly clung to the hope of the 'resurrection 
of Italy,’ ‘II Risorgimento -d^Italia/ and filled 
all Italy with secret societies. Revotutions 
broke out in Modena, Pahna, and the Papal 
States in 1830 and the 'legitimate* rulers were 
deposed or driven away. Mettemich, who had 
been keeping a close watch upon the peninsula 
from the vantage-point of Lombardy at once sent 
Austrian troops who easily crushed the revolu- 
tions and festered the 'legitimate’ rulers. The 
only result of the Italian revolution of 1830 was 
ah increased hatred of Austria. 

The Revolution in Spain (1830) ; 

Absolutism, as we have noticed, had been 
restored iu Spain by Prance in 1823. Since 
then thousands of Spaniidi patriots were living as 
exiles in foreign countries. • But when the July 
revolution in Prance broke out, these Spanish 
Liberals tried to re-enter Spain by armed force ; 
they were, however, defeated, imprisoned or 
l>ersecuted by the order of King Ferdinand VII. 
At last when the king, having no son to succeed 
him after his death, at^lished the Salic Law and 
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made his ^ugtysr Isabella heir to tl^ czdwb in 
preference to his brother Don C^los, Don . 

Carlos vehcmently’vwoppose^ the king's ^urtion. Change 
Ferdinand advised by his Queen Christina ^ 

became inclined to the side of the Liberals for^r^iand 
support and to conciliate them issued a liberal ^ 

constitution, the Estatudo Reed, which estab- 
lished two chaigbcrs chosen by indirect election. 

The king's departure from the policy of abso- 
lutism made the Apostolical or ultra-royalist 
party angry and they gathered round Don 
Carlos, "in whose fanatical soul there was not a 
spark of toleration." 

After the king’s death in 1833, Spain was Isabella n, 
divided into two hostile parties — ^the ‘Christinos' 1833-68. 
or constitutionalists following the lead of Queen- 
mother Christina, the Regent to the young 
Queen Isabella, and the 'Carlists' or ultra- 
royalists following the lead of Don Carlos, who 
assumed the title of Charles V. Soon a civil war 
ensued, knowm in Spain as Seven Years* Weur. Civil war 
Russia, Prussia and Austria, the three members hi Spain, 
of the ‘Holy Alliance', refused to acknowledge 
Isabella, while England and Prance made the 
Quadruple Alliance with Spain and Portugal in • 

1834 to support Isabella in Spain and Donna 
Maria iii Portugal. With the aid of British 
troops, the Regent defeated and drove away Don 
Carlos and his followers, and Isabella's throne 
was seemed. 

The Revolution in Portugal (1830) s 

After the death of King John VI (1836), 

Dom Pedro, his son, remained in Brazil as a Ustupatioa 
constitutional emperor and gave the crown j«P2*in 
Portugal to his daughter Donns Maria. In 
1828, Dom Miguel, brother of Pedro I how^er» 
pnxdaimed himself king with the help of the 
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^absolutists^' Upon this» Fedi;o c^e from 
Brazil to Europe to support the cause of his 
dauf^htfr. He ciilisfcd the sympathy of Eng- 
land and France, and after the conclusion of the 
Quadruple Alliance in 1834, Donna Maria, with 
the help of English troops rand the liberals, 
wdrovc Dorn Miguel out of the country, and 
began to rule as a constitutioualf queen. 

The Revolution in Switzerland {1830) : 

The Congress of Vienna had established the 
old system of a loose confederation in Switzer- 
land itnder which each canton was practically 
sovereign and independent. In 1830, the liberal 
cantons rose against the oligarchical tyranny of 
the conservative ones, and secured some consti- 
tutional reforms in the Federal Assembly. 
Conservative cantons being opimscd to further 
democratic reforms, two leagues were formed 
(1832) — the ‘Sarner Bund’ composed of conser- 
vative cantons, and the 'Siebener Concordat* 
composed of democratic cantons. Soon a civil 
war broke out, in which the liberals were vic- 
torious, and as a result the 'Sarner Bund' was 
dissolved (1834). The conservative cantons 
which were mostly Catholic, however, 
attempted to strengthen their position by 
placing education in the hands of the* Jesuits. 
The liberal cantons demanding the expulsion of 
the Order, the conservative cantems made them- 
selves into a separate confederation, called the 
'Sonderbund* On its formation, Russia, 

Phissia, and Austria declared the Swiss Confe- 
deration dissolved, and invited England and 
France to intervene in Switzerland. But Eng- 
land and France maintained strict neutrality, 
and, before the absolute powers could intervene, 
General Dafour of the Swiss Confederation 
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defeated and dissolved the 'Sonderbund* and 
drove away the Jesuits (1847). 

The Revolutions of 1848 . 

The Revolution in /Trance {1848) : 

Shorty after "'tUb accession of Louis Philippe Ui^iopa- 
*on the throne of France (1830), he found himsell*^”^.®^ 
beset with uilboiiimon difficulties. France waSof^x]on^ 
at the time divided into four parties, of which Philippe : 
the Boiiapartists, the Bourbonists (Legitimists) * 
and the Republicans were opposed to Louis who 
belonged to the Orleanist dynasty, while only 
the Constitutionalists supported him. The king 
therefore, had to look to the strengthening, and Snpiemacy 
material advancement of the constitutional 
party, composed entirely of capitalist middle- ™asses. 
■class men or ‘bourgeoisie* who were bankers, 
manufacturers, merchants &c. The upper 
middle class thus became supreme in the state, 

■and the July Monarchy had no mind to give 
power to the great mass of the people. 

But the poor labouring population, with the Industrial 
preaching of the communistic and * socialistic 
theories by writers like Fourier, Saint Simon, Socialist 
and Louis Blanc, and with the spread of educa- theories, 
tion among them, organised themselves into 
'unions’ and began to demand higher wages and 
■other social privileges. These ‘Socialists* , as 
they were called, became angry with the king 
for his undue preference to the capitalist middle 
classes who gave small wages and were opposed 
to social reforms. They soon joined the ppposi- Deanmds 
tion and began to demand larger political con- . 

■cessions from the king. The most important 
and reasonable of their demands was the exten- 
mon of the sufFrage. Among a large peculation, 
only a very smajil number wES represented in 
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the Qiambe^, owinR to a high i>rc^>e^ quali- 
fication and those who were r^resented were- 
mostly middle-class ihen. . Thiers, a champion^ 
of democracy, warmly supported this pc^ulair 
demand and repeatedly proposed in the- 
Chambcrs for the extension of* suffrage. The 
Constitutionalists opposed the proposals of 
Thiers, and their leader Guizt^t, who was 
Premier in 1848, even refused to listen to the 
•popular demands. Then in order to create a 
public opinion in favour of electoral reform, 
reform banquets were held in several towns, and 
at last it was generally ag^reed that a large 
reform banquet should be held in Paris on 
February 22, 1848. The banquet being 

prohibited by the government, the crowds who 
came to celebrate it became excited and 
demanded Guizot’s dismissal. The king, in 
order to satisfy the mob and to conciliate the 
opi>osition, dismissed Guizot and made Thiers 
Premier the next day. But a band of troops, 
having killed some of the mob by shooting, the 
mob surrounded and stormed the Tuileries. 
Louis Philippe abdicated and fled from Paris to 
England. A provisional government under 
Lamartine was set up, and Prance was declared 
a Republic. 

TAc Reophation in Germany {1848) : 

The overthrow of the Monarchy in France 
in 1848 became the signal for the breaking out 
of a general revolutionary movement all over 
Central Europe. The rulers, however, to save 
their thrones, immediately conciliated their 
subjects by introducing such reforms as the 
liberty of^^Ae press, trial by jury, ix>litical 
equality, ministerial respemsibility, equal taxA> 
tion, abolition ol feudal obEgations etc. Only 
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rulers of Saxony, Bavaria, Hanover, Fnuda • 
and Austria renlained silent. 

Then the Liberals, who* had the fradest Snmmoping: 
desire to reform the ''Bundestag'* and to make 
Germany a federal state, called the German ment, 
states to send deputies to a 'Vorparlament* which *»■ 

was to be a German National Parliament. But 
before the state§ could resx>ond, an insurrection 
took place in Vienna leading to^ the downfall 
of Metternich and the promise of a liberal consti- 
tution in Austria by Emperor Ferdinand. The 
rising in Vienna was followed soon by a lidng 
in Berlin and Frederick William IV, the Prussian 
king, promised to restore liberty to the pre^, 
to transform the German confederation {Staienr- 
bund) into a federal state (Bundestat)f and to 
incorporate Prussia in it. From this time 
Prussia really put herself at the head of the 
Liberal movement. Seeing what happ^ed Grant of 
in Vienna and Berlin and what attitude Austria 
and Prussia took, Saxony, Bavaria, and Hanover in other 
granted liberal constitutions. states. 

Now that 'constitutionalimi* triumphed in 
all Germany, the question of 'Vorparlament' was 
again raised. The 'Vorparlament' soon met at 
Frankfort, being animated by a zeal for German Meeting 
unity. This parliament which substituted the 
old 'Bundestag/ was composed of d^uties from ments—^ta 
each of the confederated states elected Iqr composition., 
universal suffrage and their ruling princes. The 
princes were allowed to frame a constitution for 
the federal government and to constitute 
Germany, as regards her foreign r^tion^ a Axchdnke 
single, powerful, and united state. On June 29, ** 

1848, the parliament chose Archduke .J<ffmof the 
of Austria as the executive head of the federal Bundestat^ 
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state, under the title of *Reichsverweser* or 
^lieutenant -administrator of the* empire.* 

The election hLmg received with universal 
acclamation by the end of 1848, the parliament 
drew up and presented to the German nation 
the “fundamental rights,’’^ based on liberal 
theories. It then proceeded to frame the consti- 
tution. After a stormy debate 4 arrived at 
that a single hereditary emperor, called the Ger- 
man Emperor*, maintained in his dignity by a 
civil list voted by the German Parliament, was 
to have the executive in all affairs of the empire 
and the right of making peace or war ; he was 
to nominate and appoint all ofi 5 .cers of the state, 
of the army and navy, and of the staff of the 
guard ; the German parliament was to be only 
a national legislative body consisting of a 
federal chamber (Staten haus) based on the 
independence of the states, and a popular 
chamber (Volkshaus) based upon the unity of 
the people. 

In April 1849, Frederick William IV was 
elected the German Emperor, but he refused the 
imperial dignity, probably because either he 
hated the democratic clauses of the constitution 
or he liked not to be embroiled in a war with 
the Emperor of Austria. .On Prussia’s refusal 
to acceept the constitution, most of the German 
States also refused to do so. The first German 
parliament, thus, discredited, came to an end 
in June, 1849, but it gave an impulse to- the 
realisation of German unity. 

The Prussian king, however, who at heart 
desired to be the head of a united Germany, 
invited the German princes to a conference at 
Berlin, and proposed to form a **Union** of the 
purely German states with a federal parliament 


Aims of 
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of two Qhaixit>ers, of which Iw hmfeelf 
was Jo be the president, l^is meant exclusion 
of Austria from Germany. Some twenty-eight 
states accepted it while others remained indiffer- 
ent. Austria, unwilling to fall away from her The 
leading positioti "iw Germany, summoned the 
old ‘Bundestag* at Frankfort which was joined ^undMtag* 
by all the statesethat had not joined the ‘Union.* division 
Thus Germany was divided intp two hostile 
camps and a war between Austria and Prussia 
seemed inevitable. But the war was averted by 
Prussia abjectly giving up the ‘Union* by the 
Convention of Olmutz, and agreeing to settle 
German affairs in a conference. The confer- The 
ence which met at Dresden, only decided in 
favour of the simple restoration of the old state 
of things before 1848. Thus the great move- restoration 
ment failed. Austria revoked the liberal consti- ^i^estag* 
tution granted to her subjects, but Prussia re- 
tained her constitution, hoping to assume the 
leadership of Germany under more au^icious 
circumstances. 

The. Revolution in Auetro-H^ngary 
il848) : 

The shock of the revolution in Prance in The 
1848 also reached Austria and her subject states. in 
Mettemich had tried to keep the Austrian ^^d'^n 
people asleep, but he failed. The first popular of 
rising took place in Vienna, the Austrian capital, M^ erak ih , 
and the people and soldiers faught hand to hand 
(March, 1848). The crowd invaded the hall 
where the Diet was sitting. Mettemich accord- 
ing to the popular demand resigned office and 
fled in disguise to England, and Emperor Ferdi- 
nand I was forced to abolish the 'feudal abuses*, 
to grant liberty to the press, to fmm a citizen- 
guard, and to promise a liberal constitutioa. 
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'Simult{meously with the nsingtin Vienna, 
the Hungarians at Buda-Pesth rose in re^lt in 
1848 fUnder their leader, LouiS Kossulh, for 
freeing Hungary from Hapsburg rule and. 
separating her from the 'many-tongued’ empire 
of Austria. From the imskichi of a journalist, 
Kossuth become an eloquent speaker and was 
able to create a powerful pttblic opinion in 
favour of democratic changes. Not satisfied 
with the separate ministry already granted to the 
Hungarians, the revolutionary party in Hungary 
demanded from the Diet a separate government 
professing an allegiance to the Emperor (which 
might be known half a century later as ‘Home 
Rule’). Jealous of the Magyars of Hungraiy, 
the Slavs of Bohemia, who had also begtm a 
national movement, decided to support the 
government. But Vienna rose again in open 
revolt, demanded the reform of the constitutiem, 
and Ferdinand escaped to Inspruck. The Bohe- 
mians took this as a serious blow to their cause, 
as they thought that Ferdinand would reside in 
Prague und entrust the defence of the crown to 
his Slav subjects. A Pan-Slav congress hdld at 
Prague (June, 1848) decided to remain loyal to 
the Hapsburgs on condition that the Austrian 
monarchy should be organised as a federation, 
and at the same time a provisional government 
was established at Prague ; but Prague was 
shenily reduced to submisrion. At the samp timp 
the ^avs and Croats of Hungary rose in wild 
revolt against the party of Kossuth. The Austrian 
assembly (Reichsrath) began its sitting in 
Vienna ; Ferdinand returned there, and declared 
war against Hungary. Under the influence of 
Kossuth, Vienna rose in revolt again ; Uatour, 
the war-minister, was murdered by the mob who 
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rdemanded c^sation of hostilities^ against t^e 
Magyars * f^rdinand fled to Olmutz, but his 
ge&eral with the hdip o^ the Croats Ji)esieged 
Vienna and reduced it. Kniperor Ferdinand Ferdinrad's 
now abdicated in favotu: of his n^hew, Francis “Micatioo. 
Joseph (Dec. 184^* 

The new emperor, under the guidance of his 
able and energetic minister Schw^enberg, took 
up the task of reducing Himgaiy. The Hunga- 
rians refused to accept Ferdinand’s abdication, 
and carried on the government in his name. But 
when the Austrian army approached, they con- 
tinually retreated by the advice of KosSUth till 
Pesth was occupied. An indecisive battle was 
next fought at Kapolna (1849} and the Hunga- 
rians further retired to the river Theiss where 
■a number of battles were fought and the 
Austrians were repulsed. The Hungarians now Hungarian 
recovered Pesth, stormed Buda, and proclaimed 
Hungary independent (April 1849). Czardaim^ 
Nicholas, alarmed lest the success of the 
Hungarians might incite a rising among his own 
discontented subjects in Poland, caiive to help Interven- 
Austria. Kossuth carried on a desperate *. 

guerilla warfare against the invaders, but at last 
dissensions between the military and civil CoUapae 
leaders in Hungary led to the collapse of the 
revolt. Hungary lost all constitutional fireedom rer^ 
and Became a vassal state of Austria. Kossuth and its 
escaped to Turkey and died in exile at Turin in *** 

1894. Thus the reaction ccnnpletely triumphed 
in the Austrian Kmpire. 

■The Revoiution in Itafy {1848) t 

Italy has hardly any history betwebi 1815 Italy 
and 1848, except the insurrections of the 
Carhtmairies in 1820 and in 1830. These tirii^ 
were put down hy the strong hand of Atistiia, 
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which kept^ a firm hold on ^ml^rdy and 
Venice, maintained smaller Italian princes on 
their l^jj^rones, and 'virtually ruled the w£ole 
country. But in 1848, the Italian patriots, 
beingr inspired by the news of the revolution in 
Vienna tried once more to JSrse their country 
cand make it imited. Lombardy and Venice first 
rose against the Austrians and ^declared their 
independence ^1848). Soon Tuscany, Sicily, 
and other states, drove out their despotic 
princes, mobilized their troops to assist 
Lombardy and Venice, and gave the general- 
ship of their combined army to Charles Albert, 
king of Sardinia, who had expressed his 
sympathy with the constitutional and national 
aspirations of his countrymen. 

Austria sent a vast army to Italy which 
scattered the Italian forces at Custozza (1848), 
and reconquered Lombardy. Being defeated' 
again at Novara, Charles Albert, sick at h^rt, 
abdicated in favour of his son Victor Emma- 
nuel II (1849), who made peace with Austria 
and gave « war-indemnity. Au.stria soon recon- 
quered Venice too. Thus the north of Italy 
again fell prostrate before Austria, and with it 
the petty despots of central and southern Italy 
annulled their constitutions which th<y had 
been forced to grant. . 

In Rome, the history was, rather a little- 
different from that of other states. Pope 
Pius IX was no despot. By a series of generous 
measures, he had sympathised with the liberal' 
movement, and granted a liberal oonstitutidn. 
But when Lombardy and Venice waged the 
national war against Austria, and Roman- 
patriots urged him to srad help to Ifimhaxdy 
an^ Venice, he adopted somewhat inconsistent 
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« 

attitude. This was his fault. Rome rose^ in*Fonndlatico 
insurrectiofi under Mazzini and GaiiDaldi, drove 
himoout of the city, and ^declared the Papal Republic 
dominions a Republic (Feb. - 1849) . Iftazzini by .Mazzini 
became the President, and Garbaldi the General ^iribaldi. 
*of the Republic. ^ ^ 

The Roman Catholic world became indig- pie 
nant at the conduct of the Romans. Louis 
Napoleon, the* new President of the French to^ome. 
Republic, in order to make himself popular, smit aivl 
an army which swept Mazzini and his republic Re^blic 
out of Rome (July, 1849), and restored the Pope 
to the Vatican. 

The Revolutions of 1830 and 1848 com- 
pared : 

(a) In Prance, the July Revolution of 1830 Rstablish- 
had left no great social or legislative changes « 
behind it. It had only transferred the adminis- timulism 
trativc power from the hands of the reactionary and 
‘Royalists’ to those of the ‘Constitutionalists,’ ™ddle-claaa 
and changed the ‘absolute’ monarchy into a 1830 : 
‘constitutional’ one ; — it thus led to the triumph 
of ccmstitutionalisin, and made the monarchy a 
‘middle-class monarchy’ by transferring the i 

political power from the nobles to the middle 
class. 

The Revolution of 1848 on the other hand 
marked the triumph of ‘Republicanism’ as well 
as ‘Socialism’ in Prance. It clearly establi^ed Triumph 
the ‘Sovereignty of the People* and gave the Repnb- 
verdict that the ‘socialists’ had eve^ right 
claim an increasing social and political benefit Socialism " 
for the people. It gave the pec^le of France a “ 
republican constitution so that they might have 
a full share in the executive as well as in the 
legislature, and a full power and scope to work 
out the evolution of their social and pdlific^ • . 

ai 
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instjjutions. It made the State identical with 
the Nation* ' ' 

(6) p'he Revolution of 1830 in France had 
been followed by revolutions in Belgium, Poland 
and Italy, and a struggle for constitutional 
government in the states Vf «fOcniiany. The 
results had been that only Belgium obtained a 
limited national monarchy s^pd the lesser 
Geriuan states obtained liberal constitutions, 
while Poland and Italy fell w’ilhin the grips of a 
barbarous reaction, and the people of Austria, 
Prussia, and' other larger states continued in 
their sullen submission to absolutism. The 
Doctrine of revolutions of 1830 taught Europe that the kings 
’Leglti- m-g tile ‘legitimate' rulers of their subjects, and 
the subjects had no rights and privileges, to 
in 1830 : claim, except what would be given to them of 

their own accord by their rulers. Thus during 
the Iviberal niovcincTits of 1830, the subject- 
classes obtained no sympathy from their rulers, 
who tried to establish their governments more 
or less ujion military force and not upon the. 
affection .of the people. 


Feeling of 
national 
impnlse 
in 1848. 


The Revolution of 1848 in France, was 
followed by a convulsion throughout Central 
Europe. The communities in Germany began 
to feel a national impulse which no pressure of 
arbitrary power could extinguish, and which led 
them to attempt to seemre the unity of Germany 
under the leadership of Prussia. Similar 
attempt was made by the Italian patriots for the 
unity of Italy ; Hungary felt the same breath of 
patriotism and claimed the right of self-govern- 
ment. Though the Liberal movements failed in 
Germany and Italy, they gave a considerable 
impulse to the realisation of German and Italian 
r^ty. This impulse came from the co-opera- < 
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tion of two powerful princes, the kings ^ of* 
Prussia and' Sardinia with their subjects and the 
patrK^ts in general. Kurdpean people now 
could boast that they had rights and privileges 
to claim from their rulers, and reactionary 
princes staggered, at them. 
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Struggle between the Soeinlists and the 
Republicans : 

After the devolution of 1848 a proxdsional 
government was set up under Lamartine and 
France was declared a Republic on Louis 
Philippe’s abdication {Vide Bk. IV. Ch. I.). In 
the government, the ^cialists, who had played 
an important part in the overthrow of the 
monarchy, secured a representation and formed 
an important wing of the republican section. 
They had such a powerful voice in the govern- 
ment that they got the so-called 'right to 
employment’ proclaimed, and ‘national work- 
shops’ were established where the unemployed 
of Paris obtained a gfuaiuntce of living in the 
service of the State. 

In Alay, 1848, a new National Constituent 
Assembly which met to frame a constitution 
for the Republic dismissed Lamartine’s provi- 
sional government and took control of the 
state. _ The object of the National Assembly 
which was full of peace-loving republicans 
in doing it was to purge off socialistic influence 
from the government and to win Paris 
back to peace and order from the disorders 
created by the turbulent Socialists. Many 
Socialists were imprisoned and in the month of 
June the 'national workshops’ which were their 
strongholds were dissolved. The Socialists 
then barricaded themselves in the eastern side 
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of Paris, aitd resisted from June 23 lo June 26 Sappressiom 
the troops of General Cavaignac who had been 
vested with dictatorial powers by the As^mbly 
to deal with the trouble. However, the fection 
Socialists were jut down after a tremendous ™ P®”®- 
slaug^hter. 


Conatittttios of the Second Republic : 

The National Constituent iWssembly now Consti- 
framcd a republican constitution. The legisla- . 

tivc function was entrusted to a sinf^le Chamber prin^le of 
elected on the basis of tiniversal suffrag'e, every universal 
man of twenty-three obtaining a vote and everj’’ |dop^. 
man of twenty-five being qualified for election. 

The number of deputies was fixed at 750. The 
executive authority was vested in a President, 
elected directly by the people for a period of 
•four years, and a committee of five members. 


On Dec. 20, Louis Napoleon, nephew of the i^nis 
gi'eat Napoleon Bonaparte, became universally 
elected as President of the Republic of France, president 
The election of Louis Napoleon showed that of the 
through France had a rcpttblican constitution,* a 


large number of her people liked the principles 
of Monarchy. 


Louis Napoleon's Coupd'e'tat, and over- 
throw of the Second Republic : 

Although Louis Napoleon had sworn *to Napoleon’s 
remain faithful to the democratic republic,* his 
aim was to revive the Monarchy and to remain 
in power permanently. For this, he sought the Monarchy, 
support of the peasants, the priests, and the 
army. His imperial derign became apparent 
when he, to carry favour with the Roman Catho- 
lic priests and peasantry of France, did not even 
hesitate to overthrow the Roman Republic of 
Mazzini and Garibaldi (Jtme, 1848). He then 
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began to tfudermiue systematically the constitu* 
tioii of the Republic of Prance, by dismissing 
the rdpublicaii ministers or members of the 
executive committee, by appointing obscure and 
docile ones in their place, a^d by arbitrarily 
reducing the number of the electors by three 
millions. Signs of opposition began to show 
themselves, and at last on Lfec. 2, 1851 (the 
anniversary of‘ A us tcrlitz), to give a decided and 
sudden blow to the Republic, I^ouis Napoleon 
imprisoned such eminent persons as Cavaignac, 
Thiers, and Victor Hugo, dissolved the National 
Assembly, and appealed to the nation to choose 
him President for ten years and to recast the 
constitution on the model of the iSth Brumeire. 
The nation accepted his proposal by a plebi.scite 
and elected him President for ten years. Bitt 
exactly a year after this Coup d* 6 lal, he" 
managed to get himself proclaimed by the vote 
of the people as Kmperor Napoleon HI. The 
Second Empire was thus c.stablishcd. 

' The Second Empire (1852-70) : 

The fall of the Republic of 1848 meant the 
defeat of the revolutionary principles and the 
establishment of an ab.solute government in 
France by Louis Napoleon. “The machinery 
of the government was elaborately designed so 
as to deceive the French people into thinking 
that they enjoyed self-government. The prinefi- 
ple of the universal suffrage was preserved but 
was ingeniously rendered harmless to the auto- 
crat." The Legislative Body and the Senate 
kept up the form of the constitutional govern- 
ment, but in reality the Emperor wielded abso- 
lute authority. France was no longer a land of 
freedom, and repression became the order >>f the 
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day. Thei»3ie\« emperor tried to suppress* the 
republicans completely by organised system 
of espionage and by muzzling the • press. Napoleon's 
In other respects he was progresavc, as he ' 

sought to rule as a benevolent despot. He 
encouraged maiiiliffctures, commerce, and bank- 
ing which largely increased the economic 
prosperity of ♦he country. The splendours of 
the court were revived, Paris was beautified, 
and magnificent fetes were celebrated. 

Napoleon HI sought to divert the attention 
of the peox>le of France from autocratic 
character of his rule at home by adopting a 
showy and aggressive foreign polity which His_ 
would flatter the vanity of the French people 
who were always eager for military glory. He part m 
therefore joined England in the ‘Crimean the foreign 
War’ which was waged in iSs^; on account 
of the re-opening of the Eastern Question 
due to Russia’s designs against Turkey ; but 
little did he gain for France when the Peace of 
Paris closetl the war in 1856 {Vide Bk. IV. 

Ch. V.). Next he sided with the Italian patriots 
in the national war waged by them in 1859 
against Austria, but suddenly halted in the midst 
of his victorious career and entered into a truce 
with Austria at V'illa Franca in 1859 (Vide Bk. 

IV. Ch. III.). He however became entangled 
in hopeless emban'assnicnts when he picked a 
(luarrcl with the king of Prussia, and the great 
‘Franco-Prussian War’ (1870-71) began {Vide 
IV. Ch. III.). He however became entangled 
defeated at every point and the Emperor himself 
was made prisoner at Sedan. While he managed 
to escape to England, the Prussian army 
occupied Paris (1871). The Parisians, who had 
already declared France a Republic made peace 
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*with Prussj^ at Frankfort by givins lier a large 
war-indemnity, Alsace, and north-eastern 
of Lor/aine. 

Thus, ended Louis Napoleon’s political 
career, plunging him and his country into 
misery and humiliation, and* Prance once more 
became a republic, — the Third Republic. 

Nopoleon I and Napoleon 111 — a Com> 
parison and Contrast : 

Napoleon Bonaparte rose to the position of 
an Emperor from the humble rank of an artillery 
officer through his sheer dint of merit and extra- 
ordinary power of choosing the best instruments. 
His nephew Louis Napoleon became Emperor 
through sheer chance and conspiracy (so to call 
his Coup d’etat). He had no genius of his 
uncle, no power of choosing the best methods 
of success. Napoleon I won the love and 
admiration of all classes of the French people, 
and therefore his throne was safe. But 
Napoleon III was liked neither by the 
republicans nor by the royalists, neither by the 
nobility nor by the middle class. He had to 
seek the support of the peasants, the army, and 
the clergy to make his throne safe. Napoleon I 
founded progressive institutions and fostered 
them and became the leader of young and 
progressive Europe, but Napoleon III, as he was 
a socialist in possession of absolute power, 
always apprehended attacks both from the 
socialists and absolutists, because he was not 
expected to fulfil the dreams of either of them. 
So while Napoleon I, being the leader of a 
powerful section of European people, had a firm 
determination in what he did, Napoleon III, 
being leader of no party, had much vacillation 
in him. He could trust no party, and there- 
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fore, triedohis tiest to save his tbroi^ by dwert* 
ing^en’s minds from his degraded and corrupt 
government to excitements of foreign wa^ ; but 
his policy wrought his ruin. 

Consfitutioii. the Third Republic : 

The constitution of the Third Republic, , 
which met lyider its first President Thiers Adminis* 
(1871), was not definitely settled till 1875 when 
two Chambers, an elective Senate* and a Chamber prance 

of Deputies, were created. These two Houses nnder the 
meeting jointly elect the President whose i)Osi- Republic, 
tion rc.scmbles that of a constitutional monarch. 

All the acts of the President must be counter- 
signed by his ministers who thereby becomes 
responsible for them, the President being irres- 
ponsible except in the case of high treason. 

Though the cause of the French Republic has 
steadily advanced since then, none of the Presi- 
dents (except Thiers) have exercised a control- 
ling influence on the history of France till the 
outbreak of the Great War of 1914. There have 
been important Prime Ministers ^s well — 
Oambetta, Jules Ferry, Waldeck-Rousseau ; but 
they have not left a more permanent impression 
than the Presidents in as much a.s their power 
does not rest upon a particular ‘party’ as in 
Knglish tx)litical life. 

The Dangers of the Third Republic : 

Though a parliamentary republic was estab- 
lished in France by the constitution of 1875, it 
was open to indirect attacks from the legitimists 
and the Imperialists, who were powerfully sup- 
ported by the Clerical or the Catholic party. 

The Republic granted complete freedom to the Domestic 
press and recognised the right of the citizens to S*Se*** 
hold pttblic meetings without permission from Republic. 
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{he «£:ovcn^iciit (1881) ; national ^ystciu of 
ciiucutioii was evolved, and primary education 
was itij^de gratuitous and compulsary between 
tl)e ages of six and thirteen and it was also made 
secular. But it took some years before the 
Republicans could secure full fcontrol over the 
di.scoiitciited parties in the country, and the 
history of France dming these years may best 
be grouped roupd those dangers that threatened 
the Republic. 

The first of the series of the.se dangers was 
the ‘ Boulangisl movement/ General Boulanger, 
who was made the Minister of War in 18S6, 
became a favourite of the soldiers by improving 
thi.'ir conditions of life in the barracks and by 
adx'ocating the reduction of their reciuired term 
of .service. Having control over several news- 
pai)ers, he began to advocate through them that 
•Older his leadership l''rance might take her 
revenge for the Franco-Prussian War upon 
Germany by a successful attack uixm that 
country. Po.sing thus as the rescuer of the 
Ripnblic,* he was supixirtcd by discontented 
ptojde of various shade.s— the Legitimists, the 
Imperialists and the Clericals. The overt aim 
of all of them w’as to “revise the con.stitutioii*’ 
so as to diminish the importance of the parlia- 
mentary institutions and to confer great powers 
upon the President who was to be elected 
directly by the people ; but while Boulanger 
himself hoped for being the President, the 
Clericals or the Catholics longed for the restora- 
tion of the privileges of the church and the 
Legitimists and the Imperialists sought to shape 
the constitution as they liked best on the over- 
throw of the Republic. For three years 
Boulanger was supported enthusiastically and 
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was elected to the i>arliament by {oany oonS^- 
tu^icies and even by P^s. However before Colldpse of 
he could take the final step to seize pqjver, the Boulangism 
ministry ordered his arrest (1889). He escaped 
to Brussels, and his party fell to pieces. 

The next crisis in the life of the Republic 2.*TJxe 
was the 'Dreyfus ajfair 6 \ In 1894, Captai^ 

Dreyfus, a Jdlvish officer in the army, was €X>n- 1894! 
denined guilty by a cotirt-martial for betrasdng, 
military secrets to Germany and exi>elled from 
the army and transixorted to the Devil’s Isle in 
the West Indies. While this affair was treated 
a’s an instrument in the campaign against the 
Jews, the friends of Dreyfus protested against 
the monstrous wrong that had been done to 
Dreyfus. In 1896, however. Colonel Picquart, 
the head of the detective bureau in the War 
Office, i>roduced evidence that Dreyfus was 
innocent of the charge, tui which Picquart was 
removed from his office. At once a controversy 
began in France whether an appeal for reviaon 
of the .sentence would be allowed, and all Europe 
took part in it. The anti-Dreyfu.sards consi.sting The 
of the Monarchists, the Imperialists and the 
Clericals would not allow the question to be 
re-opened fearing apparently that the honor of 
the army would be at stake if the verdict of the 
court-martial was upset. But the public looked 
at the question from the view-point of the 
miserable prisoner, and distinguished men like 
Emile Zola, Anatole France, Scheurer-Kestner 
ranged on this side. Thus forced by public 
opinion, the whole case had to be reopened. Second 
Dreyfus was brought home and given a new 
trial before a court-martial at Rennes ; but he 
was again declared guilty, “with extenuating 
circumstances,” and sentenced (1899). The 
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honoi*' of th9 army was thus maintained, but 
public opinion outsid|! Prance was, as voicedr in 
the ‘JLc^don Times’, "that the whole case 
against Captain Dreyfus * * * was foul with 
forgeries, lies, contradictions and puerilities, 
and that nothing to justify his condemnation 
had been shown." President Doubet, however, 
immediately pardoned Dreyfus, ''and he was 
released. This solution failed to satisfy cither 
side, and the government, resolved to stop 
further discussion passed a bill granting amnesty 
to all those implicated in this notorious case 
(1900). Six years later the Court of Cassation 
quashed the verdict of the Rennes court-martial. 
Dreyfus was restored in the army and invested 
with a decoration of the T^egion of Honor, and 
Picquart was made the Drigadier-Gencral and 
subsequently 'War-Minister. 

The significance of this ‘Dreyfus Affaire’ lies 
in the fact that the French society was fright- 
fully torn into partic^s, and personal ambitions 
and party interests sought to use it for i)urposcs 
of their own. The Monarchists, the Imperial- 
ists, and the Clericals seized it as an opportunity 
to declare that the Rc'public was a failure breed- 
ing treason, and ought to be abolished. The 
Republicans on the other hand became united 
more closely in a common programme to reduce 
the political importance of the Army and of the 
Church. The former was easily effected by 
remo^dng the Monarchist officers. To solve the 
latter problem, Prime Minister Waldeck- 
Rousseau secured the passage of the *La,-w of 
Associations’ (1901) wheret^ religious orders — 
orders of monks and nuns whose number and 
wealth had very largely increased — ^were sub- 
jected to close scrutiny, and many of them were 
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proscribed. Tens of thousands of inonks we^e 
forced to«> leave France as exiles. All teachings 
byo religious orders, evcnjby thos^ authorized, 
were also stopped, as the church schoels were 
doing their besA to inakc their pupils hostile to 
the R^ublic and to the republican ideals of 
Liberty and Bjqi&lity insisted upon since the 
French Revolution. Lastly, the Concordat con- 
cluded betweSn Napoleon I and Pope Pius VII 
in 1801 which determined the relations between 

I 

the Church and the State and still remained 
in force was abrogated (1905). The State Disestab- 
ccascd to pay the salaries of the clergy and 
relimiuishcd the right of their apjxiintment ; Chutch. 
but ‘Associations of Worship’ were to be 
established which would take over the fabric 
of the churches. The Pope protested but in 
vain. The Church was thus definitely sepa- 
rated from the State. 



CHAPTER III. 
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The Unifications of paly and of 
Germany.. 

I. Winning of Itnlian Unity : 

Different Schools of Italian Politicians : 

Though the Italians were united in their 
deatlly hatred of the Austrians, they were 
divided in their views regarding the best plan 
for national organisation. Three different groups 
or schools of politicians held three sorts of 
opinions : — 

(1) The party of ‘diovane Italia^ or 'Young 
Italy,’ founded by Joseph Mazzini, dc'cided 
that the ‘rcsfhreclion of Italy* {11 Risorighnenlo 
d" Italia’) rested on the expulsion of the 
foreigners* and the unity of Italy under a strong 
centralised Repitblic because no other form of 
government would satisfy Italian reason or 
tradition. Mazstini considered that it was 
useless to expect help from Catholicism in the 
work of 'regeneration* and advocated a purer 
religion so that Rome might once more 
assume the leadership of the world. “Great 
ideas,** he said, “must precede g^eat actions.** 
He, therefore, “believed in the use of bayonets, 
but only on condition that they have ideas at 
their point.’’ His party was therefore philo- 
sophic in its aims. 

( 2 ) The Party of Reformers, founded by 
Cavour, a Piedmontese noble, who wanted to 
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attain 'unity’ by producing a ‘national’ feeling Cavour 
through their writings and practical* works,* and 
hopjed to secure 'liberty’ ^ expelling Austria 
and her petty vassals from Italy with the*help of 
Sardinia. This party was practical in its 
character. 

(3) The PapaT'parly, founded by Vincenzo I'hH 
Gioberti, desired that the difiFerent states of Italy 
should be foftned into h confederation under ^ ^ 

the h.adership of the Pope, which would bring 
‘unity,’ and the bcncilcial influence of the Pope 
over the confederation would lead to ‘freedom’. 

This party brought forward the problem of 
Italian union most conspicuously. 

Policy of Victor Emmanuel II, and of his 
Minister Cavour : 

Since the suppression of the revolts of 1S48, Sardinia, 
the Italiati States were groaning under the 
tyranny of Austria and her petty vassals, while hope. 
Sardinia-Piedmont came to be regarded by the 
patriots as the only ijilot of hope. Victor 
Eninianuel II, the king of Sardinia, was an 
advocate of civil liberty, and his, minister, 

Cavour, devoted himself to a patriotic adminis- 
tration. In spite of the Austrian offer of assist- 
ance to establish despotism in Piedmont, Victor 
Emmanuel had set himself from the very first to Cavonr, 
maintain the constitution granted by his father 
and to free Italy from foreign domination. He of Italian 
developed trade and industty in his dominions affairs, 
by removing the antiquated restrictions, and by 
construction of roads and railways. In all these 
Emmanuel was helped by his minister Cavour, 
who soon became the helmsman of -Italian 
affairs. According to his advice, Sardinia now 
sided with England and France in the ‘Crimean 
War’ which broke out in 1854 (Vide Bk. 
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Ch. V.) and obtained their friendship. At 
the ‘‘Congitiss of Paris’ (1856)/ Catour, who 
rcprcscntatcd Sardfnia, explained to « the 
asseniMed Powers the evils of Italy arising 
from foreign domination and enlisted their 
sympathies. „ 

^ Bnt to expel Austria ^om Italy was a 
* difficult affair. The history of the last forty 
years had convinced Cavour that the policy of 
plots and insurrections as pursued by Mazzini 
would not advance the cause of Italian libera- 
tion. To do this, therefore, Cavour foresaw, not 
only the sympathies of jrawerful states, but also 
the need of their practical assistance. So he 
proceeded cautiously to secure the help of 
Xatx>leon III of France, and, in 1S58, made with 
him a close alliance, known as the Compact of 
Plombieres. By it, it was arranged that 
Ivombardy and Venice were to be annexed to 
Sardinia to form a kingdom of Northern Italy, 
and that France would help Sardinia in case 
of a war with Austria and in consideration of 
her service, she was to receive Savoy and Nice 
from Sardinia. 

The Aastro-Sardinian War (1899-60) : 

Encouraged by the assurance of French 
assistance according to the 'Compact of Plom- 
bicres’, Cavour began extensive military pre- 
parations which alarmed the Austrian govern- 
ment. Austria at once sent an ultimatum, 
to Sardinia to disarm. On her refusal, Austria 
invaded her territory, and the war which Cavour 
had eagerly desired broke out (185Q). Napoleon 
in came in person to assist Sardim'a. Garibaldi, 
a native of Nice, who had also taken part in the 
uprising in Rome in 1848, now organised a 
body of volunteers, the ^Hunters of the Alps/ 
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n 

who began to harass the Austiians^at the^foot 
of the Al^. * 

dy the two great victdKes of Magenta and victories 
Solfemio (1859), The allied French and Sardinian 
tnx^ drove the Austrian troops from I^om- ^ 
bardy. All Italy was filled with }ugh hope, and 
prayed for complete succc^ of the allied arms.i 
But the fire o^joy soon became quenched, when 
Napoleon HI, all on a sudden, si^ed the Truce 
of Villa Franca (1S59) with Kmperor Francis :frnce of 
Joseph' of Austria in which it was agreed that 
Sardinia would get Lombardy, Austria would 
retain Venice, the smaller princes were to be 
restored, and Italy was to be a federal state 
under the presidency of the Pope. Napoleon 
had entered into this treaty under pressure of 
French public opinion whi(di dreaded the 
building up of a strong and powerful Italy close 
on the borders of France. Cavour, urged Cavonr’s 
Kmmanuel to repudiate the treaty, but he oppo»tK». 
prudently declined : Cavour heart-broken for 
the moment, resigned. 

By the peace which followed, • Sardinia peace 
formally obtained Lombardy, and had to give with 
Venice to Austria, and Savoy and Nice to 
France. But Tuscany, FSrma, Modena, and 
Romagna, which had on the news of the 
victories besought Victor Emmanuel to be 
united with his kingdom, now became formally Ponnation 
annexed to Sardinia to form a kingdom of the 
Northern Italy (r86o). The shore of 
Regeneration now came within mew. EZingdom. 

Progress of Italian Unity : 

The first step in the unification of Italy being 
taken, Victor Emmanuel and Cavour (who- had ■ ■ 
returned to tilie ministry), now secretly permitted 
Gailhaldi with his famous *Hunteirs of the - 

s?s 
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lo barass t^c Atistriws in the ^pine regions. 
Garibaldi, however with his noble band of 
‘thousand heroes,’ *' landed in Sicily (f86o) 
where the patriots had risen against the tyranny 
of the Bourbon king of Naples, and annexed 
that island in the name of cVtctor Emmanuel. 
He then entered Naples, and the king having 
fled, he conquered it (i860). In, the meantime, 
Victor Emmanuel’s troops invaded and con- 
quered the Papal dominions of Umbria and the 
Marches where rebellions had broken out. 
Cavour now feared tliat Garibaldi might refuse 
to bring Naples and Sicily under the kingdom 
of Northern Italy ; but he was wrong in mi.s- 
trusting Garibaldi who handed over his con- 
quests to Victor Emmanuel and refusing all 
honours and rewards retired into private life 
on account of his difference from Cavour in 
domestic and foreign policy. 

Thus ‘the kingdom of Northern Italy’ almost 
became ‘the kingdom of Italy,’ Venice in the 
north and Rome in the centre still remaining to 
be conqdered. Victor Emmanuel and Cavour 
thought it prudent to consolidate what they had 
conquered and not to launch immediately on a 
hazardous war with Austria and' France by 
attempting to conquer Venice and Rome, as the 
former .w^ an Austrian possession, and the 
latter a Papal possession protected by French 
troops since the overthrow of Mazzini’s Roman 
Republic in 1848. In i86r the first Italian 
I^rliament representing all the kingdoms except 
Venice and Rome, met at Turin and proclaimed 
Victor Enunanuel ‘King of Italy*. Cavour sud- 
denly died shortly after (x86i), with the satis- 
faction of seeing his hopes almost realised. His 
xhaster .^ited patiently for auspicious moments 
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-when the union of all Italy would be completed 
by the a^uisition of V»*nice and tlome. 

Completion of Italian Unity : 

In 1 866 when *Austro-Prussian War’ broke 
out, Victor Hmai%nuel entered into alliance with 
Bismarck of Prussia and promised to weakeik 
the efforts of^the Austrians in Germany by an 
attack upon Venice. Though the Italian army 
was severely beaten at Custozza and the Italian ^he 
fleet signally defeated near lAssa by Austria, Austr^ 
the glorious Prussian victory of Sadowa was 
enough to secure Venice for Italy at the Peace Franep- 
■ of Prague which concluded the war {Vide 
p. 344). Again in 1870, with the outbreak of c om plete d 
the ‘Franco-Prussian War’ when France had to the nnion 
withdraw her troops from Rome, Italy seized Italy, 
the opportunity to occupy Rome, the *Kt€imal 
City,’ which henceforth became the- capital of 
united Italy. 

The Union of Italy 7vas now complete and 
the shore of Italian regeneration was reached. 

The Position of the Papacy : 

The occui>ation of Rome by the Italian 
government ended the temporal power of the 
Pope long exercised by him. His activities 
became confined within the ^Vatican’ palace, 
and by the ^Law of the Papal Guaranlees* (1871) 
he was secured in the free exercise of his 
spiritual functions. But he was not to be con- , 

^dered as a subject of the Italian government, poww^ 
rather his position became that of a sovereign of the 
residing at Rome with a right to send and to ***P“‘^* 
receive embassies. This anomalous position of 
the Pope has led to his attitude of hostility 
towards the Italian government, and has no less 
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liBmp^ed the lattei; in carrying out many of it» 
policies of reform. ' ' 

Pope Pius IX wU^ lost the temporal polder 
of the l^apacy died in i8g8, and was followed in 
the Pontificate by I^co XIII who won a name as 
the greatest and the best of the 'Popes and died 
rt the ripe old age of ninety*three (1903). 
Pius X succeeded in the Pai>acy. 

An Estimate of Cavour : 


(a) Cavour, 
an advocata 
cf cansti' 
tutional 
reforms : 


(b) Differ- 
ence 
between 
Cavour 
and 

Mazzini : 


<c) Domestic 
jMlicy of 
Cavour: 


Endowed with a pronounced political genius 
and a rare foresight, the great statesman, 
Cavour, had clearly realised the necessity of a 
united Italy free from foreign domination. The 
July revolution of 1830 in France greatly influ- 
enced his political ideas, and instead of adopting 
the doctrinaire liberalism of 'the time he began 
to advocate the cause of constitutional reforms 
in Italy. His views were strengthened with his 
study of the British constitution of which he 
was an admirer. A moderate liberal in his 
ideas, Cavour was never a political dreamer ; 
while Mazzini wished to liberate Italy solely 
through education and arms, Cavour perceived 
that Italy could not be free without foreign 
assistance. He made an adroit use of Napo- 
leon III in the cause of his country, and he 
cleverly evaded the Treaty of Villa Franca and 
persuaded Garibaldi, 'the Xnight-errant of 
Italian independence' to make his master king 
of united Italy. In his domestic policy a believer' 
in progress, he enc()uraged trade and education, 
and used the principles of constructive states^ 
mandiip to unite the various states of Italy 
into one homogeneous whole. 'A free diurch 
in a free state* was his motto, and he devoted 
his whole, sole and energy to its achievement ; 
and although other men and other forces co- 
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operated in the movement, it was CavoUK whb 
organized it and skilfully removed all obstacles 
frol^ its way which led tcf its ultimate ^ccess. (d) Success 
Thus, he was “undoubtedly the greatest figure Cavonr. 
of the "Risorgimento," and his death in 1861 
at the early age%)fir fifty-one was an immense loss 
to Italy. The great English statesman. Lords 
Palmerston, j;ias rightly remarked of him, 

“Cavour left a name 'to point a moral and adorn 
a tale.’ The moral was that a man of trans- ' 
cendent talent, indomitable industry, inex- 
tinguishable patriotism, could overcome diffi- 
culties which seemed insurmountable and 
confer the greatest, the most inestimable benefits 
on his country. The tale with which his 
memory would be associated was the most 
extraordinary, the most romantic, in the aimals 
of the world. A people which had seemed dead 
had arisen to new and vigorous life, breaking 
the .spell which bound it, and showing itself 
worthy of a new and splendid destiny.” 

Italy since the Union : 

Since the Union’ much has been* done for 
the progress of Italy. By suppressing brigand- 
age, by constructing railwa3rs, by tunneling the intyr"*^ 
Alps, by improving the systems of drainage in progress 
the more insanitar3’’ districts of Campagna &c., Italy, 
by introdudng a public system of education and 
thereby regenerating the masses firom their de^ 
moral degradation, Italy has been raised to the 
position of a great European power. Victor 
Emmanuel II died in 1878, and was succeeded 
by his son Humbert I. Humb«^ followed an ill- 
advised colonial x)oliQr in Africa and was anti- 
cipated by the French government in establish- 
ing a protectorate over Tunis. 'This led Italy to 
tiouri^ ill-will against Prance and the dread of 
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l^rench inte^ention on behalf of th^ Pope led' 
her to enter into the Triple Alliance with 
Germany and Austria to maintain the i)eace of 
Europe (1882). This famous alliance became 
the dominant factor in European diplomacy till 
it was denounced duringr tbt "‘Great li^ar' of 
'1QT4. Led by the desire to rank among the 
world-powers, Italy however continued her 
ambitious coloijiial policy in East Africa which 
involved her in a war with Abyssinia and in a 
disaster in 1896 in the \?attle of Adenva. This 
policy of aggrandizement involving heavy 
taxation increased the popular discontent, and 
riots broke out in many places which had to be 
suppressed after much bloodshed. King 
Humbert was assassinated by an Italian anarchist 
in iQoo, and was succeeded by his son Victor 
Emmanitel III. 

II. Unification of Germany : 

Earlier Efforts for German Unity ; 

In 1818, Prussia, had become the centre of 
a commcVcial union among the German states, 
called the Zollverein, by which none of 
the members could levy any duty on merchan- 
dise passing from one state to another. 
During the German Liberal movement of 
1830, Prussia, however, as a member of the 
'Holy Alliance* had tried to suppress the move- 
ment for the freedom and union of Germany, 
though at the time she was unconsciously work- 
ing out the union of that country by fostering 
the Zollverein. In course of the impular 
attempts of 1848 to form a German Federal 
State under a common Emperor and common 
Parliament, Plrussia had consented to take the 
leadership abandoning the 'Holy Alliance* and 
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adopting the principles of constitutionalism f 
but she fdilcd *in her attempt owhig to the 
jcalSusy of Austria against* her and the humili- 
ating ‘Convention of Olinutz* impressad*on her Failure of 
the need of a different policy and different 
preparations to vej^lise her dream of leadership causes, 
in Germany {vide ante pfj. 315-3^7)- 

The moment to realise. the dream presented 
itself in 186^ when the Schleswig-Holestein 
problem came to be solved otf the point of Unification 
bayonet, and Austria was excluded from Ger- of Germany 
many by the *Austro-Prus.sian War’. Of course, "i^mpleted 
it was not till the conclusion of the ‘Franco- till 1871. 
Prussian War’ in 1871, that the unification of 
all Germany was complete. 

The Schleswig-Holstein Question (1864) 

The two Duchies of Schleswig and Holstein Schleswig 
forming the southern half of the Danish penin- 
sula had for centuries been imited with united in 
Denmark in a personal union ; but there was no 
constitutional union between them. The in- Denmark, 
habitants of the two duchies were mostly 
Germans, and they had their own laws and 
constitution. HoLstein was also a member of 
the German Confederation, but Schleswig was 
not. When the (Germans in Schleswig tried 
to bring alx>ut its admission into the Confedera- 
tion the Danes objected, and in 1863 King 
Christian IX of Denmark declared Schleswig 
incorporated in Denmark. At this the German Cireum- 
inhabitants of the two dttchies offered vehement stimees 
opposition, and repudiated the Danish king. 

Bismarck, the Prussian minister, saw in the cesaum of 
situation a chance for possible aggrandisement 
of Prussia and induced Austria to co-operate pmaaia. 
with Prussia in settling the Schleswig-Holstein 
question. Accordingly, in 1864, Prussian and 
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^tistrian troops invaded Denmark and compelled 
the l)anish(king^ to cede the two Qucfales to them 
jointly to be disposed of in the way th^ chose. 

The Austro-Prussian War, 1866 : 

After the duchies of Schleswig-Holstein were 
conquered from Denmark, a qtfhrrel arose about 
« the division of the spoils between Prussia and 
Austria. The quarrel developed,- into a war in 
1866, and thi^ was exactly what Bisnuurck 
wanted. Italy sided with Prussia on receiving 
hopes from Bismarck to get Venice in return ; 
while Bavaria, Hanover, Saxony, and most of 
the other German states sided with Austria. 
The contest though seemed to be an unequal 
one, Prussia with her best disciplined army, 
equipped with breach-loading needle-guns and 
headed by the great commander Von Moltke, 
occupied Hessc-Cassel and Saxony, and within 
seven weeks won a decisive victoiy over the 
Austrians and her allies at Sadowa (1866). The 
Italian defeat at Custozza and off LAssa (Vide 
ante p. 33 g.) had very little effect on the course 
of the war. The Prussians now pushed on to- 
wards Vienna, and Kmperor Francis Joseph sued 
for peace. By the Peace of Prague Austria agreed 
to withdraw from the old German confederation 
(Statenbund) , ceded Venice to Italy, allowed 
Prussia to arrange the new constitution for the 
German states and gave her the possessions of 
Hanover, Nassau, and most of the other North 
German states which had been all hostile to 
Prussia, as also Schleswig and Holstein. 

Thus Austria being ^ut out from Germany 
and the hostile Northern states being con- 
quered, Ksmarck saw that there was nothing 
to bar Prussia from taking the leader^p in 
Germany. He r^laoed the old useless Staten- 
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bund by the North German Confederstion (1876)9 Kstablish- 
consisting*of all states to the north of the Sd^ine, 
undbr the presidency of the Prussian king and Nordi 
with a Popular Ass^bly (Reichstag) fdt legis- 9 **?^ 
lative purposes to be chosen by direct sufi^ge, tim^by**' 
and a federal coui^l (Bundesraih) presided over Bismarck, 
by the Prussian Chancellor or chief minister. 

The Reichstag controlled finance and passed or 
rejected the legislations initiated by the Bundes- 
raih, but unlike the English Pdfliament it had 
no control over the ministers or right of direct 
interference with the executive. Bismarck then 
organised military service on the Prussian 
system, and made it compulsory on all citizens 
over seventeen years of age. 

Thus, as the result of the ‘Seven Weeks’ 

War’ as this war was called, while the north Political 
became united by a strong common bond, the 
south remained detached and feeble. But there 
soon happened an event which spontaneously 
united the south with the north : it was the 
Franco-Prusaan War of 1870. 

The Dual Empire of Austria-Huagary : 

The disasters of Sadowa taught Austria to Reorgani- 
realise how fatal to the Empire was the dis- 
content and disunion of the subject people, and Anstrian 
Emperor Francis Joseph became now ready to Empire : 
make concessions to the national aspirations of 
the Magyars and to establish a popular govern- 
ment. The task of reorganisation was entrusted 
to Count Beust, ex-minister of Saxony, who Comptomiae 
restored the old sy^em of ‘Dualism* by an 
agreement known as the Ausgleich (Compro- and 
misc) : by it the Hapsburg dominions were Hungary, 
divided into a Austrian and a Hungarian half, 
each with its own Diet, one sitting at Vienna 
and the other at Budapesth, and each to have 
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dom^lete control of its own internal affairs ; 
joint ‘ delegVitioHs* were appoint^ the two 
Diets to dedde imp^al questions, and there 
were, td be three common ministers for finance, 
war, and foreign relations (1876). Though this 
‘dual system’ has thus bridged over the gulf 
(between the Hungarian people and the House 
of Hapsburg, it has failed to satisfy the national 
aspirations of the other races or the nationalities 
of the monarchy of which there are many. 
Indeed the Atistro-Hungarian mf)narchy provetl 
to be a “Ruropean Tower of Babel” and the 
Slavs refusetl to acciuicsce in the ‘dual’ system 
and constantly demanded the unirjue fjosition 
and privileges as grantetl to the Hungarians. 

The Franeo-Prussian War (1870>7I) : 

its causes : 

Kmperor Napoleon III of France had 
expected to make additions to the French terri- 
tory in course of the Austro-Prus.sian War of 
t866, but he had fK.en foiled in hi.s jdaiis by the 
rapid siiceess of Pnissia in the war and for the 
absence of the be.st French troops in Mexico on 
an expedition there which too jiroved a failure. 
He next tric'd to purchase I,uxemburg from the 
king of Holland, but a diplomatic cotifi'reiice 
held at London through the intervention of 
Prussia declared Luxemburg a neutral territory. 
Napoleon, already indignant at the formation of 
a strong German Kmpire right on the frontier 
of France, now sought to humble Pru.ssia and 
began to wait for a pretext. 

The pretext however presented soon. 
When in 1869, Isabella H, the dissolute queen 
of Spain, fled to Prance at the outbreak of an 
internal revolt against the despotism of the 
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Camarilla of priests and courtiers who advised Hohen- . 
her, the Spanish crown was offered to Prince 
Leopold of the HohenzSllcm family ; but datnre : 
Leopold, to avoid displeasing Napoleofl with 
whom he had family connections, refused the 
offer. NapoIeoiF, • however, interpreted the 
whole affair as an intrigue of Bismarck to 
extend Prussian authority in Europe, and, in 
spite of Lcofmld’s public renunciation of the 
proffered crown, sent Count Benedetti direct to 
King William I then at the little watering-place 
of Ems, demanding an assurance from him that 
he would on no future occasion authorise the 
renewal of Prince Leopold’s candidature. The (®). 
king courteously refusetl and sent a telegram to 
Bismarck with permisaon to make such use of telegram*, 
the message as he saw fit. Bismarck published 
the telegram in such a way as to convey the 
impression that the French ambassador had been 
bursquely dismissed by the Prussian king. 

France now declared war upon Prussia, and the 
states of the North German Confederation as 
well as those of the South considering,the cause 
to be a national one placed their armies at the 
disposal of the Prussian king. Now “for the 
first time in centuries a united Germany marched 
to meet the foes of Germany.” 

Its Incidents s 


The German army under the direction of 
Von Moltke, dcfcaterl the French successively 
at Wissenhtirg , Worth, and Gravelotte and German 
marched on Paris. On the way, the Germans, **' 
meeting a vast French army under Nepoleon III 
completely defeated it at Sedan (1870) and made 
Napoleon III a prisoner. The German army Siege and 
then besieged Paris. The people of France who 
had after the capture of* Napoleon declared of Paris. 
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*dcpQndcd on the militaiy resources of his 
country au& adopted a "blood and iron* policy — 
a polijiy to overtifm every exposition Vith 
violence without carinj? anything for moral 
considerations. 

Since the creation of tht New German 
Empire (1S71), Bismarck as the Imperial Chan- 
celhjr, began lo direct the foreign and home 
policy of the EnijMre, and to keep (rcrmany 
* sufficiently strong against France entered into 
a league (the Dreikaiserbund) with the Emperors 
of Austria and Russia. This League of the 
Three Emperors, however, being practically 
dissolvctl after the Congress oj Berlin in which 
Hismarck presided, a Triple Alliance was con- 
cluded with Austria and Italy (18S2) in order 
to protect mutual interests. It came to lx; an 
important factor in the 'Great War* of 1914. 

In 1884, Ilismarck adoptetl a new policy of 
colonial expansion which was l>cing followed 
till the eve of the 'Great War.* He intro<luced 
protective tariff in Germany, which has made 
her a gr6at commercial nation ; and his import- 
ant Army reforms have since made German3’' 
a military autocracy in Europe. With the 
steady grow’th of Socialism in Germany, 
Bismarck passed severe measures and tried to 
enforce them ruthlessly the police, but they 
failed in their objects. He then sought to win 
the working classes away from the Socialist; 
party by imssing certain laws, e.g. 'Sickness 
Insurance Eaw,* 'Accident Insurance Eaw* 'Old 
Age Insurance Law,’ to convince them that the 
State took a deep interest in their welfare. 

He also carried on the so-called Kulturkampf 
('war of cults’) when the Roman Catholic 
church whidi was hostile to the new German 
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Knipire for giving' predominance to Protestant 
Prussia ; Itiws tvere passed to restraih the po'wer 
■of file Catholic clergy which the Pope declared Measures 
null and void ; but at last to secure Catholic aga^^^te 
support for |pme of his other measures. Catholic 
Bismarck effects ^ compromise with the Papacy C**“”^**- 
and the long struggle ended in cru^ing ultra- 
montane arrogance (1887)". 

Kmperor William I died in 1888 and was 
succeeded by his son Frederick 111 who too died 
after a short reign of three months. In xSgo, 
Frederick’s son and successor, the young Accession 
Emperor William II, brusquely dismissed him, ^ ,^iser 
as co-operation between these two lovers of 
ixiwer became impracticable when Bismarck downfall 
insisted that ministers of departments should 
only communicate with the crovra through 
him ; and henceforth began the personal rule of 
the Kaiser in Germany. 

Thus, for twenty years holding his own in 
Germany and in the world, manipulating T t a tiinatf^ 
adroitly the threads of home and foreign policy 
on astute lines of action, and overcoming all ^ 
opposition whether at home or abroad with an 
irresistable force of will, the great Imperial 
Chancellor stood in lonely eminence, desirous of 
nothing but the reality of power, not for his 
own sake but for the Fatherland — ^the tmited 
German Empire, which was his creation and Bismarck, 
for which he is rightly said to be the 'Cofvour ^ 

of Germany/ though in his political principles Germany*, 
he differed much from the Italian statesman. 

He died in 1898 at the good old age of eighty- 
three 'with the satisfaction of seeing the solidarity 
of the German Emipte. 
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England in the Ninetef.nth Century. 

Chief Features of the Period : 

The history, of Kngland since the battle of 
Waterloo (1815) is a history briefly of five broad 
national movements regarding the prog^rcss to- 
wards Democracy, the Humanitarian movement, 
the extension of the principle of Religious 
equality, the Irish problems, and the Bxpansion 
of England overseas. 

Progress towards Democracy : 

Since the 'Glorious’ Revolution of 1688, the 
elective branch of the Parliament rested upon 
a very narrow electorate, chiefly consisting of 
the rich upper classes. The Tories, though they 
acknowledged the sovereignty of the Parliament 
were opposed to any change. It was the Whigs 
who became the champions of democratic 
principles and wanted to make the kings depend- 
ent upton the Parliament and the Parliament 
dependent upon the people. 

Towards the close of the eighteenth century, 
some statesmen of liberal ideas, notably Pitt the 
Younger, "'began to urge reform in the electoral 
system. The French Revolution at first gave a 
fresh impulse to those liberal tendencies, but the 
wild excesses of the revolutionists terrified the 
English Liberals, and the democratic move- 
ment, being looked upon with distrust, was 
given up for the time being. The death of 
George in (2820) and the accesmon of 
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4 . 

Georgfe IV did not alter the situation, and the* 

Tories continued to monopolise political poVer. 

Dut oEng'land’s industrial development resultine: Revival ci 
from fortunate mechanical inventions, tog^ether 
with the growing enlightenment of the people, 
revived the democratic sentiments and led to a 
wide^read demand for political reform. 

While on the continent Liberal movements, 
bom out of tliSi French Revolution, were dealt 
with by the iron hands of despots find Liberalism Difference 
could triumph at last only through revolu- 
tions, in Hngland the government made timely the liberal 
concessions to the growing spirit of Democracy, 

Thus in the nineteenth century, we have, instead and on the 
of a series of revolutions, a series of reform continent, 
measures, which, gradually popularising the 
Hou.se of Commons, at last made the English 
people a really self-governing nation. 

These reform measures arc the Reform 
Bills of 1832, 1S67, and 1884. In 1830 the ‘July 
Revolution’ of France gave force to the reform 
movement in England where the seats in the 
Parliament were still distributed according to the Circnm- 
old system of franchise. As the result of the 
industrial revolution, the population of England to the*^ 
had migrated largely tot the north where sprang Reform 
up many new areas and towns which remained 
unrepresented in the Parliament, while many 
decayed and thinly peopled districts and towns of '• 'i 

the south still returned members there.. This 
anomalous state of things seemed indefensible, 
and ^Reformers* Unions* began to agitate - 
strongly against the existing ^stem of the fran- 
chise. The House of Commons contained a 
strong majority for reform, but the House of 
Lords resisted as long as it could. At lost in 
June 1832, the first Reform Act was iiassi^.' and 

2-3 
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received the assent of King William IV. This 
Act 'may rightly be called "the Magna Charia 
of English democracy’/ By it the English elec- 
toral system was radically changed. Eighty-six 
of the decayed boroughs, “rotton boroughs” as 
they were called, were disfr^f^hised or semi- 
disfranchised ; their seats were distributed 
amongst countries and large towns hitherto 
unrepresented, and the right ‘to vote was 
extended to additional classes of citizens. The 
Refonn Act of 1832 however transferred power 
from the hands of the aristocrats to the middle 
classes dnly, but it did nothing for the industrial 
and agricultural classes of the population. After 
the accession of Queen Victoria to the throne 
(1837), these discontented people carried on an 
agitation, called "Chartism', demanding universal 
suffrage, vote by ballot, annual parliaments, 
abolition of property qualification for members 
of Parliament, and pa3rment of the members. 
The movement became violent in 1884 — ^the 
year of European Revolutions. But it ultimately 
died outaowing to ridicule and want of capable 
leader and also because of the growing pros- 
perity of the country resulting from the Repeal 
of the Com Laws and thq adoption of Free Trade 
since 1846. Practical need however arose for 
the extension of the franchise, and the second 
Reform Act of 1867 enfranchised the bulk of the 
labouring classes and the tenant farmers by. 
largely extending the right of voting. It was 
taking no ‘leap in the dark* to admit the work- 
ing classes, or the 'fourth estate* as we may call 
it, to a share in the government. Lord Dufay's 
silinvehension has proved to be false. The third 
Reform Act of 1884 passed at the instance of 
Gladstone next increased the number of voters 
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Irom about three millions to over five millions 
so that the \naal of the wcnrkingmen ^indudin^r 
the agricultural labourers gcft* the right to vote 1884. 
whether they lived in the town or oodntiy. 

As it was more radical and sweeping in its provi- 
sions than any ^seeding measure, it gave 
England almost universal sufhuge. 

The HumaRjtarian Movement : 

The ideal of Liberty has been^given a new 
meaning to by the French Revolution. It means 
freedom not of one’s own self but of all. It is new 
catholic in sympathy. “The law of God,’* wrote 
Mazziui, “has not two weights and two mea- 
sures : Christ came for all : He spoke to all : 

He died for all we protest, then, against 

all inequality, against all oppression, whereso- 
ever it is practised This forms ^e essence 

of what men have agreed to call the Democratic 
movement.’’ This new ideal of Liberty led 
to the “consciousness of the claims of human 
weakness.’’ Slavery in the Britidi colonies was 
abolished by an Act in 1833. traffic in The 

htunan fiesh is now penalised. Thi crinfinal in 
the prison and the insane in the asylum are 
humanely treated. A growing sense of corporate latious. 
responsibility towards the poor has led to the 
establishment of such philanthropic institutions 
as hospitals, alms-houses, i)eople*s palaces etc., 
and to the introduction of such STStem as old 
age pensions, instuance against emplo3mient etc. 

The labour has been saved from the exploita- 
tion of the plutocrat by the Factory legislation 
'of Shaftesbury. ' Other legidations e.g. Huskis- 
son’s abolition of duties on many raw materials. 

Peel’s Repeal of the Com-Uvws and adoption of 
'Free Trade (1846) have cheapened the food of * 
the poor, improved their dwdlings and enabled 
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them to work out their own salvation. No move- 
ment for reform in the history of England was 
so w^ll-organised yf so powerfully condudled as 
the Anti-Corn Law movement led by Cobden 
and Bright. Laws have also improved the 
conditions of child-labour ahd women-labour, 
restrained the cruelty of parents and have placed 
elementary education within th/' reach of every 
child. 

The ideal of womanhood has undergone a 
remarkable change. In the eighteenth century, 
woman’s mental inferiority w'as taken for 
granted. She was treated rather with gallantry 
than with respect. Education was denied to 
her, lest she would be a troublesome wife or 
cease to be a woman. Divines gravely discussed 
the question whether woman had a soul, 
^larriage was regarded as the only object of her 
existence. Her only duty was to please man. 
For this she was to be educated, if to be 
educated at all, dressed and launched in society. 
The great wave of democratic and humanitarian 
feeling’’ that passed over English life in the nine- 
teenth century prepared the minds of men to 
receive the message of emancipation of women. 
It has come to be recognised that woman would 
be true woman when all the latent possibilities 
of her nature — ^physical, mental, and moral — 
would be fully developed. Schools and colleges, 
institutes of science, literature, and philosophy 
are now open to her. Her position in society 
has improved and is improving. She has realised 
her mission and purpose in life — ^that she is an 
end as well as a means, she has duties to herself 
as well as to others. No doubt, the Suffragist 
puts forward extravagant claims, and we hear 
to-day about the unsexing of woman. But such 
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a things is the fruit of long ages of repre^on* 
which must disappear in a tree condition of 
society. Look to the other%ide of the shield — 
the ‘Sisters of Mercy’ ministering like angels to 
the suffering humanity in Kuropean fields of 
battle ! 

Extension of the Principle of Religious 
Equality : 

“Liberty and Equality, though united in the 
revolutionary banner of 1793, often appear in 
irreconcilable antagonism.’’ If, however. Liberty 
be catholic in sympathy and if Equality means 
evcr>' man’s consciousness of kinship with 
others which is alien to the spirit of caste, the 
two ideals arc not inconsistent. If this be true, 
the statement that at the ojicning of the nine- 
teenth century there was in England “religious 
freedom, but no religious c(]uality’’ can be under- Hxistet^ 
stc.od easily. At the beginning of that century, 

OIK. might be a Catholic or a Protestant Dissenter but no * 
without any breach of law or fear of persecution, religious 
but certain public oflfices were closed against ®q“*"*y* 
him for his so doing. Where there was^uch dis- 
crimination against any religious sect or where 
any one .sect was favoured by the government, 
there could be no religious equality, although 
there might be religious freedom. A true sense 
-of religious toleration, however, dawned upon The 
the English mind through the Methodists 
began to demand the removal of all civil disabi- * 
lities from the Protestant Dissenters by largely 
increasing their numbers. These disabilities of 
the Protestant Dissenters were removed by 
the Repeal of the Corporation and Test Acts 
(1828). The Catholics and the Jews, who got no 
relief, demanded similar concessions ; and the religioas 
•disabilities were gradually removed from the®^!^'*^^* 
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Catholics ^ by the passing qj£ the Catholic 
Emancipation Act (1829), and from the Jews by 
the Jewish Relief Act (1858). Forty years after 
the ^tholic Emancipation Act, the English 
government took another great step in the direc- 
tion of religious eqiiality,' &nd this by the 
Disestablishment of the State-Church in Ireland. 
The vast majoii^ of the Irish people who were 
Catholics in Religion had to pay tithes and fees 
for the maintnance of the English Church in 
• Ireland in which they did not believe. This 
rank injustice of forcing the Anglican church> 
worship upon the Irish Catholic was actually 
felt by such liberal statesmen, as Bright and 
Gladstone, under whose lead the Irish church 
was disestablished and disendowed in 1869. The 
Irish church henceforth ^came to be a free 
Episcopal church. 

Irish Problems : 

The history of Ireland in the nineteenth- 
century is mainly a story of Irish grievances 
against ..England. These grievances arose out 
of three distinct yet closely related subjects — 
religion. Home Rule, and the land. Concerning 
religious grievances and their redress we have 
already ^>oken. We are now to deal with the- 
Home Rule and the land questions. 

irioh Homu Rule Movement s 

The Act of Union passed in 1800 merged 
the Irish Parliament sitting at Dublin in the 
Parliament at Westminister, and Ireland was. 
given representation in the latter. Iririi patriots, 
who did not like this union, started an agitation 
for its rq>eal. In the early forties, the agitation 
under the guidance of Daniel O* 0 onell assumed* 
the character of a rebellion. In the sixties^ 
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it was canjed tp the point of actual insurrection 
undtf the name of Fenianis,n which was sup- Penianism. 
pressed. It was not long before, tht) Irish 
question again came to the front. In 1886 when 
William Gladstone, the Liberal statesman, 
became Prime miiflster for the third time, he Glahstane 
introduced in the Commons a Home Rule trilled the 
for Ireland. ¥he aim of the bill was to create 
an Irish legislature at Dublin which was to deal . 
with Irish afFairs exclusively. The bill was 
rejected by the Commons and Gladstone had to 
retire. The agitation, however, continued. 

When Gladstone again became Prime minister 
for the fourth time (1892), he brought in a new 
Home Rule Bill in 1893 essentially alike his first. 

It passed the Commons but was rejected by the 
Lords. Gladstone died in r893, and with him 
the cause of Irish Home Rule seemed to have Irish Local 
gone to the grave. The conservative ministry 
of Lord Salisbury, however, passed an Act^ ’ 
creating I^ocal Councils in Ireland (1898), to 
satisfy Iri^ aspirations partially. But this was 
**to kill Home Rule with kindness,** rfo doubt. 

However the cry for Home Rule was not *killed*. , 

Fenianism was re-bom in Sin-fienism, and the ^ *** ***' 
*Great War* made the issues rather grave and 
serious. The bill was at last passed through the 
repeated attempts of Mr. AsQuith, the liberal , 

Prime Minister of George V, who had been able 
to pass a measture limiting the veto of the House 
of Lords on a legislation to two years, and it How 
received the royal assent in Sept., 1914 
though on the same day its operati<m was sus^ ‘ 
pended till the termination of the *Great War.* 

Iriah LMnd Quest ions s 

So much clamour of Irish patriots for a 
separate Iri^ legidatare was partially due to 
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agnirian t^ubles. The greater, par^ of Ireland 
was owned by absent and oppressive Bi^glish 
landlcifT-ds and the majority of the Irish people 
were their tenants, whose grievances were never 
heard and whose sufferings under oppression 
knew no bounds. To alleviate the distress of 
the Irish tenants, the British Parliament jiasscd 
a long series of Land Acts in iStV), 1881, 1891 — 
some of these to secure for the tenant fair, 
reasonable, and fixed rent, and to protect him 
against unjust eviction, and others to secure for 
the evicted tenant compensation for improve- 
ments made by him upon the land. But the 
Irish Land Purchase Act of TQ03 is the most 
important, as, by it, the government paya a part 
of the purchase price when the tenant purchases 
his own holding. As a result of this measure, 
the economic prosperity of Ireland has steadily 
increased. 

Expansion of England : 

The expansion of Kngland in tlic nineteenth 
century ^docs not merely mean the conquest of 
foreign lands beyond the seas. It means new 
conquests no doubt, but also consolidation 
and reorganisation of colonies and countries 
gained in the eighteenth century with an 
increased interest in them and with reference to 
the new, rich, and progressive civilisation born 
out of the Renaissance, the Reformation, and the 
Revolution. Disraeli, the famous Hnglish 
minister, referring to England’s colonial posses^ 
sions, once said — “Those wretched colonies are 
mill-stones about our neck.’* This he said 
because England lost her thirteen colonies of 
North America before the end of the eighteenth 
century and other colonies were constant sources 
of .iEngland’s great anxiety and trouble. But 
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before th« cloige of the nineteenth c^tuiy,*therc 
spijpngf up a most cxt^ordinaiy revival of 
England’s interest in colonies and depeqdmicies. 

This revival of intcre^ may be traced to the 
following cau^s — (a) the rapid increase in 
|x>pulation, whieft began to inundate the colo- Causes 
nies ; (b) the industrial revolution of thd 

eighteenth ^ntury, ' which made England in the igtii 
dependant uimn her colonies and dependencies’ 
for the supply of raw materials and for the 
largest sale of her manufactures : (c) the vast 
and new fields of industrial and mining enterprise 
which the colonies and dependencies opened 
up to England ; (d) the growing sense of 
responsibility to inferior races which the idea of 
equality fostered ; and (e) the new idea of 
Imperialism, or Federation of the Empire. 

In North America, England lost her thirteen England in 
colonics owing to her irresponsible government America, 
there (1776). Still half of North America 
(Canada) remained in her hands. To consolidate 
it, England gave to her provinces Responsible 
government (1841). In 1867,* the UppM* and 
Lower Canada, Nova Scotia, and New Bruns- 
wick were uiiited under the name of the Domin<m 
of Canada. The Dominion’s constitution, save The 
as to the federal principle, is modelled after the 
British. The Dominion has become England’s and its 
tower of streng^th and a great home^jf the Anglo- importance. 
Saxon race with her inexhaustible mineral 
deposits, unrivalled fisheries, limitless wheat 
fields, her free institutions and bracing climate. 

Australia and new Zealand were discovered, 
and possessed in England’s name by Captain 
Cook (1769-71). Agricultural riches of the newEagiand 
islands, their genial climate, and the diacov«y 
of rich gold fi^ds there socm drew a stream of " 
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’Hngjlish immigrants in the nineteen^ centuty. 
New Zeaktnd became a rich colony and five 
flouishing colonies (iTew South Wales, Victoria, 
Queenkland, South Australia and West Austra- 
The lia) sprang up in Australia, with free institutions. 

colonies received le^wnsible govem- 
Anstralia. « ments and just at the opening of the twmitieth 
ccntuiy the colonies of Australic. have become 
a federal union— the Commonwealth of Australia. 
These colonies have proved England’s source 
of strength in danger. 


England 
in Asia. 


The 

Dependency 
of India. 


India 
and die 
Great 
War. 


In Asia, England founded the British Empire 
in India in the eighteenth cenltiry. Throughout 
the nineteenth century she steadily advanced her 
frontiers here by land and sea, consolidated her 
power, and expanded her commercial market. 
All these involved her in several foreign wars, 
the most important of which are the Afghan 
iVars, and the Opium War with China 
(1839-42). In 1854 'broke out the Sepoy Mutiny 
in In^a which led to the transference of 
the government of India from the hands of the 
East India Company to the English Crown. 
Since then India is being ruled by England 
peacefully in the interests of the former country, 
and more than three hundred millions of Indian 
people arc living happily and most loyally tmder 
the wardship of that European kingdom. In the 
'Great War/ loyal India threw open all her 
resources, ifloney and men alike, to England, 
and England has declared that 'progressive 
realisation of a Responsible government* is the 
goal of the British policy in India. Japan has 
also become a faithful ally of England in Asia. 


Btutend 
^uSitica : 


Over Egypt, England and France establidied 
a dual {HTOtectorate in 1876. In 1882, France 
retiriog, England became her sole protector. 
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Since th«i E^ypt has wonderfully advaniped *in 
civilisation and wealth. As an iifcident of the 
Great Wat, Egypt was fdtmally annexed to the 
British Empire and declared a '^protected state** 

(19x5). The Egyptians however continued an agi- 
tation for self-^ivemment which has been almost 
conceded very recently, with British contrri 
over the St^pz — ^the key to the Indian Ocean. 

In Africa, England however played a great part Scrambte 
in its partition with other European powers irf 
the nineteenth century and got the lion*s share 
of the spoils. Cape Colony, Natal, dependencies 
with England established in West, East, and 
Central Africa were linked with the Transvaal 
and Orange River states — ^the lands of the Boers, 
after the great Boer War (1899-1902), forming 
a vast empire. The South African States how- 
ever have been given, very recently, a federal 
constitution, and the federal union goes by the 
name of the South African Union. Besides, in 
course of the 'Great War* of 1914 most of the 
German colonies in Africa have come under the 
possession of England. 

Now England*s sceptre rules her colonies 
and dependencies, inhabited by diverse races 
and speaking various languages ; her colonies 
have been given democratic forms of govern- 
ments ; her great dependency India, has obtained 
the rudiments of a democratic constitution with 
openings for future expansion. India has been 
given a place in the councils of the Empire, and . 

her political institutions, rapidly devde^ing, * 

are moving towards the complete democratic Parlia- 
ideal. The highest ideal of British and Colonial 
politicians is to establish a great Federal Parlia- 
ment in which representatives from the British 
as well as the Colonial Parliaments should ait to 
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discuss Imperial questions. The War Cabinet 
of the British Dominions that sat from time to 
time in England durihg the ^ Great War* parti* 
ally fulfilled the idea, and if a great Federal 
Parliament be finally decided to be established, 
the great British Empire woufd* really grow to 
be a World Federation, unknown in the history 
of the Avorld. 

English Foreign Policy since the 
Waterloo : 

The Xapiilconic wars had exhausted England 
to a great extent and her foreign policy since 
the battle of WatcrliKi was largely pacific. The 
English statesnicii of the nineteenth century, 
except Lord Palmershm, disliked European 
entanglements which would involve England 
into war. After the battle f)f Waterloo, the 
‘Holy Alliance’ practically determined the inter- 
national situation in Europe, and the English 
minister Castlereagh, unsympathetic in his 
attitude, did nothing to counteract its unjust 
policy of interference in the internal affairs of 
other states. But Canning, the champion of the 
great causes abroad, definitely stood against the 
policy of the ‘Holy Alliance* and sent assistance 
to Portugal to support the constitutional cause, 
and recognised the independence of the Spanish 
colonics in America that had revolted against 
the mother country. Again when the Greeks 
rose in revolt against the oppressive rule of the 
Turks, Canning was able to persuade Czar 
Nicholas I and Charles X of Prance to join 
hands with Britain in suggesting terms to 
Turkey ; but on the refusal of Turkey to accept 
the same the allied English and French fleet 
cru^ed the Turkish naval power in 1827 at 
NavaHw {Vide Bk. IV. Ch. I.) The idea of 
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'Nationality* bom out of the strug^gle almost 
dissolved the "Holy Alliance*. 

*Lord Palmerston who^succecded Canning in 
the foreign office, being “an eager and wmewhat 
blatant patriot, hostile to and rather contemptu- Palmerston’s 
otts of the stnftig monarchies of the continent**, foreign 
gave to British foreign policy a “truculent at^ policy, 
aggressive -cj^aracter.’*- He aimed at helping all 
niovcincnts for establishing independent nationa- 
lities and constitutional governments abroad and 
maintaining the integrity of the Turkish empire. 

Thus at his instance Belgian independence was 
recognised in 1830 by the P'uropean powers, „ . 

and the famous Quadruple Alliance was formed reiati^s of 
to supjwrt the causes of the constitutional queens Palmerston, 
of Spain and Portugal as against their absolutist 
uncles who were being backed by Russia, 

Prussia and Austria, the three members of 
the ‘Holy Alliance* (Vide Bk. TV. Ch. I). In the 
‘Crimean War’ which broke out in 1854, Palmer- 
ston took up the cause of Turkey against 
Russian aggre.ssion (Vide Bk. TV Ch. V). 

During the Italian War of Liberation, though 
he abstained from all active interference, he 
nobly lent his moral sup))ort by insisting that 
the Central Italian states should be permitted 
to decide their own destinies, and as the result 
of it they were annexed to Piedmont (i860). 

When the ‘Austro-Prussian War* broke out 
in 1866, England maintained an attitude 
of strict neutrality, and after the battle of 
Sadowa Disraeli struck the key-note of his Disraeli 
imperialistic policy ass^ting thereby the posi- and 
tion of England as a world-power. Gladstcme* 
being opposed to him, was always anxious foreign 
to escape entanglement with foreign problems relations, 
and refused interference in the ‘Franco- 
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Oerman War’ of 1870 which roused keen 
excitement iu Kngland ; he even avoided a 
struggle with the United States of America *oy 
giving dbmpensation in the famous * Alabama* 
case (1871). In 1875 Disradi cfFectcd a sensa- 
tional stroke of policy by purchasing the Suez 
Canal shares which helped to establish English 
protectorate over Egypt as well as an effective 
control over 'the direct route to India. When 
the Russo-Turkish war broke out in 1877, 
Gladstone in a series of speeches and pamph- 
lets summoned the British nation to support a 
policy of delivering the oppressed Christians from 
the Sultan’s control and of expelling the Turks 
"bag and baggage" from Europe ; but Disraeli, 
the then Prime Minister of England, assumed a 
Arm attitude to preserve the integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire and by checking Russian ag- 
gression on Turkey protected British interests in 
the East (Vide lik. IV. Ch. V.). The Treaty of 
Berlin which concluded the war (1878) was a 
diplomatic triumph for England ; but when the 
Eastern Question was rc-opened in 1896, Salis- 
bury at first declined to interfere, though ulti- 
mately at his instance the Turks had to surrender 
Crete under pressure from the European powers. 



CHAPTER V. 


Russia and fjbe Eastern Question. 

Rutsia since the French Revolution : 

Czar Alexander I had at first been a fnend Aj^onder I. 
of Napoleon and then his enemy. In 1807, as 
has been noticed, he was defeated by Napoleon 
and forced to accept the Treaty of Tilsit {Vide 
Bk. III. Ch. III.). Since then he became a 
friend and ally of Napoleon and even joined the 
'Continental ^stem' devised by the French 
Emperor. But his withdrawal from the S3rstem wta part 
led to a fresh rupture with Napoleon who led in the 
the fatal Moscow expedition in 1812, and since 
then the Czar called upon the nations of Europe 
to depose Napoleon and restore the peace of 
the world. The historic conj^ess which met at 
Vienna (1815), gave birth to the doctrine of 
* Legitimacy* , and under its influence, ttie ‘Holy 
Alliance’ was formed between Czar Alexander, 

Emperor Francis of Austria, and Frederick 
William of Prussia (Vide Bk. IV. Ch. /.). It is 
said that Alexander coming under the influence 
■of the religious mystic Madame de Krudener 
devised the idea of the ‘Holy Alliance’. 

He had been at first a zealous advocate of 
Eberal ideas, had granted Poland a liberal 
constitution, emancipated the serfs in I/ivonia earlier 
and Courland, 'and introduced other beneficient _ 

Teforms in Russia. But the organisation of the 
'*HoIy Alliance’ brought about a complete 
change in his policy. He became a violent 
absolutist and hdped to crush all p<qnilar 
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inovements for political freedom in Spain, Italy 
and Germany. The Russian liberals became 
keenly disappointed ^pd the earlier hopes giyen 
by the -Czar to grant his subjects some share in 
the goveniment was never fnliilled. Mcttemich 
thus remarked of him : “His 4 disposition was 

noble and his word w'as sacred but his mind 

and heart needed to be led and guided He 

deceived himself, and the discover.* of his errors 
brought him to* the grave.” 

His brother and successor. Czar Nicholas I, 
followed the later policy of his prede*ccssor. \ 
“terrible incarnation of autocracy” as he was, 
he tried to check the progress of all the liberal- 
ising influences in Russia from Western Europe. 
In 1828, taking advantage of the enibrassing 
situation of the Sultan as a conseciuence of the 
‘War of Greek Inde]iendence’, he declared war 
against Turkey, and marching across tlie 
Balkans forced him to sign the Peace ot 
Adrianople in 1829 (\’ide lik. IV. Ch. I). 
Next year, ‘w'heii the Polish subje'cts of the Czar 
revolted and drove out the Russian garrison 
from Warsaw, he quickly suppressed the rising 
with a strong hand and converted Poland com- 
pletely into a province of Russia. (Vide Bk. 
IV. Ch. 1 ). The Czar also helped Austria in 
her fight with Hungary under the leadership 
of Kossuth (1848), and Hungary was made a 
second Poland (Vide Bk. IV. Ch. I) 

'Change in the Eastern Policy after the 
Peace of Adrianople : 

Since the * Peace of Adrianople/ Russia 
came to be regarded as a great military power 
and the arbiter of the ‘Balance of Power’ 
in the Balkan Peninsula. But such a power of 
Russia and her predominant position in the Bal- 
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kans, came to be considered as dangerous to the Alarmi^ 
indcpendefice bf the lesser states •of Ktilope. ** 

So %hc European powers achanged their policy power 
as re^rds Turkey. They shook off their old ™ 
crusading spirit and resolved to maintain her 
integrity at any ^ast, so as to make her the attitude 
strongest bulwark against Russian aggrandise-^^* ^ ^ ^ ^ 
nicnt in the Balkans and consequent Russian Pow^ 
expansion towards the Mediterranean (a road to 
India, Africa, and the Par East)* 


Egypt and Turkey : 

Mchcmet Ali, the Sultan's viceroy of Egypt, Attempt of 
had made himself practically independent, Mehemet 
though during the Greek War of Independence,’ to acquire 
he had helped the Sultan {Vide Bk. IV. Ch. /.). Syria. 

He now tried to make himself master of Syria 
by driving away the Sultan's viceroy from Acre. 

The Porte appealed to Europe for help. 

Russia took this as an opportunity for her Move 
expansion in the south, and came to help the 
Sultan. England and Prance at once joined Buiopean 
Eg3npt and compelled the Sultan to cede Syria rowers, 
to Mehemet Ali to be held as a fief. .But Czar 
Nicholas I, managed to extort at Unkiar 
Skelessi an agi cement from the Sultan to the 
effect that none but Russian vessels should pass 
through the Dardanelles during times of war. 

Mehemet Ali now attemiicd to throw oiS tiie Renewed 
Sultan's dynasty. Sultan Abdul Mejid appealed 
to the powers, and Russia, Prussia, Austria and Ali 
England joined Turkey, while France joined 
^rypt hoping to establish a protectorate there. 

During the war which followed, the English failed, 
fleet bombarded Bey rout and Acre, and the 
allied army defeated Egsrptian troops in Syria. 

Mehemt Ali was compelled to sign the Treaty 
of London (1840) by which he was deprived of 1840. * 
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3yria and his power remained confined solely 
witlrtn Egyi:>t. Ily a conventioli of*' 1841, the 
powers gave Tnrkeyr the sole control ovef^the 
Dardaitjlles, and prohibited the passage of all 
foreign vessels through it during times of war. 

The Crimean War. (1854-56) : 

In 1852, Napoleon III of France, as the 
champion of tlic Latin Christians, obtained from 
the Sultan the, custody of the Holj- Places in 
Jerusalem. Cxar Nicholas I of Russia, as the 
champiciii of the Creek Church, resented this. 
But though this quarrel came to an end when the 
Sultan Rave the Greek Christians the first hours 
of the day for worshipping before the Holy 
Tmiib, Russia wanted to be the Protector of all 
Greek Christians in Turkey. As the Czar’s 
demand was actuated by sinister motives, as 
could be seen from his iinjicrtinent proposal 
to Sir Hamilton Seymour, the British ambas- 
sador, to partition out Turkey — ‘the Sick >Ian’, 
the Sultan reected the proposal. This led to the 
Crimean War. 

In this war Kngland and h'raiice sided with 
I’urkey against Russia. Russia was defeated .st 
the great battles of Alma, Balaclava, and Inker- 
man (1854), Nicholas 1 died with a broken heart 
(1855). After the memr.rable siege and fall <if 
Sebastopol ^1855), the new Czar, Alexander II, 
signed the Treaty of Paris (1856). By it the 
integrity of the Ottotnan empire was guaranteed 
on condition that the Sultan should introduce 
reforms beneficial to his Christian subjects ; the 
Danubian principalities of Wallachia and 
Moldavia were made .self-governing (these two 
states were united in 1850 to form the kingdom 
of Roumania under Turk<^) ; the Black Sea was 
declared to be neutral ; the navigation on the 
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Danube was made free ; and Russia lost hef 
protectorate ov*er the Danubian prilfcipalitics. 

)'lius the agRrandising jfclicy of Russia in the Effects 
Balkans, and her hope of expansion tow&ds the 
south received a rude shock. Russia. 

Unrest in Balkans, and the Russo- 
Turkish War (1877-78) : 

When in fi^yo, Russia repudiated one of the 
Black Sea clauses of the Treaty of Paris, the 
Sultan neglecttfi to carry out his promised re- 
forms for his Christian subjects. So there took RisiiiRs 
place continual unrest in the Balkan states 
subject to the suzeraint>’ of the Sultan. In 1875 i>cninsnla. 
the peo])le of Herzegovina revolted ; and in 1876 
their example was billowed by the Bulgarians, 
while Servia and Montenegro declared war on 
the Turks. Atrocities were committed on both 
sides. 

W'heii at bust Czar Alexatider II invaded the 
Turkish dominions in Kurope and in Asia as the 
champion of the oppressed Christians (1877), the outbreak 
KuRlish nation subscribed to the iiolicy of main- the 
taining the integrity of the Ottoman "empire aE Turl^h 
advocated by Disraeli (now Lord Beaconsficld) War, 1877. 
out of admiration for the splendid heroism 
disjilayed by the Turks on the field of battle 
agaiii.st overwhelming Russian forces, specially 
in connection with the defence of Plevna, the 
Turkish stronghold in the north of the Balkans. 

With the fall of Plevna, the Russians advanced Treaty 
upon Constantinople, and forced the Sultan to 
sign the Treaty of San Stefano (1878) whereby " 

Servia, Montenegro and Roiunania became inde- 
pendent of Turkey and Bulgaria became a self- 
governing stat^ tributary to the Sultan. The 
treaty thus marked the dissolution of the 
Ottoman Empire. 
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The Treaty of Berlia, 1878 : 

England found herself unable to axiprove^the 
‘Treats^ of San Stcfa^io’ fearing Russian expan- 
sion southward towards the Mediterranean and 
believing that Bulgaria and other states would 
be mere tools of Russia. A y/af Became imminent 
'between England and Russia, but it was averted 
when Russia agreed to England,*^ proposal of 
referring the treaty to a European congress. 
In the congress, which met at Berlin (1878), 
under the presidency of Bismarck, the powers 
agreed to the following terms : (i) 

Roumania. Servia and Montenegro were to be 
independent of Turkey ; (2) Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, though still belonging to Turkey to be 
placed under Austrian administration ; (3) 

Russia to . get some places in America, and 
Bessarabia on the lower Danube which she had 
lost in the Crimean war ; and (4) two states 
were created, viz., Bulgaria and Roumelia, 
under the suzerainty of the Sultan. England by 
a separate treaty with Turkey obtained the 
.control o£ C3^rus. 

Thus, though Turkey was shorn of half of 
her European possessions, the Treaty of Berlin 
was a greai diplomatic triumph for England as 
no better terms could be secured for Turkey and 
the increasing Russian influence in the B^ans 
was checked ; and when Lord Bcaconsfield 
returned to England frenn Berlin, he boasted 
that he had brought back 'peace with honour* 

But the treaty, though diminshed the posses- 
sions of the Sultan, did not bring peace to the 
Balkan peninsula. While it adopted the policy 
of strengthening the small states of the Balkan 
peninsula so that th^ might serve as effective 
bamers between Russia and Turkey, it failed 
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to satisfy the ambitions of the various peoples The 
living there who became jealous of* each other 
and* thus once again thrshtened the peace of left 
Europe. The principle of nationality wdis over- open* 
looked in dividing Bulgaria into two parts, and 
in 1885 Roum^lia became united with her. 

Russia also looked at the settlement with dis- 
favour. Thus ‘ 'the Treaty of Berlin was a 
compromise, and like all compromises, pregnant 
with future troubles.’* 

Liberal Movements in Russia : 

Czar Alexander II, who ascended the throne Alexander 
during the ‘Crimean War’, gave up the narrow . 

reactionary policy of his predecessor, and wish- 
ing to introduce the civilised ideas of Western 
Europe laboured for popular reforms. He His 
reformed the administration of justice, conferred 
some amount of local self-government to the 
districts, abolished flogging in the army and 
sought for the education of the clergy. But his 
name will be ever remembered by the posterity 
for his great Edict of Emancipation of the Serfs. Bnunci- 
By his two decrees of 1858 and x8fft a large 
number of the serfs or semi-slaves residing on Serfs. . 
the crown lauds as also on the lands of the 
nobles in Russia were granted freedom and 
made free proprietors of lands in return for some 
fixed labour or rent. , 

All these popular measures of the Czar 
raised high expectations in the minds of the 
educated classes, who now began to demand a 
constitutional form of government. When the 
Czar turned a deaf ear to their demands, the Ontbreak a< 
more radical elements gradually drifted into 
*Nihilism\ During the Russo-Turkish War of ^ 
1878-79, the movement had assumed a violent 
phase ; assassination came to be considered as 
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u rififhteous means of political reform, and many 
public officers were murdered as 'the ^‘hell brood 
of despotism”. Twt years later, Czar Alex- 
ander himself fell a victim in the hands of the 
Nihilists. 

Alexander III, son of tUe ' murdered Czar, 
••a throuf^h believer in absolutism, adopted a 
strongrly repressive and perscsutini? policy, 
muzzled the press (1884), hunted down the 
Nihilists, and banned the writings of such 
authors as Huxley, Spencer, Lyell Adam Smith, 
etc. P^eii the religious dissidents, Protestants, 
Jews, and Catholics were harshly treated. But 
he began the industrial and economic develop- 
ment of the countty. Nicholas II, who 
succeeded Alexander, pursued an equal policy 
of absolutism and repression at home, and 
abrogated the constitutional govenminet enjoyed 
by the Finns ; but prompted by noble senti- 
ments and genuine humanitarian feelings called 
upon the governments of Europe having repre- 
sentatives in his court to meet in a conference 
*‘to consider means of ensuring the general peace 
of the world and of putting a limit to the pro- 
gressive increase of armaments which weigh 
upon all nations.” Accordingly in 1899 the first 
'Hague Conference’ was stunmoned in the 
Netherlands and a i)crmanent International 
Court of Arbitration was set up for the settle- 
ment of mutual inter-state disputes. A second 
conference was also siunmoncd later (1907) at 
the Hague, and it did some useful work ; but 
these noble attempts of the Czar have since 
proved a failure as is evidenced from the ‘Great 
War*. 

• The htuniliations which Russia suff^ed 
howhver in course of the Russo-Japanese, War 
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(Vide paste pp. 376-77), discredited the auto* 

CTatic system oPgovernment at hotne.^The incxim- 
I>cte%cc and corruption of •the Russian officials Japanese 
gave rise to serious mutinies in army and navy. o® ***« 
Petrograd and other cities witnessed violent ■ 

revolutionary ridings and there was a large 
demand for ixinstitutional government. So, 

Czar Nichol^ II was forced to summon the 
first representative assembly — the ‘Duma ' — ^in Creation 
1906, based on a wide franchi& with control the ^ 
over taxation and a vote on legidation. But • 

extreme opinion prevailing in the Duma, the 
electoral system was altered to make it fairly 
loyal and obedient ; at the same time to sup- 
press revolutionary ideas, extreme methods of 
execution and exile to Siberia were largely 
resorted to. The people remained as dis^ 
contented as ever. ( Por the later history of 
the reign. Vide Itk. V. Ch. //]. 

The Expansion of Russia : 

Having failed in her attempt to secure a Russian 
free outlet to the sea at the expense of Turkey, 

Russia had during the last quarter of *thc nine- y^sia. 
tcenth cenluiy devoted her serious attention to 
Asia as a field for expansion which made 
her the greatest rival of England there. Her 
gradual expansion in eastern and central Asia 
extended the Russian boundaries to the Chinese 
wall on the east and to the Himalayas — ^thc 
northern limits of British India — ^towards the 
south. Hence at the close of the nineteenth 
century, England attempted to secure the co- 
operation of Germany by an agreement to check 
Russian designs, but failed. 

The policy of Russian expansion in Asia, 
however, received a chec^ in the hands of the 
ri^g power of Japan in the Par East. The 
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weakness of China — ‘the Sick man of the 
Parttier Ka&t* — was revealed in' her* war with 
Japan (1894-95), and^hcr undeveloped resotirces 
roused *the avidity of the European ixiwers who 
be^an the ‘Scramble for China*. Proclaiming: to 
maintain the intejirity of Chhia and thereby 
, “the peace of the Par East**, Russia, Prance 
and Germany had forced Japan t^ restore* Port 
Arthur to China after the Chino-Japanese War. 
But in 1897 when two German missionaries 
were*murdere<t in the province of Shantung;, 
Germany demanded redress of China and 
secured a ninety-nine years’ lease of the harbour 
of Kiau-chau establishing thereby a German 
“sphere of influence*’ in China. This encour- 
aged Russia to acquire from China a lease for 
twenty-five years of Port Arthur which is the 
strongest position in Eastern Asia (1898). 
Prance and England also each secured a port on 
similar terms of lease. The European powers 
also forced China to open a dozen new ports 
to the trade of the world and to grant them ex- 
tensive lights to establish factories, construct 
railways, and open mines. This policy of ex- 
ploitation led to the rising of an anti-foreign 
party, known as the ‘Boxer.?*,* who killed the 
missionaries and their families and besieged the 
foreign Legations in Pekin (1900) ; but the 
movement was suppressed by an international 
army of the powers and the Chinese Govern- 
ment was forced to pay a large indemnity. 

The acquisition of Port Arthur by Russia 
made Japan apprehensive of her designs in the 
East. With the Boxer rising, Russia began to 
mass troops in Manchuria, strengthened the 
harbour of Port Arthur and statidned a fleet 
thefb. The Japanese saw in it the ambitions 
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•of Russia to annex Manchuria and Korea«and 
entered info a ’defensive alliance wilh England 
to assist each other in cas^ the enemy o^ either 
would joihed by another power (1902). Its 
Russia had definitely promised to withdraw from 
Manchuria as s^h as order would be restored 
after the Boxer disturbances, but her military* 
preparations ^ill went on in full swing there. 

So Japan now demanded of h^r the date at 
which she intended to withdraw the troops, 
•order having apparently been restored (1903). 
Russia began to gain time by diplomatic nego- 
tiations and evasive replies, and so Japan com- 
menced hostilities (1904). In the Russo- 
Japanese IVar which thus broke out, the 
Russians, sustained humiliating reverses both 
on land and sea. At last, by the Treaty of 
Portsmouth (1905), Russia had to recognise 
Japan’s paramount interests in Korea, to with- its 
draw her troops frmn Manchmia and to transfer 
the lease of Port Arthur to Japan. Japan thus 
stood forth as the dominant power in the Farther 
East and the scheme of Russian ofxpansion 
thither received a check. 
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BOOK V. 

THE ERA OF IMPERIALISM. 

CHAPTER I. 

Europe before the Great War. 

s 

Political Affinities of the Europeaa 
Powers : 

Since the ‘Treaty of Berlin* a coolness had 
spruiif? up between Russia and Germany^ as the 
C/.ar felt that his schemes in the Balkans had 
been foiled by Bismarck. Accordingly to pro- 
tect German interests, Bismarck entered into a 
close defensive alliance with Austria which was 
the inevitable rival of Russia for power and 
influence^ in the Balkans (1879). Italy sewn, 
after joined this alliance, converting it into the 
Triple Alliance (1883), as she saw with alarm 
the occupation of Tunis on the Mediterranean 
coast by the French. Though Italy had every 
reason to hate Austria, her hercditaiy enemy, 
the members of the 'Triple Alliance’ declared 
that their one aim was to maintain the peace of - 
Europe and they renewed the alliance, from 
time to time till the beginning of the * Great 
War’. Prance on the other hand, helpless since 
the ‘Franco-Prussian War’ and tom of Alsace 
and Lorraine by the ‘Treaty of Frankfort’ (Vide 
Bk. IV. Ch. III.), did not believe the pacific 
intentions of the ‘Triple Alliance* and looked at 
it With g^ve concern. Taking advantage of 
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the coolness between Russia and Germany,, she* Th? 

cautiously *soug?it the friendship of *the former 

and * succeeded in enteriflg' into the * Dual France 

Alliance' ^ith'Czar Nicholas II (1894) * This 

alliance henceforth served as a counter-weight 

to the ‘Triple /PUiance*. These two great de- Sigaificance 

fensive alliances for maintaining the status quo 

on the contiq^nt determined the international ^ 

relations of the Europe till the outbreak of the 

*(ireat War" in 1914. 

The political combination of the Powers as Fffects 
represented in Euroi>e by the ‘Triple* and ‘Dual’ 

Alliances left England practically isolated, and Dual 
This position of isolation however was against Alliances 
her interests, specially in view of her commer- 
cial rivalry with Germany expressing itself at 
the close of the nineteenth and early in the 
twentieth century “in a struggle for markets, in 
colonial competitions, and in a striking develop- 
ment of naval power”. Sc% England f^t it 
necessary to enter into friendly understandings Origin 
with s<nnc of the powers, and sought to settle triple 
the long-continued- misunderstandings with Bn^te. 
Prance and Russia. In 1904, Great Britain 
entered into an entente cordiale with Prance, 
and in 1907 it was joined by Russia, thus de- 
veloping into the ‘Triple Entente' of Britain, 

Prance, and Russia. This ‘Entente* however 
was not an Alliance, but a mere diplomatic 
group that was expected to work in substantial Character- 
harmony in regard to certain measures and ^ 
problems. There was no understanding pf any Entente, 
kind whatsoever between Great Britain and 
Prance or Russia to lend support, in times of war, 
and when the 'Great War' broke out in 1914 
Great Britain was free to act according to her 
interests. 
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Pisruption of the Ottoman Empire : 

We have noticed that ‘*the 'i'reaty of !^erlin 
was a^ compromise, * and like all compromises, 
pregnant with future troubles.” T^he Eastern 
Question, which was still an open one, “entered 
upon a new and startling phase” early in the 
twentieth century. In July 1908, the *Young 
Turks', a revolutionary, constitutional party, 
weaving a conspiracy in silence and drawing 
into it the Turkish army, effected a swift, sweep- 
ing and bloodless revolution in Turk^r, and 
forced Sultan Abdul Hamid II to grant a 
constitution. The event roused great enthusi- 
asm among multitudes within and without the 
Sultan’s empire, and the prospect of a reformed 
Turkey animated with new national spirit made 
the European powers watchful and attentive. 
The ‘Young Turks’ how’ever did not go further 
and make any attempt as expected to recover 
complete control pf the Balkan jxissessions 
already tom from her. 

Taking advantage of this weakness of the 
new government of Turkey, Austro-Hungaxy 
definitely annexed Bosnia and Herzegovina, the 
two provinces which she was authorised under 
the Treaty of Berlan to “occupy’ and administer 
only, and Bulgaria proclaimed her complete 
independence from Turkish suzerainty (Oct., 
1908). Thus the Treaty of Berlin was openly 
flouted, and these violent breaches of the treaty 
produced nothing but ineffective protests from 
England, France, and Russia. But while 
Germany and Italy lent their support to the 
action of Austria, Servia became highly indig- 
nant as her hopes of uniting the people of the 
Servian race residing also in Bosnia and Herze- 
goviha under Austrian banner was frustrated 
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and her e^pan|ion to the sea was^ prevented. 

The feeling of anger and indignation harboured 
by tfie Serviafuj against Au^ro-Hungaiy aygured 
ill for theTuture. 

In April however, the troops in Connter- 

Constantinople br^c into mutiny, denounced 
the ‘Young Tivks’ and demanded abolition of suppress^ 
the new constitution. But this counter-revolu- ^ 
tion was suppressed by the armie»of the ‘Young Tari^ 
Turks’ from Salonica, and Sultan Abdul 
Hamid II, who was supposed to be its organiser 
and inspirer, was deposed and taken as prisoner. 

The new Sultan, Mohammed V, fell in with the 
policy of the ‘Young Turks* who were again in 
tx>wer. From the very beginning however the 
‘Young Turks’ followed a policy of ‘Turkifica- The ^ 
tion’ and began to oppress the subject races of pSi^******^ 
the Empire. They intended to subordinate Hie of the 
various races living within the Empire to their 
own race and to suppress by force all religious 
privileges enjoyed by them. Their gross mis- 
rule in Macedonia and the senseless policy of 
persecution in Albania jiroduced wic^^spread 
disaffection. Taking advantage of the popular 
feelings against Turkey, Italy seized Tripoli Italy 
and forced Turkey to reliquish it (19x2). The 2 F* 2 ^i 
dismemberment of the Turkish Empire began in * 

rapid strides, and a serious blow came from the 
Balkan states. 

The Balkan Ware, (1912-13) : 

The cruel persecution of the Christians of 
Macedonia by the government of the ‘Young 
Turks’ led to the formation of a secret “Balkan Ponnatfoa 
I«eague’’ between Greece, Bulgaria, Montenegro 
and Servia as many of the sufferers were their i^eagne. 
own* countrymen. These members of the 
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Balkan L,eaguc,' in spite of differences among 
them, were now united in ^heir desire to 
libcra\L‘ their brothers in Macedonia from the 
hated Turkish rule. In Ocf., *1912, they 
declared war ugaiiLSt Turkov. The Greeks 
pushed into Macedonia, gaiifod several victories 
ami entered iiit<) Saloiiica. The Servians de- 
feated the Turks at and captured 

Monastir. ,T,he Biilg.arians won a brilliant 
victorj' at Lulc Iiutf(as and advanced ui> to the 
Chataldja line of fortifications. In cour.se of 
six weeks the collai)Se of the Turkish power 
was nearly coin])lete, and the Turkish iK).sses- 
sions in Europe shrank to Constantinople 
and the twenty-five miles west to the Chataldja 
fortifications. At this ]X)int attemjjls were made 
bv the Great Powers to make peace, but 
Bulgaria demanded of the Turks the surrender 
of Adrianople and so the war cfmtimicd. With 
the fall of Adrianople aiul Scutari (March- 
April, IQ13), the Turks were comix:lled to 
accept peace. By the Treaty of London (May, 
1913), Turkey was allowed to retain Constanti- 
nople with just enough territory round atx>ut to 
protect it, and out of the territory now relin- 
quished by the Turks a new independent state 
bf Albania was created. England abamloned 
her forjner policy of maintaining the integrity 
of the Ottoman Empire and adopted a new 
policy as pronounced by Sir Edward Grey that 
‘no one would be disposed to dispute the right 
of the Balkan states to formulate, when they 
pleased, the terms upon which they would be 
disposed to conclude peace.’ 

The Treaty of Tendon however did not last 
l<jng, and a new and fearful struggle broke out 
again in the Balkans. The creation of the new 
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state of Albania on the Adriatic coast prevented Frebh war 
Servia froin h&vinK access to the Adriatic sea, in the 
whfth was ^^iust the fnterests of ^ustria. • 

Servia tfl&efwe sought for compensation in 
territories in Macedonia, which was opposed by 
the Bulgarians * who wanted to amiex them. 

The old animosity of these two countries for*- 
each other ^med up again, aud Bulgaria Bulgaria^' 
suddenly and treacherously attacked both 
Servia and Greece. This action of Bulgaria and • 
roused the other Balkan states against her. Oreece. 
Roumauia and Montenegro declared war, and 
the Turks, h tiding a chance to recover some of 
the territories recently lost, joined the allies. 

The Bulgarians were beaten again and again 
and begged for terms. By the T reaty of 
liucharest (191.^), Serria and Greece, with Treaty _€rf 
enlarged Ixinlers, became important powers ; Bncliarist 
Turkey recovered a large area including Adri- 
anople ; Konmania got additions to her 
Ixnindarics on the side of Bulgaria which paid 
the penalty for her arrogance by considerable 
loss of territories. The treaty however did not 
give Servia the desired outlet to the sea, nor did 
Ikisnia and Herzegovina where millions of Signifi- 
Servian race still lived under Austrian rule came 
to her. The Balkan Wars 7 i<ere thus the />rc- Wars. 
hide to the 'Great War' of 1914. 
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The Great V/ar. 

Origin of the War : 

The Balkan settlement as effected by the 
'Treaty of Bucharest’ at the close of the Balkan 
Wars in 1913 did not satisfy Austria and 
Germany. Austria considered Servia as her 
chief enemy, and her annexation of Bosnia and 
Hcrzcf^ovina in ic)o8 in distinct violation of the 
previous ‘Treaty of Berlin’ and her active part 
in the creation of the artificial state of Albania 
(Vide Bk. V. Ch. I.) were all meant to prevent 
Servia from getting an access to the Adriatic, 
because an independent Servia with her 
territory enlarged and prestige heightened 
might attract to herself the millions of Servs 
living under Austrian rule. Moreover Austria 
believed that Servia would be the pawn of 
Russia, a great Slavonic power deeply interested 
in the fate of the Slav states in the Balkans, 
which would extend Russian influence on her 
southern borders and along the Adriatic. So 
there was plenty of bad blood between Austria 
and Servia ; and, even on the day before the 
'Treaty of Bucharest’ was formally signed 
Austria had designed to attack Servia, but was 
prevented by her ally Italy. Germany was also 
far from pleased at the outcome of events in the 
Balkans as she considered that the collapse of 
Turkey was a blow to herself, and began to 
extraordinarily increase her army and armar 
ments in order to be prepared for the war. Thus. 
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Austria an^ Ge|inaiiy willed that the^war dwold 
comg and tocdc nnscrupuloi^ advantage of situa- 
tion in thgj^ians to bring it about. 

In 1914 the&3 took place an incident which Immediate 
served as an ezoui^ for Austria to declare war. 

Archduke Prancas Ferdinand, the nephew of * 
the Emperor of Austria and heir to the Austrian 
throne, was ^vith his wife assassinated on Murder 
June 28 in the streets of Serajevo; the capital of ^nSduke 
Bosnia. This infamous deed was perpetrated of Austria 
by some natives of Bosnia who were Austrian at Serajevo. 
subjects but Servians by race. The event 
roused intense indignation in the minds of the 
Austrians who declared the Servians as a Responsi- 
' ‘nation of assassins,” and the Austrian govern- of 
ment suspecting the complicity of Servia in this 
dastardly affair demanded of her redress in a affair, 
despatch of violent character and required the 
acceptance of it in its entirely within forty-eight ultimatum, 
horns. The despatch, dictatorial in its demands 
and imposing humiliating conditions, was in 
itself an ultimatiun as it allowed no tim e for 
investigation of the charges or discussion of the 
demands. Efforts were made by En£^an 4 « 

Prancp and Russia to induce Austria to extend 
the time-limit, but in vain. Th^ then tumsd Refnaal 
to Servia tuging her, in the interests of Europe ^ 
in general, to give a reply as conciliatory as^» ”^ 
possible ; and Servia accordingly yl^ded in her limit as 
reply to the greater part of Austria’s demands 
and offered, in case Austria wa& not satisfied, to Bowers, 
refer the question to the Hague Tribunal or to 
a conference of the Great Powers. Austria Austri an 
however inunediately rejected the Servisis reply 
and began to mobilize her troops- On July sStii upon 
Austria began the war upon Servia. Servia. 

The rejection of Servian zefily to tike ulti- 
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matum by .Austria necessarily drew Russia, the 
protector of the ^vonic interests in, the 
Balkans, into the conflict. She shqyred hexs^ 
ready to defend Servia. Germahy at once de- 
clared her determination to support Austria, as 
she so long asserted that thS question at issue 
concerned Austria and Servia only and that no 
outside Power had the right to intervene. A 
further proposal by England to adjust the difiS- 
culties between Austria, Servia and Russia at a 
Conference in London by the Great Powers not 
directly concerned, viz., Germany, France, 
England and Italy, was also declined by 
Germany, her object being to precipitate a 
general European war, owing to the obligations 
of the 'Triple’ and 'Dual’ Alliances, which 
"might enable her to make a bid for the domi- 
nation of the world.’’ On July 31 , Germany 
sent an ultimatum to Russia to demobilize her 
army within twelve hours, and Russia not reply- 
ing to it Germany declared war against her on 
Aug. I. Germany’s action meant war with 
France ^as wdl, as France could not refuse to 
abide by her alliance (the 'Dual Alliance*) with 
Rusria. Italy however declared that she was 
not bound to support her allies of the 'Triple 
Alliance* in a war whicdi was aggresrive on their 
side, and remained neutral for some time. 

The Combatant States and their 
Interests : 


Much more than three-quarters of the land 
Two surface of the earth was engaged in the war, 

and the number of the combatant states were 
too miny. These states may be conveniently 
states. 61assifi^ into two groups, viz., the 'Central 
Powers* and the 'Allies*. 

To begin vdth, tiie 'Central Powers* include^ 
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Austxia-Htmgaly and Germany, tlie former or The 
whAm hoped, ano doubt, t# extend farther 
wards her^:(l^|rol of the Balkan states u^le the and **«««■ 
latter fougrht for colonial expansion, “her Pan- ohjecto. 
K^erman theory ,*a^ world-wide Teuton Empire on 
which German culture might be impressed.** 

Turk^ whose continued existence as a Euro- 
pean power ^uid long been trembling in the 
balance, threw in her lot with ttfem (Nov. 19x4) 
as the last chance of recovery of her position. 

Bulgaria joined the same side (Oct., 1915) 
actuated by her long-standing ambition to 
recover the Macedonian provinces, and her 
entry “linked the Central powers with Turkey, 
completing the 'corridor* to the East, to Asia**. 

These four states found no further combatants 
on their side till the end of the war. 

But on the ade of the 'Allies* there were The 
adhesions until near the end. Servia and Bel- 
gium fought for their bare existence. Russia lespective 
came to protect her interests in the Balkans as interests, 
well as to safeguard her Poliidi territary foom 
Germany and, when Turk^ entered the lists, 
to realise her dream of the mastery of the 
Bo^horus and access to the open sea. Prance 
joined with the hope of revenge for the loss of 
Alsace and Lorraine (Vide Bk. IV, Ch. IV). 

England did not fight to gain anything, but to 
save Belgium from German militarism and to 
portect her own sovereignty over the seas on 
which the safety of herself and her colonies 
depended. Montenegro jtfined out of her racial 
sympathy with the Servians, and Japan out of 
her loyalty to her alliance with Great Britain 
and her desire to secure tiie “peace of tiie Par 
East*’ (Aug., T914). Italy remained neutral for 
-a lojig time, but out of widespread popular 
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demand to*" repover her IrredetAa'* , 

* ‘Unredeemed Italy -the distric*a of Trento 
on the* ninth, and Trieste and^'^fstria on the 
north-east which went to Austria since 1815 — 
she joined the allies in May,. 1915. Roumania 
.coveted Transylvania inhabited by a people of 
half-Latitt race and q>cech and declared war on 
Austria (Augr., 1916), but she collapsed speedily. 
Greece, though wavered for some time, joined 
the Allies and Portugal also came to their side. 

The only state that was free to act for herself 
was England. She was not controlled by 
any entangling alliance like the ‘Triple’ 
and ‘Dual’ Alliances which rested on definite 
treaties, though her relations with France 
and Russia as established by the ‘Triple 
Entente’ did not bind her by understanding 
of any kind with regard to any European 
policy or contingency. As a Exnopcan power 
and as a great imperial colonial state, she how- 
ever tried her best to avert the war though she 
failed, ^ut when Prance became involved in 
the war, she found that it was certainly not lot 
her interest that that country should be con- 
quered by Germany. Her participation in the 
war was however rendered inevitable in order to 
protect the neutrality of Belgium which had been 
guarantee^ even by Gcaipany herself in 1839. 
Germany demanded of Belgium to allow the 
German artnies to erpas her territory in order 
“to advance into France by the quickest and 
eawest nmy”, and treated the law of nations as 
mere ‘*aenips of paper.” Qannan Chancellor, 
BcnflkinBlbJHolhfBg, dedafed ‘*nece8sity knows 
no lam”. Bagkind, being vitally interested in 
the in de pende aage of Bdlgfum and because of her 
exptinit fmaty obligations wkh' her, declared 
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war against Gennanj on August 4, 19x4. Mir. 

Asquith* ,Pri]:^ Minister oi Great ^xitaixiy pxo- 
(daipied : **We shall not sheathe the sword War 

which wp^Jiawf not lightl^ drawn until Belgium 
recovers in f ml measure all ahd more than all Britain, 
that she has ^crificed, until France is ade- 
quately secured Kgainst the menace of aggies- " 

^on, until the rights of. the smaller nationalities 
of Europe «re placed upon an unassailable 
foundation, and tmtil the militaty domination 
of Prussia is wholly and finally destroybd.** 

Thus between July 23 and Aug. 4, 1914, All 
seven nations of Europe, five great vis., Austria- Boro^, 
Hungary, Russia, Germany, Prance, and Eng- ^ 
land, two small viz., Servia and Belgium had indtuiit^ 
passed from a state of peace to one of war. 

Other states were gnradually drawn into theooloniea 
conflict. And at the end of the war the only 
European states that remained neutral were: ^ well as 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Holland and Spain. Budia 
Even the most distant parts of the World indud- ^ 

ing the colonies of Great Britain and France in 
Africa and Asia became involved in the contest. 

T/oyal India gave her cordial suppbrt to the 
allied cause from the first year of the war. The 
last stage of the war saw the United States and 
South America drawn into the whirlpool on 
the side of the Allies (April, X917) The object Why ^ 
of United States for entering tiie war, as stated 
by President Wllson was **to vindicate the Allies? 
principles of peace and justice in the life of the 
world, as against selfish and autocratic power** 
and **to make the world safe for democracy.** 

Prograis 6f the War : 

The Weetem FroM : 

On Aug 3, 19x4, the German army tmder ^ 

von ICluck crossed the Belgian firotltier, Tesc^Ved 
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xo get to Paris by the shentest route. Liege 
field* out u few days, but forced to- 
surrender by acts of crusty %nd violcjice. 
Namur, next stood the way owUStinvaders, 
and here the British and the French army came 
to assist the Bdgians. But Npmur fell with 
disappointing rapidity, the Fi^ch were heavily 
'defeated at Charleroi, . and the Knglidi army 
escaped with difficulty from an erctrling move- 
ment by a rapid retreat frmn Mans. City after 
city in northern France now fell before the 
invaders who reached within twelve miles of 
Paris. The fall of the city being apprehended, 
the seat of the French government was removed 
to Bourdeaux. It seemed to bw the darkest 
hour for the allies, but suddenly came a decisive 
reversal of fortune. Through the organising 
capacity of the French commander. General 
Joffre, the German army exposed to a flank 
attack in the battle of the Marne, was forced to 
retreat (S^t., 19x4). It was one of the decisive 
battles of the world, and it saved France, nay 
all Europe. But the Germans, crossing the 
river Aisne, pitted up a strong position on its 
north bank and began the warfare bnm the 
'trenches’. Soon on both sides numerous 
'trenches’ were dug stretching from the sea to 
the Alps, and the armies carried on their war 
operations for the next four years from those 
'positions’. 


The Germans were, now in possession of a 
large area in north-eastern France and of nearly 
ConqnMt all of Belgium. From the moment thqr stepped 
Belgian tenit^, th^ committed all sorts 
' of atrocities. Their troops carried on cons- 
cienedess but ^stematic .{Milages, sacked the 
‘ cathedrals and public buildings, destroyed the 
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historic cities, their works of art and montt^^™^ 
ments, burnt dfwn the ancient Librwy and* the 
temous UniverMty of Louv§in,exacted barbarous 
mr-taxesiaasidrplundered the last penny and the 
last horse of &c peasant, bombarded the un- 
defended towns ai]|^ hospitals, fired the villages, 
poisoned the welk, and above all ruthlessly 
murdered great numbers of civilians, men, 
women and liftle children, in cold blood or sub- 
jected them to treatments worse than death : 

'German Fury* indeed ! King George V of 
England spoke of it as **shamdess holocaust lit 
up by blind barbarian vengeance’*. 

Meanwhile another aspect of the war was 
being played upon the high seas. The British 
won a naval victory near Heligoland in the 
North Sea and subsequently crushed a Goman 
fleet off the Falkland Islands. These events • 

shattered the German hopes of harrying the com- control 
merce of the allies, and bottled up the main®”^***® 
German fleet in the Kiel Canal, Individual 
German cruisers, like the *Emden*, went out 
however from time to time to do damage to the 
allied shipping, but the submarine danger was 
not yet serious. The German fleet however did 
not make its greatest effort till May. xgifl, when 
it sailed out of the Kiel Canal and came into an 
engagement with the advance guard of the 
Briti^ fleet under Admiral Beattv off Jutland. 

With the appearance of the main British fleet 
under Admiral Jellicoe, tire Germans fled with 
all speed. Thus the battle confirmed the British 
command of the North Sea, and henceforth the 
Germans relied entirely on their submarines. 

The Allies however were making re- 
peated attempts since 19x5 to break 
through the German line on the Western 
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^JPront. At the battle of Neuve Chapelle 
(Macch, 19^5)1 the English arm« under Sir John 
French could gain v^pry little, though the rasu> 
aides lOn both sides were heavadb»than in the 
battle of Waterloo. In April 1915, the Germans 
commenced fheir second attack* on Ypres, their 
first attack there being repulsed in Oct., 1914. 
Now they used the poison gas for the first time, 
and the British line had to be Withdrawn and 
shortened. The British forces under Sir 
Douglas Haig however took the offensive here 
from July to November, 1917, and as the result 
of the third battle of Ypres they were able to 
gain ground as far as the Paschendcle ridge 
though at a terrible cost. 

Another great centre of attack was at Arras 
where took place the great Franco-British 
offensive on the banks of the Somme (July, 
1916). Here the English under General Haig 
and the French under Marshal Foch met the 
Germans under von Hindenburg who had 
arrived from the Eastern front achieving gjeat 
successes there. After a long fighting the 
Gmman'line was pushed back to considerable 
distance, and the powerful armoured motor cars 
or the "tanks'* introduced by the British played 
havocs on the German army. The battle had 
the effect of relieving the pressure on the French 
at Verdun, another impentant centre of opera- 
tions. 

Th«'e was also much fighting round Reims 
which was held with a strong grip the 
French, though the city was cruelly shell^ and 
its great cathedral, a master-piece of Gothic 
architecture, was deplorably damaged. 

The Germans however made their most de- 
termined effort under their Crown Prince at 
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Verdun which commanded one of the chief> 
routes to JPari|. Several ‘batUes* ,took place 
herca between .February ^9x6 and September 
1917. It*.«BB^rcd sometimes that the» place 
must fall, but xhe heroism of the French saved save^ 
the situations. (Though the French line had to 
be drawn in from time to time by a series of 
remarkable assaults, the French were able to* 
recover the pentions they had lost. 

The ffencral result of the figThtings till the 
earlier part of the year 1917 being on the whole German 
unfavourable to the Germans, they realreated 
with ‘strategic’ skill to the Hindenburg Itne** Hindenbntg 
which embarassed the operations of the Allies. 1 ^- 
The submarine policy as proclaimed by the 
Germans and the sinking of the largest trans- 
Atlantic British liner, the 'Lusitania/ with more 
than hundred American subjects on the board, 
had already roused the indignation of the 
Americans, and when the Germans embarked 
on a submarine campaign a^nst vessels, 
whether naval or commercial of siu st&tes enemy America 
and neutral alike, the government of the United ®he*TOr*** 
States of America declared war ufton them 1917. 

(April, 1917) and assisted the Allies by sending 
troops on the western front. 

The Eastern Front : 

The Russians, mobilizing their forces rapidly 
in the East, invaded Eastern Prussia about the Russian 
middle of August in 1914 and capttued some 
small towns. The Germans however withdraw- Prmia. 
ing part of their troops from the Western Front 
opposed the Russians. Their army tmder Their early 
von Hindenburg disastrously defeated a 
Russian army at Tannenburg (Aug., 1914). 

The Russians however were more successful ^ 

against Austria, as they entering into the 
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{Austrian province of Galicia captured Lemberg 
and 'farosla^ and began the siepe o£ Przemysl 
which surrendered ,in March (J915. It «was 
hoped 3hat the Russians would passage 

of the Carpathians and invade Hungary ; but 
a few months later, the Austrian forces, re- 
organised by the Germans, not only comi>clled 
* the Russians to withdraw from all their con- 
quests in Galicia, but also entereir the Russian 
soil. Meanwhile, the Germans prepared for a 
heavy assault, and their armies under the com- 
mand of von Mackensen and von Hindenbuxg 
began to converge on Warsaw which soon fell 
into their hands. The Russian armies under 
the Grand Duke Nicholas effected an orderly 
retreat, and before the approach of 
winter Poland, Lithuania, and Courland 
fell into the hands of the Germans. 
With ranks refilled and reorganised, the 
Russians under Brusiloff once again began a 
great offensive against the Austrians in Volhynia 
and the Bhkovina. The campaign lasted from 
June to October, iqi6 ; the Bukovina was con- 
quered afid large numbers were made prisoners. 
Roumania also joined the allies (Aug. 1916), 
and a great victory seemed assured with her 
invasion of Transylvania. But two large 
Austro-German armies tmder the command of 
Palkenhajm and Mackensen drove back the 
Roumanian forces, occupied Bucharest and 
conquered Roumania. 

Meanwhile no great progress could be made 

the Russian general Brusiloff and his acti- 
vities gradually wore down and stopped. 
Already Lord Kitchener, the organiser of the 
British armies, while on his road to Russia for 
directing tiie operations on the east, nad been 
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drowned (June, 19x6), and the autocratic gov- 

ernment of ^he Czar became discredited at home revolution, 
on account of me stoppage of BrusAoff*s cam- 
paign. Tbi^Jimding memSers of the *J^uma' 
demanded a risponsible ministry and radical 
changes in the % government. An acute food 
crisis developed, the workingmen went on strike 
in Petrograd and Moscow, and the soldiers 
refused to open fire on the mob when ordered 
to do so. Czar Nicholas U .dissolved the 
*Dutna\ but it refused to be dissolved. The 
‘Duma* now effected a coup d*4tai, and the ... . 

Czar was asked to abdicate which he did (March, rw 
1917). Thus ended the reign of Czar JVtcko- Nicholas II, 
las II, the last of the Romanoffs, who was 
now taken away to an obscure and terrible 
fate in Siberia. The task of creating a new 
government in Russia became extremely diffi- 
cult, as the extreme Socialists became active, 
and began to organise ‘Soviets* or councils of 
workingmen and soldiers. The Petrograd 
Council or ‘Soviet' began to oppose the provi- 
sional government set. up by the 'Duma*. Russia 
relapsed into anarchy, and "the breakdown of 
discipline in the army continued to increase 
portentoudy". The provisional government 
was at last overthrown by the ‘Bolsheviki' of 
Petrograd under the leadership of Denine and 
Trotzky who "repudiated the idea of an equal seize power 
democracy and declared for the establishment of ^d e^r 
the dictatorship of the proletariate or the poorest flie” 
classes to the entire exclusion frmn power of all Anstro- 
others**. (Nov., 1917). The war had no mean- G«™*«®** 
ing with the new government, as "Germany 
was not more disliked as a state and government 
than France, England or America.** The *BoU 
sheviki' immediately staited peace negotiations 
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with the Germans, and they signed the ignomi> 
nious Treaty of BresULAtovsk^ (March, 1918) 
whereby Russia had, to cede large territorigp and 
to p^y large money indemnitois,.^' 'Germany 
had thus thrown down the whole barrier that 
shut her in upon the Bast** 

The Balkan Front : 

The two expeditions that were sent out by 
Austria against the Servians iti the year 1914 
were driven tout with immense loss. When 
Turkey entered into the war on behalf of the 
Central Powers, the Allies sought to force the 
passage of the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus 
in order to secure a connection with Russia 
through the Black Sea. An allied Anglo- 
French army, reinforced by colonial troops from 
Australia and Newzealand called “Anzacs**, 
landed in Gallipoli in April, 1915, but was 
opposed by the Turks under the command of a 
German general all through the year till it was 
withdrawn (Dec., 1915). Before that however 
the Austrians under the guidance of Mackensen 
sent a third expedition against Servia, took 
Monasttr, and almost reduced the little kingdom. 
Bulgaria, which had entered the war on behalf 
of the Central Powers in the meantime, also 
attacked Servia from the south. An allied force 
was landed at Salonika in Greece, in ordo* to 
help the Servians, but was unsuccessful. The 
Bulgarians committed horrible atrocities on the 
civil population of Servia, and Servia was com- 


Montetiegro pletely crushed. The Austro-Germans followed 
up their conquest by over-running Montenegro 


(Jan., 19x6). The same year Roumania entered 
tile war on behalf of the allies, but two Austro- 
Germail armies under Palkenhayn and Macken- 
sen cohquered the southern pail of the kingdom 
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and entered, fittcitaref t (Dec., 1916). An iq^- t^ouqmst df 
nal i^fvolution tpok place in Bulgaria in 1917 ; Romania, 
and when IhfipiMlied forces 8n the Salonic^frcmt Fall of 
attacked the G^man and Bulgcarian armies with Ri^saria, 
vehemence, Bulfaria was forced to surrender ' 
unconditionally (Sept., 1918). 

TA0 Italian Front 

A notable ^vent during the second year of Italy 
the war was the entry of Italy into it on the side e^ers the 
of the Allies. As a member of the ‘Triple 
Alliance* when she had been asked by her allies 
viz., Austria and Germany, to cooperate with 
them, she declined on the ground that she was 
obliged to aid them only if they were attacked 
and not in a ca.se when they had begun the war. 

So Italy remained neutral till the wide^rcad 
demand of her people for supporting the just 
cause of the Allies led her to formally declare 
hostilities against Austria, Germany, Turk^ 
and Bulgaria (May, 19x5). Italian troops Italian 
attacked the Austrians both in the TrerUino and 
oil the eastern frontier towards Trieste. Fight- 
ing went on at great height, and there were 
fluctuations of victory and defeat though the 
advantage lay with the Italians. During 1916, 
the Austrians however pressed the Italians hard 
through the Trentino, but were driven back. 

Shortly after, the Italians gained a great victory 
by the capture of Gorizia which brought them 
to within thirteen miles of coveted Trieste. In 
the summer of 19x7 they carried on a very suc- 
cessful offensive and occupied a part eff the 
Bainsizza plateau. But with the collapse of 
Russia, the Germans were able to send large 
bodies of troops to assist Austria, and the rtanAw 
Austro-German army defeated the Italians at 
Caporetto, took large nundicis of prisoners and 
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poured down into the plain, above Venetia. 
There the* invasion^ was halted^ and with the 
arrival of the Fren6)& and £nglr^-.trpops in aid 
of Italy the Italian line was retftored. 

The Turkimh Front : 

Turkey being a military autocracy became 
the willing and eager tool of Germany, and after 
the outbreak of the war pcrmittra two German 
cruisers, he Goeben and Breslau, to ener the 
Bosphorus and then to sail into the Black Sea 
and bombard the Russian ports. Russia there- 
fore declared war against her and England and 
Prance also did the same (Nov. 1914). For 
Germany, the Turkish lands opened a road for 
attacking the British power in Egypt and India, 
and a railway was planned and largely cons- 
tructed from Constantinople to the Persian Gulf. 
An immediate consequence of the declaration of 
war was the dethronement of the Khedive of 
Egypt who was plotting with the Sultan against 
the British, and the establishment of a British 
'protectorate' there with the uncle of the de- 
posed Khedive as the 'Sultan* of Egs^t. A 
Turkish attack on Egypt in 1915 failed. 

An expedition was sent to Mesopotamia by 
the British government in India in the first year 
of the war, which took Basra, a town cm the 
head of the Perrian Gulf. Early in 1915, the 
Indian troops under General Townsend gamed 
b^iant victories and approached Bagdad, but 
towards the end of the year they had to retreat 
to Kui-el^Amra where they were blockaded by 
the Turks. In April, 1916, General Townsend 
was forced to surrender there. General Maude 
with S' larger army however marched up the 
Tigris (Jan., 19x7), and achieved several vic- 
t^qries. Kut was. ret^en and even Bagdad fell. 
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Towards the close of the year, another Bptislt 
armj^ un^er general AUenby advanced into 
Palestine^ to.3 <peguard Kdlfland’s control over 
the SuezT^analand Egypt, and it took Beirsheba Captme of 
and entered Je^sedem in triumph. The power Jemsalein. 
of Turkey was fhus clearly broken in those 
regions. 

The Great German Offenswe and ite 
Faibxre : 

With the conclu.sion of the ‘Treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk’ between Russia and Germany, vast 
German arimes were released from the l^stem 
Front for use in the West. Germany now put 
forth all her strength to capture Paris and to Gennan 
force her way to Calais before America could 
land her troops in France to assist the Allies. ' 

The first blow from the Germans fell near St. 

Quentin (March, 1918) where the British Fifth 
Army suffered heavily. Shortly the Germans 
were within a few miles of Amiens, and Ypres 
again became the centre of a long and desperate sneoeMes. 
fight. At this critical moment the Allies, to 
achieve unity of command which was so longMaishal 
lacking, appointed the veteran French General, Podiaatiie 
Marshal Foch, as the Commander-in>Chief of 
the Allied armies <hi the Western Front. Vines the Allied 
held firm, but Bailleul fell. The German army, annies. 
having however suffered heavy losses, required 
reorganisation, and Eudendorff succeeded Hin- 
denburg in high command. Ludendorff launched 
a new attack upon the French army in the 
neighbourhood of Rheitns. Though Rheints 
held out as stoutly as Ypres, the Germans ad- 
vanced rapidly far down towards the Mkme and Para 
arrived within forty miles of Paris which came 
to be bombarded with long-range can<M»-*-**tlie ^ntutn. 
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bisT .Berthas*' — ^for a considerable period. Nearly 
all the Allied gains achieved on banks of the 
Somme were lost. 

Large numbers of American Aroops however 
landed in Prance at the nie'e of time, and 
Marshal Foch now struck a blow which freed 
Paris from danger. He began the offensive 
attacking the enemy on the flemk from the 
Marne to the. river Aiaie (July, ig tS). The 
German line began to give way till it was forced 
to withdraw the troops which had crossed the 
Marne. The second battle of the Marne being 
thus oveT, the Allied troops began to strike 
again and again at their enemies till they were 
compelled to retire on the famous ‘Hindenburg 
Line’. Here the most decisive battle of the war 
was fought, and the Germans were driven back 
to their own territory (Scpt.-Oct., 19x8). 

Meanwhile, mome-iitous events were occuring 
in the other theatres of war. The Allied forces 
on the Salonica Front attacked the Bulgarians 
with such vehemence that they were forced to 
surrender unconditionally and to sign an armis- 
tice (Sept., 19x8). Italy also assumed the 
offensive against the Austrians and fully re- 
paired her ^Usaster of 'Caporetto* : the Austrians 
were comp^ed to withdraw towards their own 
country (June-Oct., 1918). Turkey also, being 
defeated successivley by the British and Indian 
troops under General Allenby in Palestine and 
Mesopotamia and being cut from Germany 
for the surrender of Bulgaria, agreed to an 
armistice on terms that amounted to uncondi- 
tional surrender (Oct., 19x8). Austria also fol- 
lowed her example immediately after, hoivlng 
received a crushing defeat in the hands of Itidy 
fNov., 19x8). 
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Germany, thus deserted hs^ all her partners 
in the war,*m8^ a frantic ^ort fO!r»i>eaoe \ip- Germany 
pealiftg to Wilson^f the United States 

of America ^flr brings about a peace conference. ^ 

The Allies comnunicated throu£:h Marshal Foch 
the terms on whrol^ armistice could be granted. 
Meanwhile revolutions had begun in Austria- 
Hungary and Germany. The Czecho-Slovaks 
and Hungarians declared their independence and 
prcx>ared to be republics. Vienna fell into the 
hands of the Socialists, and it was rumoured 
that Bmperor Karl had abdicated and fled. 

Kaiser William II of Germany also abdicated 
and fled for refuge to Holland (Nov. g, 1918), Germany, 
and his son, the Crown Prince Prederiek William abdtea- 
renounced his rights to the throne. The kust of 
the Hohenzollcms thus made his sorry exit from W illiam tt, 
the throne of Germany, having plunged the 
world into turmoils and tribulations which man- 
kind would not forget for decades to come. A 
republican government was set up in Germany 
with Kb^t, a Socialist, as Chancellm', and the 
new government accepted the terms of armistice 
including the humiliating condition of imme- The 
diate surrender of the German fleet (Nov. 11, Annistio^ 
1Q18). The war was thus over, and the im- ' 

portant task of making the peace remained. 

Making of the Peace : 

The first session of the Peace Conference was The Peace 
held at Paris on January 18, 1919 to settle the 
niunber of the representatives that each state 
should have at the conference, and it was 
decided that there ' should be about seventy 
members out of which the United States, Great 
Britain, France, Italy and Japan were to have 
five delegates apiece and the British Domidioiia 
and India were also to be reprcsmited hy two 

a6. 
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.delegates each. Fotir personalities dominated 
the'^peace < negotiations : The Amcdcan Presi- 
dent Woodrow WJIson, the Italian Minister 
Orlando, and the English an^'^ench Prime 
Ministers, Lloyd George and ^emenceau, the 
last of whom was chosen tp 'preside over the 
conference. No representative of the Central 
Powers was admitted to the conference, but the 
decisions of the allied representafiVes were com- 
municated first to the German representatives 
and then to those of the other enemy powers. 
President Wilson had already laid down his 
famous ^"Fourteen points" as the basis of a 
peace that might be accepted by the allies, in- 
cluding the establishment of a Xcague of 
Nations* in order to promote international co- 
operation and to achieve international peace and 
security in the future. After discussion of these 
principles, the following settlement was arrived 
at, and the Treaty of Versailles was signed on 
June 28, 1919: 

(1) A ‘League of Nations* was to be estab- 
lished ^th its seat at Geneva, and any state, 
dominion or colony might be admitted into the 
League with the consent of two-thirds of the 
Assembly of the League. The members arc 
pledged to submit matters of dispute to arbi- 
tration, and a permanent court of International 
Justice was to be established. 

(2) The boundary between France and 
Germany was to be as in July, 1870. The coal- 
mines in the Soar Basin were to be ceded to 
France in full sovereignty. Alsace and Lor- 
raine were to be ceded to France free of all 
reqtonsibilities for German debt and payment 
for Gcorman buildings, &c. Germany was to 
cede Bupen and Malmedy to Bdgium. Lux- 
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cmbux^ ceased to be a member of the Germatf 
2k}llverein9 The 'whole of 'the westJtMUik df the 
Rhitie was to<feemain teniporarily in the hands 
of the Allies uis security for the fulfilment of 
the provisionsvf the treaty, while on the east 
bank Oermany*s|^ould not maintain any forti- 
fications or armed forces 'within fifty kilometre^ 
of the river. On the east, Germany was to 
cede Posen Poland, and Dantzigr was to be 
a free city. 

(3) Outside Kurope, Germany renounced all 
rights, titles, and privileges alike in territory 
formerly her own and in the territo^ of the 
Allied Powers to those Powers collectively and 
undertook to accept the arrangements they 
might devise. In China, she was to forfeit all 
interest in the Boxer indenmities and her port 
concessions. In Morocco she forfeited all privi- 
leges, and in West Africa she was to indemnify 
Prance for the wrongs done before the war. 

(4) Germany's army was limited to one lac, 
and her navy to a »nall fleet of eighteen vessels 
of different types. Submarines were %icxt to be 
maintained and Air Force was not to be kept 
by her after October, 1919. 

(5) Germany was compelled to accept the 
responsibility for causing all the loss and 
damages ; but as her resources were considered 
by the Allies as inadequate to make complete 
reparation, she was to pay compensation to 
civilians under seven heads, to pay at once 
Belgium's war-debts from the Allies, and within 
two years to pay to the Allies one thousand 
million pounds sterling in either gold, goods, 
ships or other spemfic forms of payment, 
P'urther, an Inter-Allied Reparatiem commission 
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was to infonn Germany of her total obligation 
to pay ^ 

(6) Poland was to be restordd as an tgde- 
pendenj state Cre^no-SlovakiajVQD^ting of 
former Bohemia and Mwavim and Jugo- 
slavia cmnpnsing Scrvia and Montenegro as 
well as Austro-Hunganan terntories where the 
'Slavonic populations resided came to be recog- 
nised as independent states Syrm came under 
French influence, while Mesopotamia and Pales- 
tine under British [But the fate of Constan- 
tinople remained unsettled, which left the way 
open for future troubles ending in the recent 
Treaty of Lausanne* (1923) ] 

The ‘Treatv of Versailles’ therefore with its 
preceding solemn covenant of the *I/eague of 
Nations’ roused passionate hopes in public mind 
for the future peace of Europe, nay of the world, 
and England played her part well in shaping 
the treaty so as to secure the cause of ‘Freedom’ 
in and outside Europe for. 


“Who Elves If Freedom Falls’ 
“Who Dies If England Dives’’’ 

— Kipung 



GSNSAtOGXCAi:, fTABisS 


1. Tile Empipe, 

The H of Hapalntfi a&4 

MuimiliMi I=-MAy of PerdinandBlsabella of 
( 1493 * 1519 ) { Bntsitady of Aiagoa | Castile. 


Archduke Philip = Joanna 


Catharine =Hemy Vm 
of pngland 


Clwrles V • Ferdinand I 

(Pmp. x 5 xg- 56 ; (Inherits Austria and 

also Kino of Spain) German possessions; 

I (1&S6^) 

PhBip n I 


Philip n _J 

(Kiuff of Spain and the I 

Netherlands only.) ManinUlian II (z 564 > 76 ) 


diatka 
of Styria 


Rudolph n 

( 1576 — 1612 ) 


Matliaiia 

( 1612 — 19 ) 


Fhrli 


Joseph I ( 1705 — ^iz) 


FhrdIhnnd II 

(1619—37) 

Ferdinand III 

J ( 1637 — 57) 

Leopeldl 

1 

Charles VI (z7Zi-^) 


Maria Theresa (rules Austria) 
m Franeis I of Lorraine 
I (x74S-^S) 


Joseph II ( 1765 — 90 ) 


LamoUn 

(Z761— 1805 : last of the. 
H<^ Roman Rmperocs) 
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^ //. Spain. 

1. Th« Hoyte of Haptbffpg (Spaoitlf>4ga^h. 



Arcbdiike Philip sjoatma Catharine 

J »Henry VUI 

I (England) 

Chdrlas 1 

(King of Spain, X5i6>56; 

Emperor as Charles V, 1519-56) 

PbiUpU 

(inherits Spain, the Netherlands 
and Italian provinces, 1556-98) 

Philip m ^(1598-1621) 


Anne Philip IV Maria 

Kl«oais XllI (1621-65) asEmperor 

of France | Ferdinand ni 


Maria TherjM Charlas II Maigaxet Theresa 

sLonis XlV (1665-1700 : last ssBmperor Leopold I. 

of France of the Spanish 

Hunse of Hapsbnxg.) 
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It, 5|Nnh.~(Contd.) 

9. The l^use of Bgtirhoa (Spanish Braaeh.) 

P)i)||ip V (Grand-soo <rf Ivonis XIV of Fiance) 

17 V)-- 




Ferdinand ^ 

(1746-59) 


Chailes lU 

(175^) 

Charles ZV 
(i788ji8o8) 


Ferdinand VII 

(1814-33) 

IsabaUa II 

(1833-68 : deposed) 

t Alfonso XU 

(1874-85) 

Alfonso XHI 

(1885—) 


Don Carlos 


• For fhe Flench Honae of Bouhons^ see Ihe next lUde. 
t From 1668-74 B rapid snccession of icvdlntianaiy gpvcm-* 
ments took place. 
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///. France. 

Thm Hon# of Boorboa ^nd Bourb<)iQ-Orleaai. 

Anthony = Jeanne Albert 


Duke of 
Bourbon 


Queen of 
Navarre 


Margaret of (i) = Henry IV = (2) Mane de Mcdici 
ValoiH (15^1610) 

(Sister of Henry 111) 


I • 

Loiiift Xltl 

(1610-43) 

I 


Kh/abetli 
-Philip I\ 
of Spain 


I 

Loma^ Duke 
of Burgundy 

Lotiia XV 

(171^-74) 

Louis the Dattphm** 


r 

Louis XIV 

(1643-171 S) 

Louis the Dauphin 


Henrietta 
Maria = 
Charles I 
of England 


I 

Philip V 
of Spain * 


IMiilip (D of Orleans) 

Philip the Regent 

Louis (D of Orleans) 

I.K>nis Philippe 

(D of Oi leans) 

I’hilippe ‘Pgalite* 

Louis Philippe 

('King of the French’) 


I I I 

r Louis XVI Louis XVU Charles X 

(1774-1793) (18x4-1824) (i 83|4-3 o) 

Charles Duke 
of Bern 

Henty Count 
of Chaxnbord 
(No issue) 


* For tiw Spoansh Bontbona, see the pnrkms Table 
t From Z79a>x8z4f the Frendi llevolntkm and the asc e nd e nc; 
«f Napaleon took place. 
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IV. PnMmia and Gmrmany^ 
t/U Hovme sd HoheiiBolleni* 


JoAsigismtmd 
Klector of Brandenbnre 
(acquired me Duchy of 
Prussia, i6z8) 


illi 


GtorSb William (1619-40) 

Frederick William 
the Great Blec!tor (1640-88) 

Frederick 1 , 

'King in Prussia* (1688-1713) 


Frederick II, 

The Great (1740-86) 


I 

Frederick Witliei 

(1840-61) 


j 

Aug^t William 
Fradorick William II (1786-97) 
Fnderiek WilBaL UI (1797^1840) 


> IV WaBam I (1861-88; becomes 

German Bmpetor 
in 9871). 


Frederick III (1888) 
William n (1888—19x8) 
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V, England, 

f 

The Hovtes of Tudor, S(oart and 



Dover. 


Hmnrr VII (1485*1309) 

- ■ 1 r 


Hmry VIII (1509-47) 


I 

Margaret 
>= James IV 
of Gotland 


(1553-58) 


Elisabeth 

(1558-1603) 


Evdaid VI 

(1547-53) 


James V (Scotland) 


Francis II (i)=Mai7 = (2) Heniy Stnart, 
of France I I^ira Damley 


Jamas I 

(1603-25 : King of 
united England 
and Scotland). 

I 


Cbarlas I (1625*49) 


Crhar/as U 
(1660*85) 


‘I 


11 

(1685*88) 


Mair 

•waumlll. 

Prince of Orange 
(1689-1702) 


Anna 

(1702-14) 


Elizabeth 

=Prederidc, 

I Elector Palatine 
S(4>hia 

Elector of Hanover 

I 

Gaorga 1 (17x4-27) 
Gaorna II (1727*60) 


lor^ : 

Frederi<de, Prince of Wales 
Gaorga III (1760-1820) 


I 

GamValV 

(1820-30) 


WUl^ IV 

(*830-37) 


I 

Edward 
Dnke of Kent. 

Vidaria (1837-1901) 

EdwarJ 


VII (190Z-Z0) 


V (1910—). 



QU£§TIONS toR EXERCISES. 

Introdoetion. 

1. Why is the capture of Constantiiiople by the Turks 
regarded as apeniug a new era in histoiy? Can you 
suggest any other dates from wlych Modem Europe may 
be said to ^ve begun? [C. U. 1916, Hon.] * 

2. Give a summary of the results of the fall of 
Constantinople. [C. U. x9xo, X912, Pass.] 

3. Distinguish the M^em frmn the Mediaeval History 
of Europe in regard to her political and social conditions. 
[C. U. 1917, Pass.] 

4. Explain the notable features that mark the transi- 
tioiv from the middle ages to the modem. [C. U. 1920, 
Pass.] 

5. Give some account of the influence of the great 

f eographical discoveries upon the European nations 
C. U. 191X, Hon.] 

6. Give some account of the geographical discoveries 
of the 15th and i6th centuries. [C. U. X923, Pass.] 

7. Estimate the results of tifie di^overy of America 
by Columbus. [C. U. 1921, Pass.] 

Book I. 

8. Give some account of the government and policy 
of Venice towards the close of the xsth Cmtury, and 
account for the decay and fall of the Republic. [C. U. 
X916, Hon.] 

9. How was the Republic of Venice in the Sixteenth 
Century affected by the advance of the Turks in Eastern 
Europe? What were the causes of her decay and & 11 ? 
[C. U. 1919, Pass.] 

10. Sketch the attempt of Caesar Borgia to unify Italy. 
[C. U. r9i6. Pass.] 

X I.. Give a short history of Florence under the* Medici 
with special reference to their domestic and fmeign policy. 
[C. U. r9x8, Pass.] 
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12. were the impediments to Geripan political 
unity in the latter hauif of the 15th centmry ^md how fsr they 
were removed by (a) the Sf^abian leagne^aqirl (h) the 
reforms of Emperor Maximilian? 

13. Give some acrount of the reif^i Emperor Maxi- 
milian. [C. U. 1911, Pass.] •• 

14. ,\Vhat do you understand by Burfpindy? Briefly 
sketch the struggle between Charles the Bold of Burgundy 
and X/Ouis XI of France. In what reiq>cct^ does the reign 
of Louis mark an epoch in the history of French monarchy ? 
[C. U. '1911, 1913, 1917, Pass.] 

15. Explain the importance of the family alliances of 
Ferdinand the Catholic in promoting the unity of Spain and 
its development as a European power. [C. U. 1918, Pass.] 

16. ' 'The unification of Spain inaugmated a period of 
territorial expansion which is unparalleled in history.' 
Expand. [C. U. 1922, Pass.] 

17. Give some account of the policy of Henry VII of 
England, and compare him with Louis XI of France. 
[C. U. 1910, Hon.] 

18. Give some account (with a sketch-map) of Italy 
at the time of Charles VII's inva«on. fC. U. 1910, Pass.] 

19. Sketeh the history of the French in Italy during 
the reigns of Chgrlcs VIII, Louis XII and Francis I. 
[C. U. 1911, 191S, Pass.] 

20. ‘The direct and indirect consequences of the pro- 
tracted combat betwf:en Charles V of Spain and Francis I 
were many and far-reaching.' Elucidate. [C. U.. 1921, 
Pass.] 

2X. Account for the expulsion of Francis I from Italy. 
[C. U. 1914, Pass.] 

22. Sketch the character of Francis I, and show how 
it affected t^ history of France. [C. U. 19x8, Hon.] 

23. Give s<nne account of the history of the Spaniards 
in Italy fixnn r504 onwards. [C. U. 1912, Hon.] 

24. What were the causes of the Reformation ? What 
were its results?' [C. U. 1922, Pass.] 

25. Explain the connociem between the Reformation 
and tbe Renaissance. [C. U. 192 x, 1923, Pass.] 

26. 'The humanists helped to prepare the minds of 
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the people for the Reformation, but th^ did not^piake it.* 
Discuss. [Q. U, 1923, Pass.] ^ 

27. ^^at Jvents led to l,uther*s breakin^r with the 
Roman chjiii^r Sketch hi^ character and ^career. [C. U. 
1916, Pass.] 

28. 'Pew i\rsons will deny Martin l^uther a first 
place amonfi' the great men of the i6th century.* Discuss. 
[C. U. 1922, Pass.] 

29> What was the. Confession of Augsburg? Show 
how the ReforfR movement in Germany assumed a txilitical 
character in the League of Schinalkalde ? 

30. W’hat was the Schmalkaldic War? Attempt an 
estimate of the character and work of Maurice of Saxony. 
[C. U. 1909, Hon. ; 1917, Pass.] 

31. Briefly narrate the character of teachings of 
Ulrich Zwingle and indicate his points of difference ^m 
I/Uther. 

25. Indicate the political tendencies of Calvin’s system 
of teaching as contra.stcd with those of Luther. [C. U. 
1916, Hon.] 

32. Say how "the Scandinavian Reformation was 
essentially a political movement.” 

33. Give a suniinary of the history of the House of 
Vasa in Scandinavia till the death of Gustavus Adolphus. 
[C. U. 1915, Pass.] 

34. Attempt an estimate of the character and work of 
Gustavus Adolphus. [C. U. 1916, Hon.] 

35. Mark the different steps that led to the sepsra- 
tion of the English church from the church of Rome, and. 
mention the part* played by Wolsey in effecting it. 

36. Gi\-e the ecclesiastical policy of Elizabeth and the 
mcastu’es adopted by her for the settlement of the Anglican 
Church. 

37. Sketch in outline the struggle between England 
and Spain in the days of Elizabeth. [C. U. 19x0, Pass.] . 

38. Narrate the part played by John Knox in the 
religious history of Scotland. 

39. What do you know about the Reform movements 
in — (a) Poland, (b) Italy (c) Spain and Portugal, and (d) 
the Netherlan^? 

40. What do you mean by the Counter-RefonnatidB ? 
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By what i^iethods wjis it carried out ? What was the extent 
of its success?' [C. JJ. 1919, Pass ; X91X, Horn] 

4z. 'CarafiFa (Paul IV) undertook to itove the Qinrch 
through the Pa^iacy.* Indicate the methOTSL inaugurated 
by him for this purpose. [C. U. 1916, ^ss.] 

42. In what capacity did Charles \{^rule his various 
dominions, and with what difficulties ^ad he to contend 
in each part of the same? [C. U. 1914, Pass.] 

43. In what way did the character of Charles V 

influence the history of Spain and Germany [C. U. 1915, 
Pass.] t •• 

44. Sketch the career of Phillip II of Spain. [C. U. 
1915, Pass.] 

45. State clearly the circumstances that led to the 
revolt of the Netherlands. [C. U. 1920, Pass.] 

46. How far was the revolt of the Netherlands due to 
causes other than religious ? Give an estima'te of the 
services of William the Silent (Prince of Orange) in the 
cause of Dutch independence. |C. U. 1916, Hon. ; IQ17, 
1919, Pass.] 

47. 'Charles V was like the Tudors ; Philip 11, like 
the Stuarts.’ Explain this; and illustrate it especially from 
the history of the Netherlands during the two reigns. 
[C. U. 1918, Hon.] 

48. 'Francis I was the originator of the traditionary 
French i>olicy afterwards so successfully followed by 
Richelieu, of being Protestant abroad and Catholic at 
home’. Explain and illustrate this statement. [C. U. 
1909, H<m.] 

49. To what extent did the policy and example of 
Francis I affect the subsequent histone' of the French 
monar^y? [C. U. 1916, Hon.] 

50. Who were the Guises? Give some account of 
them in the.idth century. [C. U. 1911, Pass ; 1909, Hon.] 

5 X. Trace briefly the history of the (Catholic) League 
in Prance. Describe the character of the statesmanship of 
Hcmy IV of France. [C. U. 19x6 Pass.] 

52. Describe the circumstances which led to the 
aooesaon of Heniy of Navarre to the French throne. Dis> 
eus9 the merits of the economic and financial reforms of 
the Duke of Sully. [C. U. 19x8, Pass.] 
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53. What difficulties other than rdigious,#conhxmted 
Hemy IV* in 1598? Write a sketch of* the' reign of 
Heivy IV of prance. [C. U. 1913, I9i4f Pass.] 

54. • VJiist were the causes of the Tlgrty Years* War ? 
Trace the pai^ played in it by (i) Gaustavns Adolphus, 
(2) Wallensteiin and (3) Mansfeld respectively. Describe 
the aims of the persons who played the chief parts in the 
Thirty Years’ Waf. [C. U. 1910, 1911, 1912, Pass ; 1918, 
Hon.] 

55. What were the main provisions of the Peace 
which concltided he Thirty Yeats’ War? Whatnvere the 
results of the war (a) on Germany and (b) on Kurope? 
Explain the importance of the Peace of Westphalia. [C. 
U. 1909, 1911, 1916, 1921, Pass and Hon.] 

56. 'The Peace of Westphalia is the turning-point in 
the destinies of civilization’. Expand. [C. U. 1923, Pass], 
or ‘The Peace of Westphalia is a prominent landmark not 
only in German but in universal history*. Amplify. 
[C. U. 1922, Pass.] 

57. Describe the map of Europe in 1648. [C. U. 

1909, 1913, Pass.] (For answer refer to Q. 55.) 

58. “The Ottoman Empire attained the zenith of its 
greatness under Solyman the Magnificent’’ ; give a ricetch 
of the histoiy of his reign. [C. U. 1909, Hon.] 

BOOK II. 

59. Give an account of the causes of the struggle 
between King and Parliament in England during the 
Stuart period. [C. U. 1923, Pass]. 

60. Write an accotmt of the main issue between the 
King and the Parliament in the days of Charles I of 
England [C. U. 1911 Pass.] 

61. What were the main outlines of the European 
politics at the death of Charles I of England? How did 
his execution affect matters? [C. U. 19x2 Hon.] 

62. ‘Oliver Cromwell is one of those surprising 
characters who sum up in themselves a whole period of 
their nation’s hstory.’ Examine. 

63. Give an estimate of the services rendered to 
monarchy in France by (a) Henry IV, (h) RiefadUu, (c) 
Mazarin. [C. U. 1933* Pass]. 
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64. ‘JRichelieu is sometimes called the creator of 
absolute mona/chy in France.* IMscuss. [C. U. 1921, 
Pass]. 

65. Write ft short histor^ of the Fi^nde.« [C. U. 

1910 Hon.] ; indicate the part played by/the Parliament 
of Paris in it. > 

66. Write a sketch of the life and 'policy of Mazarin. 
[C. U. 19S1 Hon.] 

67. By what measures did the Great Cardinals con- 
solidate and stren^hen the French monarchy ? Give a 
brief estimate of the financial reforms of Colbert. [C. U. 
1917, Pass.] 

68. Sketch the character of I«ouis XIV. [C. U. 19x6, 
Pass.] 

69. 'Under Louis XIV Prance was absorbed in the 
court, and the court in the King*. Explain |C. U. 1922, 
Pass.] 

70. Sketch the foreijpi policy of Louis XIV up to the 

treaty of Aix-la-chapcllc (1668). |C. U. 1912 Pass.] 

71. Describe the parts played by England and 
Holland in resisting the establishment of Louis XIV*S 
supremacy over Europe. How far was the 'balance of 
power* secured by the Treaty of Utrecht? [C. T*. iQio, 
Pass. ] 

72. Sketch the history of the War of the Spanish 
Succession. [C. U* 19x5 Pass.] 

73. Give a general sketch of the political divisions of 
Europe as settled by the Treatv of Utrecht. [C. U. 1919 
Pass .1 

74. What were the main causes of the English 
Revolution of 1688? Estimate its effects on the European 
situation. [C. U. 1909 1912 Hon., 1913 and 1921 Pass.]. 

75. Give some account of the rise of Russia up to the 
death of Peter the Great. What do you know of the 
foreign and domestic policy of Peter the Great. [C. U. 
X9X3, Pass ; 1909, Hon.] 

76. Give an estimate of the character and the states- 
manship of Peter the Great Russia. [C. U. 1923, Pass.] 

77. Compare the aims and careers of Peter the Great 
and Charles XII of Sweden. [C. U. 19x4, Pass.] 

78. State the policy of Peter the Great and describe 
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his conflict with Charles XII of Sweden [CMT. X930, 
Pass.] ' j 

^g. -l^tctQBte the ww]^ of Peter the Greati illustxRtiiijr 
your ans 4 rei*fF(»h the history of his reigi^ How far xnay 
Peter the Gret\ be regarded as the *^eator of Ifjpdem 
Russia’ ? - [C. IT: {9x6, i9i8j Pass.} 

80. ’Peter the Great was a barbarian of gfmiis — . 
never ansrthing more.* Explain. [C. U. 1931, PBss.] 

8x. Giv^a sketch of the hist(»y of Russia from the 
accession of Peter the Great the Peace of Aiz-Uf 
'Chapelle (1748). [C. U. 1913 Pass.] 

83. Give a short account of the Northern kingdmns 
of Europe at the accessioif of Charles X of Sweden. Giv^ 
some account 6f his reign. [C. U. X91X Hon ; xpfa. 
Pass.] 

83. Write a life of Charles XII of Sweden. Compare 
Charles XII and Peter the Great 'as generals and states- 
men [C. U. 1909, 19x8 Pass.] 

Form h comparative estimate of the services 
rendered to Russia by Peter the Great and Catharine the 
Great. [C. U. 1916, Hon.] 

85. ‘The second siege of Vienna (1683) is a 
memorable event in the history of Europe*. Explain why 
it is so.[C. U. 19x3, H<m.] 

86. Give some accotuit of the cqpstitution and the 
political divisions of the Empire at the accession of Qiarles 
VI. [C. U; 19x0, Hon.] 

87. Give an account of the Austrian foreign policy 
from 1730 to the outbreak of the Seven Years’ War. 
fC. U. 1918 Hon.] 

88. Give a sketch of the career and polity of Kaunim.« 
[C. U. X910, Hon., X930, Pass]. 

89. What do you know of the reforms of Emperor 
Joseph II? How far were they successful? Make, 
an estimate of his foreign polity. Explain the causesiof ■ 
his failure. [C. U. X909, Hon., 19x4 and X9x6 Pass .0 

90. Write a brief account of the rise of Prussia, up to 

the accession of Frederick the Great. [C. U. 1909, XQZi; 
191S Pass.] ' 

9x. Outline the polity, domestic and fczdgn, of tte * 
Great Elector. [C. U. I9i4» Pass.] 
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9a. IFoderick William I waa the greatest internal 
jring of Prussia’. Apiplify. [C. U. 1923, Pass.] 

95. Write a sh^rt apeoimt of Pxede«^ the Qreat ; 
rrimt <lid he do /or Prussia? I.C. U. 1923 Pass, j 

^4 Briefly describe t^ parts played (a) the Great 
Elector, and (6) Frederick the Great in rche organization 
of thefCerman empire. [C. U. 19x7, Pass.] 

95 • Give a sketch of the character of Frederick the 
C^eat., Eat^aiiie ^is abi^jlties as a general and a ruler 

fft. V. I 9 A 2 ?%».] 

96. vWhat is your bstiinate of Frederick the Great 
as an enlightened despot? [C. U. 1921, Pass.] 

97. ‘The great result of the reig^ of Frt^erick the 
Gr^t was that he created the dualism between Austria 
ana Prussia.” Expand. [C. TJ. 1922, Pass.] 

98. Sketch the character of Frederick the Great, and 
wrijte a short history of his reign from the outbreak of the 
Seven Years’ War. [C. U. 1014, Hon.]. 

99. Give some account of the War of the Austrian 
Succession. What were its effects on Austria, France 
and Pixissia? 

100. Account for the great change in the international 
relations in Europe at the commencement of the Seven 
Years’ War. Explain the importance of the convention of 
Westminster in connection with the war. To what extent 
was the war influenced by commercial interests and 
colonial ambitions? [C. U. 1919, Pass.] 

xoi. Give the causes of the Seven Years’ War and 
discuss its results. [C. U. 1920, Pass]. 

. 102. Show the importance of the Seven Years’ War, 

and give the mmn particulars of the peace which ended 
it [C. U. 1911, Pass.] 

Z03. '^Hiat do you know of the state of Poland before 
th9 ‘partitions’? What led to the ‘partitions of Pefland? 
W^at were their effects? [C. U. 1910, 19x2, 1913, 1922 
Pass.] 

104. Sketch the history of Poland from the beginning 
of the i 8 th century to the final partition. [C. U. 1913 
Pass.] 

*05. What led to the First Partition of Poland? 
How far wgs it due to internal anarchy, how far to the 
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amtution of foreign p6wen»? Bstiinste how ^ eadi of' 
the partitiming pOwm was respmgible f 4 r tw hv^cDtS'? 
[C. U. 1918 a^ ^9I4 j Pass.] 

X06. • How the first Petition of Polmd did affect tine 
relative position of Russia and Prussii^ [C. U. T916, 
Hon.] > 

X07. What ig the importance of he English ..|levolu- 
tion of 1688 in the histoty of Europe? [C. U. i^ax Pass.] 

108. D^nguish -between the *Whigs* and the 
'Tories'. Give some account of the foreign and domestic 
policy of the Whigs in the xSth century. Sketch the 
foreign policy of Walpole. [C. U. X909, 19XX, Pass.] 

X09. What led to l^e American Revolution in the 
last quarter of the i8th centuiy? Point out its effects 
on the European politics. 

1 10. Write brief notes on Alberoni. What were th 4 
plans of Albenoni? Give some accotmt of the European 
situation at the time of his fall. [C. U. xpxo. Pass, X9X1, 
Hon.] 

XXI. Give some account of the social condition of 
France under the Regency [G. U. 19x2 Hon.] 

1X2. What do you know of the governments of 
Fleury and Choiseul in Prance? Write short notes on^ 
Pombal [C. U. 1910 and 1920 Pass.] 

113. Who were the Jesuits? What do you know of 
their history from their foundation tiff Ifae bull c>f Ph^pie 
Clement XIV regarding them fC. U. X912, Hon.] 

Book III. 

1x4. Describe France before the Revolution. How 
far were the evils which then existed, reme^^ ? [C. U. 

X91X, Pass.] 

X15. What were the main causes of the Frencn 
Revolution? [C. U. 1909, 1920, Pass.] 

xx6. How far did the 'philosopher kings and states- 
Then* of the x8th century in Europe anticipate the work of 
the French Revolution? [C. U. 19x6 Hon]. 

1x7. 'Long before the Revolution of 1789, there had 
occurred a revolution in the world of id^.* BldcidaSe* 
■JC. U. 1921 Pass.] <• ' 
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1x8. VFiscal causes lay at the root of the French^ 
Revolutioxr. illustrate. [C. U. 1922 Pass.] 

1x9. Give some account of the French systc^ of 
government beftye the Revolutfon. How, oru^ily, does it 
compare with that which we find under t^ first Empire? 
[C. U. X912 Pass]. f 

120. “The French Revolution destroyed feudalism,, 
which nad provoked it.” Criticise the statement. 

I2X. What were the abuses in France in the time of 
Turgot? By what measures did he attem]^C to save the 
French monarchy, and why did he fail ? [C. U. X909, 

19x7, 1919 Pass]. 

122. Trace the history of tlve French Revolution from 
the assembling of the Statcs-Gcneral to (a) the end of the 
Monarchy, or (b) the death of Louis XVI. [C. U. 1912 
Pass, 19x6 Pass]. 

X23. Write a short histor>' of the Girondins. Com- 
pare the principle and policy of the Girondists with those 
of the Jacobins, and account for the fall of the Girondist 
party. [C. U. 1910 and 1916 Hon]. 

X24. Write a short history of the doings of the Con- 
vention in the French Revolution. [C. U. 19XX Hon]. 

125. Give a short account of the ‘Reign of Terror*' 
in France. [C. U. 1921 Pass]. 

126. Examine the statement — “Louis XVI perished 
the victim of passions which he did not share.** What were 
the immediate results of the execution of Louis XVI? 

X27. What were the main outlines of the constitution- 
of Z79X in France? Compare it with that of 1795. [C. 

U. X909 Hon], 

128. Trace the history of the French Revolution from 
the death of Louis XVT to the Coup d" etat of the x8tlr 
Brumaire. [C. U. X913 Pass]. 

X29. What do you know of the Themtidorian reaction 
in France? 

X30. Briefly review the parts played by (a) Mirabeau, 
(b) Danton, (c) Robespierre in the history of the French 
Revoluti(Mi. [C. U. 1923 Pam]. 

13X. Why did the French invade Italy in 1796? Give 
an account of their policy there down to 18x5. [C. U.. 

Z9IO Pass]. 
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132* Discuss Napoleon's account of the qjptbreak of* 
war in 1803 and the breach of the Peace of Amiens. 
[C. JJ. 1918 ^n]. 

133. • State &e circun&tances that led to the establi^- 

ment of the Copulate in France. Give ^ brief account of 
the internal administration and the foreign policy 6f the 
Consulate. * 

134. Examine the statement, “By the end &f 1803 

the govermnent of -Prance had become practically 
monarchical ; a change of title was needed to put an end 
to the Republic.” • • 

^ 35 - “The Continental system is the most stupendous 
proof of Napoleon’s inc^p^ty as a statesman.” What 
was the Continental system and what were its effects on 
the Napoleonic Empire? 

136. Describe briqfly the Peninsular War. Name in 
onler of date the chief battles faught in its course. Show 
the importance of the war. [C. U. 1909, 1916 Pass]. 

137. Draw a sketch-map lowing the position and 

extent of Napoleon’s Empire and its dependent states in 
1810. [C. U. 1909 Hon, 1930 Pass]. 

138. What do you know about the Russian disaster 
of Napoleon, and show how it proved fatal to him after all ? 

139. Illustrate, from the leading events in the career 
of Napoleon from the rupture of the Peace of Amiens to 
the Battle of Waterloo, the causes of' 1 ;he downfall of his 
power. [C. U. 1917 Pass]. Analyse the causes of Napo- 
leon’s downfall. [C. U. 1922 Pass]. 

140. Characterize in some detail the Napoleonic 
system of government, and show that it was but a survival 
of the old regime of France. [C. U. 1918 Pass]. 

141. ^Napoleon was one of the greatest social 
reformers of the world.’ [C. U. 1921 Pass]. 

142. Explain the character and importance of tte 
reforms effected in Prussia after the battle of Jena by Stein 
and his colleagues. [C. U. 1918 Pass]. 

143. Briefly describe the part played by Stein in the 
organisation of the German Empire. [C. U. 19x7 Pass]. 

144. “The deepest cause which made the French 
Revolution so disastrous to liberty was its tiieory oJ^ 
Quality.” Explain fully. [C. U. 1912 Hon]. 
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145. .HoW much of the work accomplished in the first 
two tad a half yearn of the French Resolution can be 
considered permanent? [C. U^igiS Hon 

146. In wlvit sense is it true to say thab (a 5 France, 

(b) Germany, (c) Italy owe their salvatic^ to Napoleon? 
[C. U. 1923 Pass]. ' 

147. "As for Germany, the Na^lconic wars had 
been a blessing: in disgriiisc." Kxplain. {C. U. 1922 Pass]. 

148. Indicate the general results o^ the French 
Revolution. 

149. * ‘The French Rlbvolntion inaugurated, a new era 
not only for France, but for the whole world.’ Illustrate. 
£C. U. 1923 Pass]. 


Book IV. 

150. What were the questions settled in the Congress 
of Vienna? How far were these settlements permanent? 
{C. U. 1915, and 1920 Pass]. 

151. How far is it true to say that the Congress of 
Vienna (1815) violated the principle of Nationality? 

152. W^t were the original aims of the Holy 
Alliance and what were its subsequent developments? 
[C. tJ. 1914 Pass]. 

153. Explain the statement — "The government of 
the Holy Alliance^ devoted themselves to suppress with 
equal care the revolutionary spirit by which they had been 
threatened and the national spirit by which they had been 
restored.” [C. U. 1912 Pass]. 

154. Give a short history of the Holy Alliance, and 
contrast the policy of Canning with that of Mcttemich in 
European affairs. [C. U. iqtS Hon]. 

155. Give some account of the life and policy of 
Mettemich. [C. U. 1910 Pass]. 

156. *Tte spirit of the monarchical restoration of 
1815 was incarnate in the celebrati^ Austrian minister, 
Mettemich.’ Discuss. [C. U. 1921 Pass]. 

157. Estimate the importance of the July Revolution 
of 1830 on the histoiy of Europe. [C. If. 1923 Pass]. 

X58. Trace the progress in the movement towards the 
unification of Italy from the fall of Napoleon to the 
Revolution of^ 1848, and show how far the principle of 
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mfttionality helloed in the formation of the kingdonhs of 
Oreece and*Belntun. £C. U. 1919 Bass]. 

•59. Wri$e a historj^of the Revolution of 1848 in 
B'rance. *Shoiv^ how it led to the estak^ishment of the 
Empire by Napoleon III. [C. U. 19I0, 1922 Pass]. 

160. Sketen the events of the year 1848 in Europe. 
[C. U. 1911, 1910 Pass]. 

1 61. What were the causes of the various fbvolutions 
of 1848? In^what instances can those revolutions be said 
to have been successful? [C. U. 1913 Pass]. 

162. Compare the Revolutions of 1848 with*those of 
1830. State the events which led to the foundation of the 
Second Empire in Franccf [C. U. 1910 Hon, 1914 Pass]. 

163. “The history of France under Napoleon III, as 
under Napdleon I, is the histoiy of every country in Europe 
•except France.” Explain and illustrate. [C. U. 1912 
Hon]. 

164. Describe the activities of Napoleon III from 1856 
to 1870. Give a short sketch of the foreign poli<y of 
Napoleon III. [C. U. 1918, Hon ; 1921, Pass]. 

165. Dwell on the constitution of the Third Republic, 
and mention the dangers that it had to face with before 
the close of the nineteenth century. 

166. Trace the growth of Italian tmity from 1815. 
[C. U. 190Q, 1913, 1915 Pass]. 

167. Give some account of Cavour. [C. U. 1910 
Pass, 1911 Hon, 1912 Pass]. Criticise his career and 
policy. How far in your opinion, was he the creator of 
united Italy? [C. U. 1916 Pass]. 

168. ‘‘Cavour was the real maker of modem Italy.* 
Do you agree? Give reasons for your answer. [C. U. 
1922 Pass]. 

169. Who were the makers of Italian unity? Mark 
the , steps by which the unification of Italy was accom- 
plished. [C. U. 1917 Pass]. 

170. Attempt an estimate of the parts played by (a) 
Victor Emmanuel II, (b) Cavour, (c) Garibaldi, (d) Mazzini 
in the struggle for Italian unity. [C. U. 1922 Pass]. 

171. Compare the polity of Cavour with that of 
Bismarck. [C. U. 1919 Pass]. 
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172. «^Vhat do you know of the Schleswig-Holstein 

question? [C.** U. zqi2 Hem]. t. 

173. Give the histopr of Austria-Huifgapr afteft the 
battle of Sadowa explaining incidentally the international 
aspect of the 'Elualisni’ as prevails there. , 

iV4< What were the causes of the ' Franco-Prussian 
War op the French side? [C. U. xgiffPass]. 

175. (^Briefly describe the parts played by (a) Stein, 

and (b) Bismarck in the organization of the German 
Empire. [C. U. 1917 Pass]. * 

176. * ‘Bismarck was* one of Germany’s greatest sons 
— the greatest since Frederick the Great or Luther.’ 
Expand. [C. U. 1021 Pass]. , 

177. ‘Bismarck will rank in hislor>' as one of the few 
great founders of states.’ Di.scuss. [C. U. 1923 Pass]. 

178. Trace the history of the ‘Near Eastern Question’ 
from the Treaty of Kutscliuk Kainardji until 1878. 

179. Explain the importance of the ‘Near Eastern 
Question’ in the history of Euroi>e in the 19th century. 
[C. V. 1922 Pass]. 

180. Briefly indicate the nature of the policy adopted 
by England, Prance, and Kussia towards the Turkish 
Empire during the nineteenth centiiry. [C. U. 1923 Pass]. 

181. Give the main features of the historj' of England 
during the 19th century. 

182. Dwell on the political history of Ireland from 
1800 to 1914. 

183. \^at do you know of the foreign policy of 
England during the igth century since the battle of 
Waterloo. 

184. Give a history of the liberal movements in 
Russia during the latter half of the 19th century. 

Book V. 

185. Trace the political aflSnities of the European 
powers from the latter part of the 19th century till the 
outbreak of the Great War. 

186. Give a brief history of the disruption of the 
Ottoman Empire early in the twentieth century. 

187. ‘The Balkan wars were the prelude to the Great 
War of 1914;^ Explain. 
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188. Mention the circumstances ^at led to the Great 
War. Poii^t out the interests of the coml^taiff states in 
the war, and say how far th<^ have* been realised by the 
Peace of ^Versefillcs. 

189. (a) The extent to which the Renaissance 

affected the nations of Europe ; (b) Growth of the British 
Empire from itoo to 1878 ; (c) Napoleon’s Continental 

System ; (d) Importance of Spain in Modenu History ; 

(e) Belgium is the batUc-field of Europe ; (f) Eessons to 
be learned fAm the history of Italy in the 19th century 
and (g) Growth of the idea of J^alionality in BJjirope in 
the 19th century. 

190. (i) Swabian Eeague ; (a) Janissaries ; (3) 

lycltcrs of Indulgences ; (4) League of Schmalkalde ; (5) 
Augsburg Interim ; (6) the Inquisition ; (7) the Council 
of Blood ; (8) the Guises ; (9) *Bed of Justice* ; (10) 

Chambers of Reunion ; (ir) Pragmatic Sanction ; (la) 
Jesuits : (13) jansenists ; (14) The States-General ; (15) 

Committee of Public Safety ; (r6) Sonderbund ; (17) 

Vorparlament ; (18) Zollvcrein ; (19) The Triple Alliance ; 
(ao) League of Nations. 
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OPIfflONS. 


I. 

Mr. ]?. F. Rushbrook Willi&is, m.a.,< formerly 
Professor, of History, Allajihbad University, and at present 
Dirccto^f the Central Bureau of Infonpsi^Ibn, Government 
'Of India 'and Author of ‘India in 1919, &c.' .writer from 
Camp Allahabad, Home Department, — 

“Thank you very much for giving me your ^o books 
on the ‘Outlines of Modem Euroi>c* and ‘l^is^abethhn Age*. 
I think these will be exLremely useful, and should satisfy 
a very wide demand.* 


« » 


II. 

• 

Dr. Ramesh Chandra Majumdar, m.a., p.r.s., Ph.d., 
formerly Assistant Professor of History, Calcutta Univer- 
sity, and at present Professor of History, Dacca University 
writes — 

“I have looked into ‘Outlines of Modem Europe* by 
Prof. D. N. Dutta, m.a., b.l. It aims to give in a short 
compass a connected outline of the history of Europe 
during the period 1453-1900. The book is written oiv a 
good plan, and no important topics are left untouched. 
1 believe it will be of great help to students reading the 
histoiy of Europe for the B. A. examination. The get-up 
of the book is excellent and the price very moderate.** 

HI. 


Dr. Gouranga Nath Banerjce, m.a., p.r.s., Ph«d., 
P.R.S. A. (Lond.), Fellow of the. Oriental Society, England, 
Member of the Egyptian Association, Manchester, ^ Asst. , 
Professor of History and Secretary, Post-Graduate Council 
of Arts, Calcutta University, &c., writes — 

“I have read with great pleasure Prof. D. N. Dutt*s 
‘Outlines of Modern Europe*. The book seems to be 
prepared on a novel plan, and will fully meet the wants of 
those for whom it is intended. It is written in a graceful 
style and with much accurate information as regard dates 
and events. Prof. Dutte has very nicely put such a vast 
amount of facts in his little volume. As it is, I wish him 
every success in his literary career.*’ 







